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PERIODICAL  ABSTRACTS 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT:  GENERAL 


666.  R.  L.  Jeske,  “Rudolf  Bultmann  1884-1976,”  Dialog  17  (1,  ’78)  19-26. 

The  article  traces  Bultmann’s  life  and  accomplishments  from  the  “years  of  prepara¬ 
tion”  under  various  theological  mentors  through  the  “years  of  vocation”  up  to  his  death. 
More  than  any  other  exegetical  theologian  of  his  time  or  before  him,  Bultmann  has 
insured  the  place  of  biblical  scholarship  in  contemporary  discussion,  moving  it  from  an 
auxiliary  science  to  center  stage. — D.J.H. 

66 7.  S.  Pedersen,  “Die  Kanonfrage  als  historisches  und  theologisches  Problem,” 
StudTheol  31  (2,  ’77)  83-136. 

Picking  up  the  threads  of  present  canon  discussion,  the  article  points  to  the  earliest 
traditions  behind  the  NT  writings  as  a  fresh  source  of  insight.  Admitting  diverse  confes¬ 
sions  within  the  canon  but  avoiding  A.  Harnack’s  radical  split  between  the  1st  and  2nd 
centuries,  it  identifies  two  classical  arguments  for  canonicity  (apostolic  authorship  and 
wide  liturgical  usage)  and  devises  original  historical  and  theological  criteria.  The  two 
hypotheses  are  that  (1)  canon  is  related  to  revelation  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  important  for 
the  self-understanding  of  the  NT  writers  and  is  present  even  in  the  oldest  traditions  and 
(2)  the  determination  of  canon  will  always  rest  on  a  dialectical  combination  of  historical 
and  theological  criteria.  Each  NT  book  has  a  long  prewritten  history.  There  are  signs  of 
a  growth  of  perspective,  of  tensions,  and  even  of  rejection  of  certain  ideas  within  the 
NT,  with  the  result  that  pluralistic  tendencies  are  found  in  it  from  the  very  beginning. 
Focusing  on  the  Pauline  letters,  the  article  examines  their  extended  use,  the  concern  for 
their  proper  interpretation,  the  authority  invested  in  them  by  Paul  and  later  writers,  and 
their  “catholic”  designation.  Paul’s  letters  are  helpful  for  historical  and  theological  as¬ 
pects  of  canon,  because  in  them  we  find  a  sense  of  the  chronological  priority  of  the  older 
apostles  (Paul  versus  his  opponents  at  Corinth)  and  the  normative  function  of  the 
Jerusalem- tradition.  Even  with  regard  to  the  Jesus-traditions,  Paul  evinces  a  keen 
awareness  of  revelation  in  his  views  on  cross,  Law,  and  gospel — views  which  are  not 
totally  derivative. — J.H.N. 

668.  L.  Sabourin,  “The  Bible  and  Christ.  The  Unity  of  the  Two  Testaments,”  Bib 
TheolBull  8  (2,  ’78)  77-85. 

The  two  Testaments  form  a  unity  because  both  are  concerned  with  Christ— how  his 
advent  was  prepared  and  how  he  fulfilled  the  divine  plan  of  salvation.  The  article 
develops  this  thesis  with  reference  to  Christ’s  relation  to  time,  his  preparation  as  a  son 
(of  Adam,  Abraham,  and  David),  the  role  of  the  Law  as  custodian  in  the  divine  economy 
until  his  coming,  the  prefigurations  of  Christ  in  the  OT,  and  the  Christward  significance 
of  Israel’s  religious  experience. — D.J.H. 

669-  H.  Stadelmann,  “Die  Tyndale-Vereinigung  fur  biblische  Forschung.  Modellfall 
evangelikaler  Forschungsinitiative,”  TheolBeitr  9  (2,  ’78)  75-78. 

The  British  Tyndale  Fellowship  for  Biblical  Research  can  provide  a  model  for 
evangelical  initiatives  in  research  on  Scripture.  The  ardcle  describes  the  beginnings  of 
the  association,  Tyndale  House  at  Cambridge  University,  the  Tyndale  Fellowship,  the 
study  groups  and  lectures,  and  the  publication  projects. — D.J.H. 
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670r.  C.  Brown  (ed.),  History,  Criticism  &  Faith  [NT.4  21,  p.  316J. 

S.  Neill,  “History,  Criticism  and  Faith,”  Churchman  92  (1,  ’78)  34-39. — F.  F. 
Bruce’s  essay  on  the  inapplicability  of  the  term  “myth”  to  the  NT  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
one  in  the  book,  and  R.  T.  France  correctly  points  out  that  there  is  a  sharp  distinction  in 
the  NT  between  the  words  of  the  Lord  and  those  of  his  inspired  messengers.  C.  Brown’s 
study  on  history  and  the  believer  is  too  compressed  to  satisfy  the  scholar  and  probably 
too  complicated  for  students  and  laypeople.  The  article  by  G.  Wenham  on  history  and 
the  OT  is  marked  by  a  certain  amateurishness.  The  position  defended  in  these  papers, 
though  adorned  with  many  wise  saws  and  modern  instances,  is  essentially  the  position 
that  has  been  held  and  maintained  by  evangelicals  for  the  past  fifty  years. — D.J.H. 

671.  P.  E.  Dinter,  “Preaching  and  the  Inquiring  of  God,”  Worship  52  (3,  ’78)  223-236. 

Postexilic  Judaism  believed  that  inquiring  of  God  and  the  communion  with  the  Lord 
that  it  entailed  were  possible  through  the  study  and  interpretation  of  the  authoritative  or 
“scriptural”  traditions  of  Israel.  Thus,  on  the  question  of  divorce  (Mt  19:1-12;  Mk 
10:1-12)  Jesus  interpreted  Gen  1:27  and  2:24  in  light  of  each  other,  and  his  teaching  on 
the  resurrection  (Mt  22:23-33;  Mk  12:18-27;  Lk  20:27-40)  presupposed  that  the  meaning 
of  Exod  3:6  is  not  exhausted  by  the  original  context.  Jesus’  interpretation  of  Scripture 
began  with  the  principle  that  the  Scriptures  function  primarily  as  revelatory  of  God  and 
secondarily  as  regulatory  of  our  response.  The  difference  between  the  present-day  use  of 
the  historical-critical  method  and  the  earlier  tradition  of  searching  the  Scriptures  is  that 
the  latter  investigates  the  message  of  the  Scriptures  not  solely  to  interpret  the  text  but 
also  to  interpret  the  present. — D.J.H. 

672.  F.  G.  Downing,  “Our  Access  to  other  Cultures,  Past  and  Present  (or  The  Myth  of 
the  Culture  Gap),”  ModChurch  21  (1,  ’77)  28-42. 

The  claim  that  a  great  cultural  gap  separates  Jesus  and  his  contemporaries  from  all 
things  modern  is  made  by  the  writers  of  The  Myth  of  God  Incarnate  (1977),  in  that 
collection  and  elsewhere,  on  the  basis  of  very  questionable  arguments.  What  they  say  is 
distinctive  of  the  present,  demanding  fresh  thought-forms,  often  turns  out  to  be  quite 
closely  paralleled  in  the  past.  Also,  the  fresh  thought-forms  suggested  often  look  re¬ 
markably  like  items  or  complexes  of  beliefs  rooted  in  the  ancient  world  that  seem  to  have 
been  overlooked  in  making  a  case  for  a  “culture  gap.” — D.J.H. 

673.  J.  Drury,  “The  Presence  of  Christ,”  Theology  81  (681,  ’78)  195-201. 

In  his  essay  on  Christ  and  the  use  of  Scripture  [§  21-316]  C.  F.  D.  Moule  yielded 
enough  to  the  pastness  of  the  past  and  the  mutability  of  human  nature  to  make  clear  that 
as  a  man  of  the  church  he  had  attended  to  the  voices  from  the  churchyard.  There  can  be 
continuity  with  the  past,  but  this  entails  hermeneutic — which  means  that  it  is  a  con¬ 
tinuity  rarely  pure  and  never  simple.  The  absence  of  a  stable  and  ever-valid  Christology 
brings  us  to  Catholicism  and  the  Holy  Spirit. — D.J.H. 

674.  H.  P.  Hamann,  “A  Plea  For  Commonsense  in  Exegesis,”  ConcTheolQuart  42  (2, 
’78)  115-129. 

About  matters  we  have  no  answer  for  (e.g.  the  solution  to  the  Synoptic  problem,  the 
authorship  of  certain  documents,  the  original  form  of  a  saying),  it  is  useless  to  speculate. 
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Common  sense  suggests  that  we  give  the  search  into  the  origin  of  a  term  and  the  reason 
for  its  use  (e.g.  Son  of  Man,  hypsoun  in  Jn,  the  interpretation  of  Mk  8:2  7-9:1)  a  rest  and 
concentrate  on  the  sentence,  where  the  real  meaning  resides.  Any  exegete  can  take  part 
in  the  game  of  exegetical  acrobatics  and  contortions,  but  no  respectable  exegete  ever 
would. — D.J.H. 

675.  P.  G.  Jarvis,  B.  E.  Beck,  J.  Roberts,  and  D.  G.  Sharp,  “Is  the  Bible  the  Word 
of  God?”  EpworthRev  5  (2,  ’78)  36-52. 

Jarvis  judges  the  Bible  to  be  “scientifically  inaccurate,  historically  unreliable,  and 
theologically  inadequate”  and  questions  whether  we  should  continue  to  call  it  the  word 
of  God.  Beck  observes  that  God  may  speak  in  the  interaction  between  the  Bible  and  the 
reader  but  distinguishes  the  Bible  from  the  word  of  God.  Roberts  draws  attention  to  the 
cultural  gap  of  two  millennia  and  to  the  Jewishness  of  Jesus  and  concludes  that  the 
search  for  an  infallible,  unmistakable  “word  of  God”  in  the  Bible  must  fail.  Sharp  states 
that  acceptance  of  biblical  criticism  is  not  incompatible  with  a  “high”  view  of  the  Bible 
as  the  word  of  God  and  describes  the  alternative  position  as  a  leap  into  irrationality  and 
a  lapse  into  subjectivism. — D.J.H. 

676.  K.  S.  Kantzer,  “Evangelicals  And  the  Inerrancy  Question,”  ChristToday  22  (14, 
’78)  900-905. 

The  article  offers  seventeen  guidelines  for  evangelicals  engaged  in  the  current  debates 
about  biblical  authority  and  inerrancy.  Though  the  doctrine  of  inerrancy  should  not  be 
made  a  test  for  Christian  fellowship,  it  is  essential  for  consistent  evangelicalism. — 
D.J.H. 


677.  N.  Lohfink,  “Der  Zugang  des  Christen  zur  Heiligen  Schrift.  Zu  Franz  Joseph 
Schierse,  Ziele  und  Wege  christlicher  Schriftanslegiing,'1'  GeistLeb  51  (1,  ’78) 
55-68.  [See  §  22-24.] 

Schierse  has  set  forth  the  tension  that  historical  criticism  produces  in  some  believers 
and  has  suggested  methods  to  help  them  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  text.  As  he 
correctly  states,  critical  exegesis  is  not  the  sole  norm  for  understanding  the  Bible,  but  his 
proposed  methods  fail  to  do  full  justice  to  scientific  biblical  study.  The  ancient  Sitz  im 
Leben  for  receiving  the  biblical  message  was  the  worship  of  the  synagogue  and  the 
liturgy  of  the  primitive  church.  Modern  believers  need  a  like  experience — a  realization 
that  the  Bible  demands  conversion  and  that  they  go  forth  from  their  previous  world  to 
join  others  who  live  their  lives  in  accord  with  the  gospel. — J  J  C. 


678.  J.  Loza,  “Los  Metodos  Historico-Crfticos  segun  W.  Richter,”  InstSupEstEcl 
Lib  An  6  (’76-’77)  11-39. 


After  a  summary  of  the  evolution  of  modern  methods  of  biblical  interpretation,  in¬ 
cluding  comments  on  textual  criticism,  literary  criticism,  form  criticism,  history  of 
tradition,  and  redaction  criticism,  the  exegetical  method  proposed  by  W.  Richter  in 
Exegese  als  Literaturwissenschaft  (1971)  is  outlined.  Richter’s  basic  principle  is  that  the 
subject  being  studied  is  literature  and  ought  to  be  approached  with  the  same  empirical- 
rational  methods  as  other  literary  works;  biblical  science  is  a  science  of  language.  Rich¬ 
ter’s  methodology  includes  study  of  the  following  aspects  of  biblical  material  by  the 
following  means:  unity  or  nonunity  of  the  text  by  means  of  literary  criticism,  structure  of 
individual  units  by  means  of  form  criticism,  determination  of  preexistent  units  by  means 
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of  genre  criticism,  oral  stages  in  the  formation  of  units  by  means  of  tradition  criticism, 
composition  and  redaction  of  units  by  means  of  composition  and  redaction  criticism, 
content  of  units  by  means  of  exegesis.  Richter’s  methodology  is  not  a  new  method  but  a 
reflection  on  the  traditional  historical-critical  method  and  an  outline  of  the  stages  to  be 
followed  in  its  application.  By  way  of  evaluation,  the  following  points  are  raised:  (1) 
Richter  insists  that  the  stages  of  criticism  be  carried  out  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
form  of  the  text,  but  is  it  possible  so  to  abstract  the  form  from  the  content?  (2)  Certain 
analyses  proposed  by  Richter  lead  to  what  was  obvious  beforehand.  (3)  Richter’s  insis¬ 
tence  on  the  mechanical  aspects  of  the  method  introduces  the  danger  that  the  method 
might  be  valued  in  itself  and  not  as  an  instrument  of  investigation  and  analysis.  (4) 
Richter’s  examples  are  rather  limited,  nearly  all  of  them  being  taken  from  the  narrative 
books  of  the  OT. — M.P.H. 

679r.  I.  H.  Marshall  (ed.),  New  Testament  Interpretation  [NTA  22,  p.  323]. 

J.  A.  T.  Robinson,  ‘‘Evangelical  Breakthrough,”  Churchman  92  (1,  ’78)  53-55. — 
Here  we  have  a  real  and  positive  welcome  of  the  critical  disciplines  that  have  hitherto 
tended  to  mark  off  “radical”  from  “evangelical”  biblical  scholarship.  Not  only  is  the 
great  gulf  of  presupposition  and  self-understanding  separating  the  20th  century  and  the 
1st  century  acknowledged,  but  there  is  also  an  open  acceptance  of  critical  scholarly 
disciplines  as  entirely  compatible  with  the  authority  of  Scripture.  The  main  cause  for 
hesitation  is  the  writers’  tendency  to  skirt  some  hard-core  issues,  e.g.  the  infallibility  of 
Jesus,  his  uniqueness,  the  atonement,  ethics,  and  political  theology. — D.J.H. 

680.  J.  McDonald,  “The  Spiritual  Sense,”  BibToday  95  (’78)  1560-68. 

Whatever  may  be  the  source  of  wariness  among  some  modern  scholars  concerning  the 
spiritual  or  mystical  exegesis  of  Scripture,  one  should  realize  that  this  kind  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  has  been  held  in  the  greatest  esteem  by  the  church  from  its  very  beginning.  The 
spiritual  masters  understood  the  Scriptures  as  a  veil  of  symbols  designed  to  reveal  God. 
This  approach  promotes  the  church’s  growth  in  the  fullness  of  divine  truth  and  offers  us 
a  practical  tool  for  applying  the  Scriptures  to  our  age. — D.J.H. 

681.  R.  F.  Melugin,  “The  Church  and  the  Language  of  the  Bible,”  LexTheolQuart  13 
(1,  ’78)  8-18. 

The  words  of  the  Bible  were  designed  more  to  do  than  to  explain  and  are  best 
described  as  performative  utterances.  The  basic  purpose  of  these  utterances  is  to  shape 
behavior,  transform  motivations,  and  create  a  faithful  community.  The  model  of  the 
recital  of  God’s  interaction  with  his  people  is  sufficiently  pervasive  that  it  should  be  a 
major  consideration  in  any  Christian  biblical  hermeneutic. — D.J.H. 

682.  A.  Milavec,  “Modern  Exegesis,  Doctrinal  Innovations,  and  the  Dynamics  of 
Discipleship,”  AnglTheolRev  60  (1,  ’78)  55-74. 

An  attempt  to  set  forth  a  framework  for  envisioning  doctrinal  development  that 
legitimates  the  discontinuities  in  belief  accompanying  the  reverential  use  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  as  the  definitive  rule  of  faith  within  a  historical  tradition.  The  presentation  consists 
of  a  sketch  of  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  development  with  discontinuities  within  modern 
culture,  the  spelling  out  of  M.  Polanyi’s  generalized  description  of  the  dynamics  under¬ 
girding  the  transmission  of  a  tradition  with  special  reference  to  Christian  discipleship 
[see  §  21-11],  and  an  examination  of  how  the  reverential  use  of  the  Scriptures  within 
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Christian  discipleship  serves  both  to  authorize  the  status  quo  and  to  inspire  innovations, 
some  of  which  will  go  on  to  become  future  orthodoxy. — D.J.H. 

683.  E.  Myers,  “The  little  world  of  the  ‘modern  biblical  scholar,’”  HomPastRev  78  (7, 
’78)  56-62. 

Those  who  pride  themselves  on  their  “modern”  scholarship  have  these  points  in 
common:  they  rule  out  the  supernatural,  avoid  all  evidence  that  runs  contrary  to  their 
own  ideas,  and  refrain  from  telling  others  that  there  are  other  ideas. — D.J.H. 

684.  L.  Nieting,  “Bultmann,  the  Exegete,”  Dialog  17  (1,  ’78)  15-18. 

Bultmann  was  apprenticed  in  the  historical-critical  methods  developed  in  the  19th 
century,  but  he  was  an  innovator  in  his  analysis  of  forms  and  in  his  concept  of  the 
coherence  of  the  text.  His  primary  historical  interest  was  in  the  religious  environment  of 
early  Christianity.  His  alertness  to  the  minute  details  in  a  text  that  hint  at  its  past  was 
amazing. — D.J.H. 


685.  C.  Ognibene,  “II  metodo  esegetico  di  Albert  Schweitzer,”  RicBibRel  12  (3,  ’77) 
7-34. 

The  presuppositions  and  methodology  of  Schweitzer’s  exegesis  are  examined.  The 
reason  his  influence  has  faded  appears  to  lie  in  his  methodology.  Despite  his  scholarly 
achievements,  two  defects  can  be  pointed  out:  an  inadequate  treatment  of  the  sources 
(some  were  accepted  and  others  rejected  too  readily)  and  a  tendency  to  impose  his  own 
pattern  on  the  facts,  with  the  philosopher  prevailing  over  the  exegete. — J.J.C. 

686.  H.  Paulsen,  “Traditionsgeschichtliche  Methode  und  religionsgeschichtliche 
Schule,”  ZeitTheolKirch  75  (1,  ’78)  20-55. 

The  first  half  of  the  article  traces  developments  and  refinements  in  the  tradition- 
historical  method  as  discerned  in  the  writings  of  H.  Gunkel,  A.  Eichhorn,  W.  Bousset, 
and  W.  Wrede.  The  second  half  treats  the  most  important  concerns  of  the  history-of- 
religions  school,  the  historical  conditions  that  made  the  school  possible,  and  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  form  criticism.  The  entire  process  of  transmission  and  the  history  of  the  social 
group  to  which  each  author  belonged  play  a  decisive  role  in  tradition  history.  According 
to  the  history-of-religions  school,  no  sphere  of  life  can  escape  the  all-consuming  power  of 
history. — D.J.H. 

687.  C.  H.  Pinnock,  “Evangelicals  and  Inerrancy:  The  Current  Debate,”  TheolToday 
35  (1,  ’78)  65-69. 

In  fundamentalist  theology,  belief  in  biblical  inerrancy  is  nothing  less  than  a  defining 
assumption.  Three  positions  can  be  distinguished  at  present  within  the  evangelical 
coalition:  unqualified  acceptance  of  biblical  inerrancy,  modified  acceptance,  and  admis¬ 
sion  of  error  in  the  Bible.  If  the  opponents  of  biblical  inerrancy  (e.g.  F.  F.  Bruce,  G.  C. 
Berkouwer,  D.  A.  Hubbard,  G.  E.  Ladd)  frame  their  positive  position  in  practical  and 
pastoral  terms,  they  may  be  able  to  exercise  great  influence  in  the  evangelical  movement 
and  not  be  shoved  off  to  the  side. — D.J.H. 

688.  L.  F.  Rivera,  “El  metodo  fenomenologico  en  la  Biblia,”  RevistBib  39  (3,  ’77) 
243-252. 

This  examination  of  the  phenomenological-existential  approach  to  the  Bible  considers 
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the  existential  reality  of  the  link  between  humanity  and  the  Bible,  discusses  the  need  for 
what  E.  Husserl  calls  epoche,  i.e.  a  suspension  of  judgment  and  a  putting  aside  of  all 
presuppositions  in  order  to  gain  access  to  the  Bible,  and  shows  how  the  phenomenologi¬ 
cal  method  resolves  the  traditional  dichotomy  of  idealism  versus  positivism  in  its  view  of 
humanity  as  intentionality  and  existence. — S.B.M. 

689.  R.  B.  Strimple,  “The  Relationship  between  Scripture  and  Tradition  in  Contem¬ 
porary  Roman  Catholic  Theology,”  WestTheolJ own  40  (1,  ’77)  22-38. 

Catholic  theologians  agree  about  the  formal  insufficiency  of  Scripture,  i.e.  the  Bible  is 
not  sufficient  to  give  anyone  a  knowledge  of  God’s  will,  because  that  cannot  be  under¬ 
stood  apart  from  the  authoritative  understanding  and  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Their 
debate  concerns  only  the  material  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  Scripture,  i.e.  whether 
there  are  revealed  truths  that  can  be  known  only  through  tradition.  When  J.  R.  Geisel- 
mann  speaks  of  the  church,  Scripture,  and  tradition  as  forming  a  coherent  whole,  he 
really  means  that  the  church  is  all  and  that  the  three  entities  are  not  coordinate.  Con¬ 
temporary  Roman  Catholic  theology  is  farther  removed  than  ever  from  a  Reformed 
understanding  of  the  Bible. — D.J.H. 

690.  P.  Stuhlmacher,  “Hauptprobleme  und  Chancen  kirchlicher  Schriftauslegung,” 
TheolBeitr  9  (2,  ’78)  53-69. 

The  ecclesiastical  exposition  of  Scripture  should  interpret  the  Bible  out  of  love  for 
truth,  in  accord  with  truth,  and  in  the  context  of  the  church’s  life.  If  exegesis  does  not 
wish  to  surrender  its  function  within  the  church  and  its  long  hermeneutical  experience,  it 
must  consider  more  closely  the  hermeneutical  significance  of  the  biblical  texts,  the 
results  that  can  be  expected  from  current  exegetical  methods,  and  the  life-horizon  in 
which  the  ecclesiastical  exposition  of  Scripture  stands. — D.J.H. 

691.  M.  Thornton,  “Spirituality  in  the  Modern  World.  II.  Meditation  and  Modern 
Biblical  Studies,”  ExpTimes  89  (6,  ’78)  164-167. 

Modern  biblical  scholarship  helps  meditation  at  first  or  second  remove,  but  not  usu¬ 
ally  directly.  It  creates,  re-creates,  revises,  and  enlightens  the  theology  that  guides  living 
relationship  with  God  in  prayer.  There  is  an  essential  connection  between  scholarship 
and  prayer,  but  the  two  must  not  be  confused. — D.J.H. 

692.  J.  van  den  Berg,  “De  uitdaging  van  het  historisch-kritisch  onderzoek”  [The 
Challenge  of  Historical-Critical  Investigation],  GereJTheolTijd  77  (4,  ’77)  239- 
259. 

Does  the  application  of  the  historical-critical  method  represent  a  threat  to  the  life  of 
faith,  or  does  it  further  a  better  understanding  of  the  biblical  witness?  A  survey  of  the 
19th-century  discussion  in  Holland  on  this  question  is  given.  During  that  period  the 
“supernaturalists”  with  their  naive  approach  to  the  Bible  were  confronted  with  the 
“moderns”  (e.g.  J.  H.  Scholten).  The  latter  contended  that  the  historical-critical  method 
would  lead  via  the  recovery  of  the  historical  Jesus  to  a  new,  biblical,  and  positive 
content  different  from  the  old  orthodoxy,  which  knew  only  the  ecclesiastical  Christ.  For 
the  “ethicals”  (e.g.  D.  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye)  the  analysis  of  the  sources  of  Christian 
tradition  could  not  destroy  Christian  faith.  They  rejected  the  opposition  between  super¬ 
naturalism  and  naturalism,  since  we  meet  God  in  our  consciences.  A.  Kuyper  disputed 
with  both  the  moderns  and  the  ethicals,  but  his  position  involved  an  element  of  con- 
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tradiction,  in  that  he  posited  a  theological  science  based  on  the  unconditional  authority 
of  Scripture. — J.L. 

693.  A.  J.  M.  Wedderburn,  “The  New  Testament  as  the  Church’s  Book?”  Scot 
JournTheol  31  (1,  ’78)  23-40. 

In  The  New  Testament  as  the  Church’s  Book  (1972)  W.  Marxsen  urges  the  church  to 
base  its  life  more  directly  on  the  NT  and  the  Jesus  to  whom  it  witnesses.  But  a  look  at 
homiletical  and  theological  practice  and  at  the  churches’  own  statements  about  the  Bible 
indicates  that  what  Marxsen  envisions  is  not  really  happening.  Furthermore,  Marxsen 
has  not  pushed  the  starting  point  back  far  enough,  since  he  stops  at  the  earliest  recover¬ 
able  Christian  witness  to  Jesus.  The  person  of  Jesus  must  be  the  ultimate  test  of  the 
fitness  of  any  word  or  deed  claiming  to  be  Christian.  The  primary  responsibility  of 
exegesis  in  the  church  is  to  measure  the  church’s  traditions  against  the  historical  reality 
that  is  their  legitimation.  The  discipline  demands  that  historical  facts  and  subsequent 
reinterpretations  be  distinguished. — D.J.H. 

694.  M.  Wolniewicz,  “Spor  o  metode  nauczania  Pisma  sw.  w  polskich  uczelniach 
teologicznych  w  XIX  wieku  (Controverse  au  sujet  de  la  methode  d’enseignement 
de  la  Bible  aux  instituts  theologiques  en  Pologne  au  XIXe  siecle),”  CollTheol  47  (3, 
’77)  61-72. 

The  political  partitions  of  Poland  played  a  key  role  in  determining  the  fate  of  histori¬ 
cal-critical  biblical  study  there  in  the  19th  century.  The  regions  under  Austrian  and 
Russian  domination  used  the  work  of  J.  Jahn  of  Vienna,  purged  of  its  rationalistic 
colorings  by  L.  Ackermann.  Polish  scholars  like  P.  Szymanski  and  M.  Bobrowski 
adapted  this  material  for  Polish  students.  In  historical-critical  scholarship  two  trends 
emerged:  biblical  study  in  the  seminaries  was  dominated  by  concern  for  theological  and 
dogmatic  positions,  but  in  the  universities  critical  biblical  scholarship  was  offered 
among  the  electives.  Though  some  seminary  teachers  succeeded  in  integrating  the  histor¬ 
ical-critical  method  into  their  teaching,  writing,  and  translations,  full  acceptance  of  it 
had  to  wait  for  another  century. — J.P. 

693.  G.  Zevini,  “Le  componenti  principali  del  ‘senso  spirituale’  della  Scrittura  alia  luce 
del  Magistero  moderno,”  EuntDoc  30  (2,  ’77)  241-259. 

The  hermeneutical  components  of  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Bible  used  in  official  Roman 
Catholic  ecclesiastical  documents  from  Providentissimus  to  Dei  Verbum  are  considered: 
the  Holy  Spirit’s  role  in  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  the  unity  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  the 
life  of  the  church  and  its  tradition,  and  the  analogy  of  faith. — S.B.M. 

696.  J.  Zumstein,  “^interpretation  du  Nouveau  Testament,”  RevTheolPhil  110  (1, 
’78)  49-63. 

The  article  takes  up  three  major  problems  raised  by  R.  Bultmann:  historical  criticism, 
hermeneutics,  and  demythologization.  Historical  criticism  aims  to  provide  an  objective, 
verifiable,  and  orderly  description  of  phenomena  from  the  human  past  accessible  to 
scientific  investigation.  The  objective  interpretation  of  the  NT  is  ultimately  concerned 
with  the  understanding  of  human  existence  proper  to  the  documents.  The  mythological 
language  of  the  NT  must  be  interpreted,  not  sanctified  or  eliminated.  The  scientific 
interpretation  of  the  NT  is  a  necessity  dictated  by  Christian  faith  itself. — D.J.H. 
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697.  P.  Bellet,  “Analecta  Coptica,”  CathBibQuart  40  (1,  ’78)  37-52. 

The  article  presents  the  text  of  the  Sahidic  fragment  of  Exod  21:17-35;  23:5-21  pre¬ 
served  at  the  Walters  Art  Gallery  in  Baltimore,  the  text  of  the  Subakhmimic  fragments 
of  Heb  5:5-9,  11-14  and  Phlm  6,  15-16  from  the  Cambridge  University  Library  Codex 
Or.  1700,  a  new  translation  of  the  Bohairic  scholion  of  Irenaeus  to  Jn  20:24-29,  and  a 
discussion  of  the  etymological  speculation  on  the  definition  of  soter  as  “redeemer”  in 
Gospel  of  Truth  16:37. — D.J.H. 

698.  A.  Berlendis,  “Frammenti  di  N.T.  nellagrotta  7a  di  Qumran?” RicBibRel  12  (3, 
’77)  81-87. 

J.  O’Callaghan  [§§  17-24,  828 — 829]  has  suggested  that  several  fragments  from  Qum¬ 
ran  Cave  7  are  texts  of  the  NT  dating  from  the  middle  of  the  1st  century.  A  survey  of 
scholars  who  have  studied  the  question,  especially  C.  M.  Martini  [§  17-27],  P.  Benoit 
[§  17-823],  M.  Baillet  [§  17-822],  C.  H.  Roberts  [§  17-429],  andK.  Aland  [§  18-41],  shows 
that  the  proposal  has  not  won  widespread  support.  The  chief  arguments  against  it  are 
the  minuteness  and  poor  condition  of  the  fragments,  some  questionable  restorations, 
the  date  postulated  for  the  NT  books,  and  the  possibility  that  the  texts  are  from  the 
LXX. — J.J.C. 

699-  P.-M.  Bogaert,  “Bulletin  d’ancienne  litterature  chretienne  latine.  Tome  VI. 
Bulletin  de  la  Bible  latine,”  RevBen  87  (1-2,  ’77)  [29]-[64]. 

The  second  installment  of  Tome  VI  [see  §  20-7 16J  describes  and  evaluates  96  items 
dealing  with  the  Latin  Bible  as  a  whole,  the  OT,  the  NT,  and  the  Apocrypha.  The  final 
page  of  the  article  treats  the  first  two  items  of  the  third  installment.  [To  be 
continued.] — D.J.H. 

700.  J.  Duplacy  and  C.  M.  Martini,  “Bulletin  de  critique  textuelle  du  Nouveau 
Testament.  V  (2^™  partie,  fin),”  Biblica  58  (4,  ’77)  542-568. 

This  installment  [see  §  22-337]  continues  the  section  devoted  to  the  NT  text  by 
discussing  twelve  items  on  the  Greek  text  and  eighteen  on  the  ancient  versions.  There 
are  also  sections  discussing  methodology  (fourteen  items)  and  the  history  of  criticism  and 
of  the  printed  text  (three). — D.J.H. 

701.  J.  K.  Elliott,  “In  Defence  of  Thoroughgoing  Eclecticism  In  New  Testament 
Textual  Criticism,”  RestorQuart  21  (2,  ’78)  95-115. 

This  response  to  D.  Flatt’s  description  and  evaluation  [§  20-17]  of  thoroughgoing 
eclecticism  as  applied  in  the  text-critical  studies  of  G.  D.  Kilpatrick  and  of  the  author  is 
based  on  a  translation  of  the  article  recently  published  in  French  in  RevBib  [§  22- 
338].— D.J.H. 

702.  G.  D.  Fee,  “Modern  Textual  Criticism  and  the  Revival  of  the  Textus  Receptus ,” 
JournEvangTheolSoc  21  (1,  ’78)  19-33. 

The  question  as  to  which  text  of  the  Greek  NT  is  nearest  to  the  autographs  cannot  be 
answered  by  a  theological  a  priori,  as  modern  proponents  of  the  Textus  Receptus  like 
Z.  C.  Hodges  [§  13-497]  seek  to  do.  Furthermore,  they  are  faced  with  the  problem  that 
the  Byzantine  text-form  is  completely  unknown  from  any  of  the  evidence  up  to  A.D. 
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350.  Finally,  in  matters  of  orthography,  harmonization,  and  grammatical  and  stylistic 
features  the  Byzantine  tradition  comes  out  badly.  The  working  pastor  may  have 
confidence  in  a  Greek  text  like  that  of  the  United  Bible  Societies  or  Nestle-Aland  and  an 
English  translation  like  the  New  International  Version. — D.J.H. 

703.  K.  Junack,  “The  Reliability  of  the  New  Testament  Text  from  the  Perspective  of 
Textual  Criticism,”  BibTrans  29  (1,  ’78)  128-140. 

The  text  of  the  NT  has  been  preserved  with  a  greater  degree  of  certainty  than  can  be 
claimed  for  any  other  book  from  the  ancient  world  because  of  the  abundant  evidence  of 
the  manuscript  tradition,  the  unbroken  continuity  of  manuscript  evidence  reaching  back 
to  the  earliest  period  of  the  church,  the  meticulous  professional  standards  of  the  scribes 
who  preserved  the  text,  the  constant  use  of  the  text  and  its  integration  into  the  life  of  the 
church,  and  the  development  of  the  tools  of  textual  criticism  with  their  sensitive  meth¬ 
ods  for  detecting  scribal  slips  and  errors. — D.J.H. 

704.  W.  L.  Richards,  “A  Critique  of  a  New  Testament  Text-Critical 
Methodology — The  Claremont  Profile  Method,”  JournBibLit  96  (4,  ’77)  555-566. 

The  Claremont  Profile  Method  developed  by  P.  R.  McReynolds  and  F.  Wisse  is 
evaluated  by  applying  it  to  the  Byzantine  text-type  of  1  John.  (1)  The  CPM  is  a  superior 
method  for  classifying  Byzantine  manuscripts  into  groups,  in  that  it  calls  for  grouping  to 
be  based  on  all  units  of  variation.  The  profiles  that  are  formed  include  both  the  shared 
and  the  unique  readings.  (2)  From  the  results  of  studies  in  1  John,  it  would  be  much  safer 
to  proceed  with  the  formation  of  groups  and  their  profiles  by  first  forming  tentative 
groups  through  quantitative  analysis  rather  than  by  using  the  classifications  of  H.  von 
Soden.— D.J.H. 


Textual  Criticism,  §§  22-723,  726. 

Biblical  Philology  and  Translation 

705.  D.  C.  Arichea,  Jr.,  “Translating  ‘grace’  ( charis )  in  the  New  Testament,”  Bib 
Trans  29  (2,  ’78)  201-206. 

A  truly  meaningful  translation  of  the  NT  recognizes  a  wide  range  of  possibilities  in 
rendering  charis.  The  article  considers  the  meaning  and  structure  of  these  passages  in 
which  charis  occurs:  Jn  1:14,  16,  17;  Acts  13:43;  Gal  1:3;  Rom  3:23-24;  2  Cor  4:15,  6:1; 
12:9;  Eph  2:8-9;  Rom  5:20-6:2. — D.J.H. 

706.  B.  M.  Newman,  Jr.,  “Translating  ‘the  Kingdom  of  God’  outside  the  Gospels,” 
BibTrans  29  (2,  ’78)  225-231. 

This  third  and  final  article  in  the  series  [see  §§  19-448;  21-372]  about  translating 
basileia  tou  theou  in  the  NT  offers  advice  on  rendering  the  phrase  in  eight  passages  from 
Acts  and  twenty-one  passages  from  the  NT  Epistles. — D.J.H. 

707.  A.  Passoni  Dell’Acqua,  “La  metafora  biblica  di  Dio  come  roccia  e  la  sua 
soppressione  nelle  antiche  versioni,”  EphLiturg  91  (6,  ’77)  417-453. 

The  metaphors  in  Ps  18:2  illustrate  the  biblical  preference  for  figurative  language  and 
concrete  imagery.  Among  the  more  striking  images  used  to  describe  the  divine  attributes 
is  that  of  the  rock.  The  concept  expresses  both  divinity  as  strength  and  fidelity,  and 
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divinity  as  refuge.  Concentrating  on  these  meanings,  the  article  examines  sur  and  sela‘ 
with  their  derivatives  in  the  OT  as  well  as  their  renderings  in  the  LXX,  Vulgate, 
Peshitta,  and  Targums.  It  also  considers  the  Syriac  and  Jewish  Aramaic  versions  which, 
though  Semitic,  do  not  preserve  the  same  metaphor  as  the  Hebrew.  In  its  attempt  to 
explain  the  usage  and  nonusage  of  the  rock  metaphor,  the  article  further  investigates  the 
Qumran  documents  and  the  NT  passages  containing  petra  and  lithos .  A  three-stage 
“de-metaphorizing”  process  is  uncovered:  (1)  from  the  formulation  of  the  image  in 
Exodus  (2)  through  its  preservation  during  the  Babylonian  captivity  and  in  Aquila  and 
at  Qumran  (3)  to  its  suppression  in  the  LXX,  Peshitta,  Targums,  Vulgate,  and  NT. 
There  is  a  rock  metaphor  in  the  NT,  but  it  is  not  a  vehicle  for  expressing  the  divine 
attributes  as  in  the  OT. — S.B.M. 

708.  W.  Stenger,  “Die  Gottesbezeichnung  ‘lebendiger  Gott’  im  Neuen  Testament,” 
TrierTheolZeit  87  (1,  ’78)  61-69. 

The  NT  designation  “living  God”  reflects  the  OT  emphasis  on  the  creating  and  saving 
power  of  Yahweh  and  its  development  in  Jewish  missionary  activity.  The  epithet  occurs 
in  the  contexts  of  oaths  (Mt  26:63;  Rev  10:5-6),  judgment  (e.g.  Heb  10:31;  Rom  14:11), 
and  Christian  missionary  activity  (e.g.  Acts  14:15;  Heb  9:14;  Mt  16:16).  Paul  knew  the 
term  from  the  Jewish  missionary  vocabulary  but  also  used  it  eschatologically  with 
reference  to  the  resurrection  (Rom  4:17),  the  formation  of  the  church  (Rom  9:26),  God’s 
presence  within  the  church  (2  Cor  6:16),  and  the  apostolic  ministry  (2  Cor  3).  The 
connection  between  the  “living  God”  and  God’s  eschatological  saving  activity  is  also 
found  in  1  Tim  4:10  and  3:15. — D.J.H. 

709.  F.  C.  Synge,  “Not  Doubt  but  Discriminate,”  ExpTimes  89  (7,  ’78)  203-205. 

The  fundamental  sense  of  diakrino  is  the  distinguishing  of  differences,  the  separation 
of  one  thing  from  another  so  that  a  dispute  may  be  settled.  The  tradition  that  “doubt”  is 
a  proper  translation  for  diakrino  is  the  product  of  a  failure  to  hold  fast  to  the  NT 
understanding  of  pistis,  the  opposite  of  which  is  not  doubt  but  “works.” — D.J.H. 


710.  R.  G.  Bratcher,  “One  Bible  in  Many  Translations,”  Interpretation  32  (2,  ’78) 
115-129. 

An  examination  of  some  English  translations  published  since  the  appearance  of  the 
Revised  Standard  Version  in  1952:  Jerusalem  Bible,  New  English  Bible,  New  American 
Bible,  Living  Bible,  New  International  Version,  and  Good  News  Bible.  The  NEB  and 
GNB  are  probably  best  for  clarity  and  ease  of  understanding  in  reading  for  content,  and 
the  NEB  will  particularly  appeal  to  those  who  enjoy  a  more  elevated  style.  For  private 
or  group  study  the  JB  and  NAB  are  especially  recommended,  since  the  supplementary 
material  they  include  provides  a  wealth  of  information  indispensable  to  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures.  Most  prefer  the  RSV  for  use  in  public 
worship,  since  it  preserves  the  traditional  language  and  forms  consecrated  by  long  usage 
and  enshrined  in  song,  sermon,  poetry,  and  liturgy.  It  seems  certain  that  the  NIV  will  be 
widely  used  in  worship  when  the  complete  Bible  becomes  available. — D.J.H. 

711.  E.  Fry,  “Translating  Biblical  Measurements,”  BibTrans  29  (2,  ’78)  237-243. 

As  a  general  rule  references  to  money,  weights,  and  measures  should  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  present-day  equivalents,  using  units  of  measurement  with  which  readers  are 
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familiar.  A  good  rule  for  rounding  off  figures  is  to  express  the  translated  measurement 
with  the  same  number  of  “significant”  figures  (i.e.  figures  other  than  place-holding  zeros) 
as  in  the  original  measurement.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  obscure  the  symbolic 
significance  that  certain  numbers  had  for  the  biblical  writer  (e.g.  Rev  21:9-21).  A  start¬ 
ing  point  in  the  NT  for  working  out  modern  money  equivalents  could  be  the  denarius, 
which  was  the  daily  wage  of  a  rural  worker  (see  Mt  20:2). — D.J.H. 

712.  T.  Mueller,  “Observations  on  Some  New  Testament  Texts  Based  on 
Generative-Transformational  Grammar,”  BibTrans  29  (1,  ’78)  117-120. 

Application  of  the  techniques  of  generative-transformational  grammar  results  in  the 
following  translations  for  problematic  NT  phrases:  “a  peace  emanating  from  his  good 
pleasure  with  mankind”  (Lk  2:14),  “by  believing  the  message”  (Gal  3:2,  5),  “the  man 
who  has  been  made  righteous  by  faith  will  have  everlasting  life”  (Gal  3:11;  Rom  1:17), 
and  “anyone  who  proclaims  Jesus  as  the  Christ  who  has  come  in  the  flesh”  (1  Jn 
4:2).— D.J.H. 

713.  J.  T.  Noonan,  Jr.,  “No  Room  at  TraveLodge,”  Commonweal  [New  York]  105 
(7,  ’78)  202-204. 

The  mistakes  made  in  the  New  American  Bible  (e.g.  the  devious  employee  in  Lk  16:8 
[see  §  22-431],  the  violent  widow  in  Lk  18:5,  the  self-aware  hypocrites  in  Lk  18:9,  the 
confused  men  in  2  Thes  3:2)  represent  a  combination  of  the  translators’  attenuated  moral 
sense  and  insensitivity  to  English  usage  and  English  prose.  But  none  of  these  botches 
quite  prepares  the  listener  for  the  rendering  of  katalymati  in  Lk  2:7  as  “the  place  where 
travellers  lodge.” — D.J.H. 

714.  C.  R.  Taber,  “Translation  as  Interpretation,”  Interpretation  32  (2,  ’78)  130-143. 

A  translation  is  not  maximally  faithful  to  the  original  unless  it  conveys  the  same 
meaning  and  does  so  as  idiomatically  as  the  original  text  in  the  original  language.  The 
translator  breaks  down  the  task  into  three  manageable  stages:  (1)  assigning  meanings  to 
words  and  structures  and  analyzing  the  complex  surface  structures  into  kernels,  (2) 
transferring  the  parts  of  the  message  into  the  receptor  language,  and  (3)  restructuring  the 
pile  of  pieces  into  a  finished  text  in  the  receptor  language. — D.J.H. 

715.  L.  Williamson,  Jr.,  “Translations  and  Interpretation:  New  Testament,” 
Interpretation  32  (2,  ’78)  158-170. 

Taking  Mk  1:1-15  and  Gal  3:1-14  as  samples,  the  article  describes  and  discusses 
decisions  about  meaning  that  underlie  differences  in  six  English  translations.  The  in¬ 
terpreter  should  be  aware  of  the  primary  difference  between  translations  based  on 
formal  correspondence  (KJV,  ASV,  RSV)  and  those  based  on  dynamic  equivalence 
(NEB,  JB,  TEV).  If  only  one  translation  is  used,  let  it  be  one  based  on  formal  corre¬ 
spondence.  It  is  preferable  to  work  from  at  least  three  translations — one  formal  and  two 
dynamic.  In  the  case  of  each  significant  difference  among  translations,  the  interpreter 
should  ask  how  the  difference  arose.  One  should  compare  translations  in  order  to 
expand  one’s  understanding  of  the  text,  to  hear  its  several  nuances,  to  discern  in  the  light 
of  its  context  which  one  is  dominant,  and  to  savor  various  acceptable  renditions  of  it  in 
English.— D.J.H. 
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Bulletins 


716.  F.  Bovon,  “Nouveau  Testament:  de  nouveaux  outils  sur  l’etabli  de  l’exegete,” 
RevTheolPhil  110  (1,  ’78)  65-72. 

This  bulletin  of  valuable  aids  for  exegesis  includes  discussions  of  bibliographies, 
concordances,  patristic  exegesis  of  the  NT,  theological  dictionaries,  text-critical  tools, 
collected  essays,  NT  introductions,  works  on  Judaism,  commentaries,  and  biblical 
theologies. — D.J.H. 

717.  W.  W.  Gasque,  “Key  Books  of  ’77.  The  New  Testament,”  ChristToday  22  (11, 
’78)  701-704. 

This  survey  of  books  (all  in  English)  published  in  1977  provides  brief  descriptions  and 
evaluations  under  these  headings:  Jesus  and  the  Gospels  (twenty-six  items),  reference 
tools  (five),  introduction  (eight),  text  (three),  Paul  (eight),  Revelation  (two),  Hebrews 
(one),  1  Peter  (two),  and  background  (ten).  [In  the  same  issue  there  are  bulletins  on  both 
Testaments  by  Gasque  and  C.  E.  Armerding  (pp.  700-701)  and  on  the  OT  by  Armerding 
(pp.  706-709).]— D.J.H. 

718.  J.-P.  Lemonon,  “Chronique  d’ecriture  sainte:  nouveau  testament,”  LumVie  26 
(135,  ’77)  93-102. 

The  first  part  of  this  survey  of  books  and  articles  published  recently  in  French  concen¬ 
trates  on  the  new  methods  of  interpretation  (e.g.  structuralist,  materialist,  psychoanalyt¬ 
ic),  and  the  second  part  discusses  some  concerns  of  “classic”  exegesis  (tools,  Jesus,  NT 
world,  Gospels). — D.J.H. 

719-  J.  Schlosser,  “Chronique  d’exegese  du  Nouveau  Testament,”  RevSciRel  52  (1, 
’78)  29-49. 

Summaries  and  evaluations  of  twenty  recently  published  books  (in  various  languages) 
are  presented  under  these  headings:  Jesus  and  the  Synoptics  (ten  items),  Gospel  of  John 
(four),  Paul  and  his  heirs  (four),  and  diverse  (two). — D.J.H. 

720.  D.  Senior,  “The  New  Testament  in  Review,”  BibToday  95  (’78)  1583-86. 

After  remarks  on  R.  E.  Brown’s  The  Birth  of  the  Messiah  (1977),  the  article  discusses 
recently  published  books  on  Jesus  (two),  NT  theology  (five),  and  commentaries 
(four).— D.J.H. 


GOSPELS— ACTS 

Gospels  ( General ) 

721.  J.  Breuss,  “Was  macht  eine  apostolische  Schrift  zum  Evangelium?”  Diakonia  9 
(3,  ’78)  160-173. 

Exploration  of  what  makes  an  apostolic  writing  a  Gospel  leads  to  these  conclusions: 
(1)  A  Gospel  is  a  linguistic  creation  that  represents  Jesus  and  exemplifies  his  messiah- 
ship.  (2)  Scripture  is  fulfilled  for  us  if  it  is  understood  according  to  its  character  as  gospel. 
(3)  Scripture  is  directed  to  witness.  (4)  The  analytic  use  of  the  word  “God”  leads  to  a 
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distorted  understanding  of  Scripture.  Rather,  the  Christian  concept  of  God  is  exem¬ 
plified  by  forms  of  social  life  that  go  back  to  Jesus. — D.J.H. 

722.  G.  D.  Kilpatrick,  “The  Historic  Present  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts,”  ZeitNTWiss 
68  (3-4,  ’77)  258-262. 

The  historic  present  was  avoided  in  Hellenistic  Greek  of  a  literary  character  but  was 
used  in  Atticism.  Its  frequent  use  by  Mark  and  John  suggests  a  lack  of  literary  training. 
Matthew  drastically  reduces  the  occurrences,  and  surviving  ones  are  due  mostly  to  Mark 
and  other  sources.  With  very  few  exceptions  Luke  avoids  the  historical  present,  but  Acts 
shows  the  influence  of  Atticism  in  its  use  of  phesin.  The  examination  of  this  stylistic 
device  must  be  accompanied  by  textual  criticism  and  may  contribute  to  source 
criticism. — G.  W.M. 

723.  C.  M.  Martini,  “Is  There  a  Late  Alexandrian  Text  of  the  Gospels?”  NTStucL  24 
(3,  ’78)  285-296. 

An  examination  of  the  historical  process  that  led  to  the  concept  of  a  late  Alexandrian 
text  of  the  Gospels  is  followed  by  a  study  of  the  Gospel  quotations  in  the  Toura  Papyri  of 
Didymus  the  Blind,  especially  those  from  Jn.  (1)  The  newly  discovered  papyri  are 
witnesses  to  the  persistence  in  the  4th  century  of  a  type  of  text  that  is  neither  Koine  nor 
Western  but  has  much  in  common  with  the  old  Egyptian  manuscripts.  (2)  Didymus 
usually  sides  with  the  representatives  of  a  prerecensional  type  of  Egyptian  text.  (3)  The 
writings  of  Didymus  are  not  to  be  considered  as  evidence  for  the  rise  or  the  existence  of  a 
late  Alexandrian  text  in  4th-century  Egypt.  (4)  There  are  some  variants  in  Egyptian 
manuscripts  that  could  be  better  explained  if  we  presuppose  the  existence  in  Egypt  of  a 
text  different  from  the  P75-B  type,  but  the  denomination  “late  Alexandrian”  for  these 
readings  is  misleading  since  they  reflect  a  very  old  text. — D.J.H. 

724.  R.  Page,  “The  Dramatization  of  Jesus,”  Theology  81  (681,  ’78)  182-189. 

The  Gospels  are  very  similar  to  plays  in  the  thematic  portrayal  of  action,  the  con¬ 
straints  of  characterization,  and  the  impact  of  presentation.  They  are  most  like  drama  in 
their  representation  of  Jesus  as  an  identity  whose  multiple  personal  characteristics  have 
been  organized  into  the  role  of  the  Messiah. — D.J.H. 

725.  M.  Saillard,  “La  justice  dans  l’evangile,”  LumVie  26  (135,  ’77)  67-76. 

Investigation  of  the  theme  of  justice  in  the  Gospels  uncovers  little  interest  in  justice  as 
the  recognition  of  legal  rights  or  as  impartiality.  Rather,  the  just  are  faithful  to  God  and 
try  to  see  all  persons  as  their  neighbors.  Nevertheless,  as  the  one  inaugurating  the  reign 
of  God,  Jesus  called  for  justice  toward  all  the  oppressed. — D.J.H. 

726.  G.  Strecker,  “Eine  Evangelienharmonie  bei  Justin  und  Pseudoklemens?” 
NTStucL  24  (3,  ’78)  297-316. 

Analysis  of  the  sixteen  instances  in  which  Justin  Martyr  and  ps. -Clement  share  com¬ 
binations  of  Gospel  texts  leads  to  these  conclusions:  (1)  The  citations  range  from  free 
versions  explicable  as  oral  traditions  to  cases  of  clear  literary  dependence  on  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.  (2)  Proponents  of  the  existence  of  a  Gospel  harmony  on  the  basis  of  the  mixed 
citations  fail  to  consider  the  role  of  free  quotation  from  memory.  (3)  The  high  level  of 
redactional  creativity  in  the  OT  mixed  citations  suggests  a  similar  situation  in  the  NT 
citations.  (4)  The  freedom  exercised  in  citing  OT  and  NT  texts  corresponds  to  the 
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practices  customary  in  other  patristic  writings.  (5)  Mixed  quotations  are  found  in  all 
literary  strata  of  the  Pseudo-Clementines  and  in  Justin’s  Apology  and  Dialogue  with 
Trypho.  (6)  The  existence  of  a  Gospel  harmony  prepared  by  Justin  and  used  by  ps.- 
Clement  and  Tatian  is  pure  speculation  and  is  nowhere  confirmed  in  the  literature  of 
antiquity.  (7)  The  hypothesis  of  a  Gospel  harmony  common  to  Justin  and  ps. -Clement 
has  no  foundation. — D.J.H. 

i 

Gospels,  §  22-737. 


Jesus 

727.  G.  Baumbach,  “Fragen  der  modernen  jiidischen  Jesusforschung  an  die  christ- 
liche  Theologie,”  TheolLitZeit  102  (9,  ’77)  625-636. 

Examination  of  modern  Jewish  research  on  Jesus  (e.g.  by  J.  Klausner,  P.  E.  Lapide, 
D.  Flusser,  S.  Ben-Chorin,  E.  L.  Ehrlich)  raises  important  questions  for  Christian 
theology  regarding  subjective  presuppositions  and  objective  criteria,  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  historical  Jesus  and  the  kerygmatic  Christ,  the  reason  for  Jesus’  death  and  the 
uniqueness  of  his  teaching,  and  Jewish-Christian  ecumenism  today. — D.J.H. 

728.  G.  De  Rosa,  “Chi  e  Gesu?  Le  immagini  e  la  realta,”  CivCatt  128  (3047,  ’77) 
42  7-442. 

From  the  Enlightenment  to  the  present  Jesus  has  been  reduced  to  various  images,  e.g. 
the  ideal  of  moral  perfection,  a  revolutionary,  a  socialist,  a  Marxist,  a  man  for  others. 
The  study  of  the  Gospels,  however,  shows  that  he  is  the  risen  Lord  and  the  source  of 
grace.  Only  if  Jesus  is  what  Christian  faith  professes  him  to  be — the  Son  of  God — does 
he  have  meaning  for  humanity  and  for  history. — J.J.C. 

729.  G.  De  Rosa,  “La  fede  cristiana  et  la  storicita  di  Gesu,”  CivCatt  128  (3044,  ’77) 
114-129. 

The  article  discusses  the  controversies  about  the  existence  of  Jesus,  the  Jesus  of  history 
and  the  Christ  of  faith,  and  the  value  of  the  traditions  underlying  the  Gospels.  The 
conclusion  reached  is  that  through  the  NT  we  are  in  touch  with  the  historical  Jesus,  and 
that  there  is  no  break  between  the  pre-Easter  Jesus  of  history  and  the  post-Easter  Christ 
of  faith. — J.J.C. 

730r.  P.  De  Rosa,  Jesus  who  became  Christ  [NT A  20,  p.  235] . 

E.  Hill,  “Muddying  the  Waters  or — A  Book  for  Babel,”  NewBlackfr  59  (692,  ’78) 
21-31. — This  very  bad  book  is  symptomatic  of  much  that  is  deplorable  in  current 
theological  writing.  It  naively  equates  the  modern  with  the  good,  oversimplifies  compli¬ 
cated  matters,  and  confuses  ideas,  issues,  and  antagonists.  [De  Rosa  replies  in  the  same 
issue  (pp.  31-32).] — D.J.H. 

731.  J.  I.  Gonzalez  Faus,  “Jesus  y  los  demonios.  Introduccion  cristologica  a  la  lucha 
por  la  justicia,”  EstEcl  52  (203,  ’77)  487-519. 

Demonology  seems  to  have  been  a  formative  element  of  all  ancient  world-views, 
including  those  of  Judaism  and  of  the  NT.  In  Judaism  these  representations,  which  had 
been  referred  to  previously  simply  as  “forces,”  began  to  be  personified.  This  develop¬ 
ment  is  also  seen  in  the  NT,  where  some  of  the  demons  have  names,  e.g.  Belial  (2  Cor 
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6:15),  Beelzebul  (Mt  10:25;  12:27  parr.).  This  conception  of  demonology  reflects  not 
merely  the  impotence  of  primitive  humanity  nor  even  the  necessity  of  explaining  the 
existence  of  evil,  but  more  the  incomprehensible  magnitude  of  evil  as  a  reality  stronger 
than  the  human  person  but  not  stronger  than  God.  In  spite  of  the  cultural  influence  of 
demonology,  Jesus  is  never  called  “exorcist”  in  the  NT.  Rather,  he  is  said  to  “cast  out” 
(ekballd )  demons  or  to  “command”  ( epitimad )  them.  Thus,  the  victory  over  the  demons  is 
not  the  result  of  magic  or  ritual  but  the  manifestation  of  the  authority  of  Jesus.  It  is  by 
virtue  of  this  victory  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  brought  about.  This  is  illustrated  by 
examining  Mk  1:23-28  (Lk  4:33-37);  Mk  5:1-20  (Mt  8:28-34;  Lk  8:26-39);  and  Mt  17:14- 
20  (Mk  9:14-29;  Lk  9:37-42).  Consequently,  what  is  decisive  in  Christian  preaching  is 
the  announcement  that  Satan  has  been  conquered. — M.P.H. 

732.  K.  Grayston,  “Jesus:  The  Historical  Question,”  DownRev  95  (321,  ’77)  254-270. 

After  positing  four  requirements  for  discovering  the  “historical”  Jesus,  the  article 
reviews  the  state  of  NT  scholarship  on  the  Gospels  as  sources  for  the  life  of  Jesus  and  the 
criteria  for  finding  the  actual  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus.  The  evidence  in  Paul’s  letters 
indicates  that  Jesus  was  a  revolutionary,  and  this  should  be  used  as  a  heuristic  principle 
to  separate  primary  and  secondary  Gospel  material. — D.J.H. 

733.  E.  Kasemann,  “Jesus,  l’acces  aux  origines,”  LumVie  26  (134,  ’77)  47-64. 

Access  to  Christian  origins  means  the  possibility  of  hearing  Jesus  as  someone  irre¬ 
placeable,  whose  activity,  death,  and  resurrection  taken  together  reveal  themselves  as 
full  of  import  for  me.  The  error  of  Enlightenment  historicism  consisted  in  substituting 
the  preliminary  rediscovery  of  a  human  historical  situation  for  the  search  after  Christian 
origins  in  the  gospel  proclamation.  The  episodes  of  the  crucifixion,  the  baptism  of  Jesus 
by  John,  and  the  Easter  experience  of  the  disciples  show  that  the  gospel  is  always  a 
rupture  in  historical  continuity. — D.J.H. 

734.  O.  Knoch,  “Die  Handlungsprinzipien  Jesu,”  Renovatio  33  (3,  ’77)  129-130,  (4, 
’77)  178-180. 

(1)  Jesus  acknowledged  the  Ten  Commandments  as  God’s  will  provided  that  carrying 
them  out  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  demands  of  God’s  kingdom.  He  emphasized  the 
connection  between  love  of  God  and  love  of  neighbor  and  broke  through  narrow  ethnic 
and  religious  notions  of  who  the  neighbor  is.  (2)  Loving  one’s  enemies  was  the  most 
striking  consequence  of  Jesus’  teaching  of  love  for  the  neighbor.  Jesus  understood  his 
new  order  not  as  a  set  of  regulations  or  laws  but  as  principles  of  acting  and  living  to  be 
applied  creatively  by  his  disciples. — D.J.H. 

735.  A.  Manrique,  “Jesus  de  Nazaret  ante  el  divorcio,”  BibFe  4  (10,  ’78)  33-46. 

The  key  to  the  current  urgent  problem  of  divorce  is  to  be  sought  in  Jesus’  attitude 
toward  marriage  and  divorce  as  well  as  in  the  actual  practice  of  the  church.  The  article 
takes  up  the  question  of  divorce  in  the  Judaism  of  Jesus’  time,  the  indissolubility  of 
marriage  in  the  discussion  between  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees,  and  the  teaching  of  Jesus  on 
divorce  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It  then  investigates  the  Matthean  addition  of 
“except  on  the  ground  of  unchastity”  (Mt  5:32;  19:9),  interpreting  porneia  as  “marriage 
between  blood  relatives.”  Finally,  the  practice  of  the  early  church  is  considered  which, 
while  striving  to  maintain  an  ideal,  made  exceptions  in  certain  cases. — S.B.M. 
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736.  R.  Marle,  “II  problema  cristologico  nell’esegesi  protestante  tedesca,”  CivCatt 
128  (3059,  ’77)  427-437. 

Christological  developments  in  Protestant  exegesis  are  briefly  outlined.  In  the  19th 
century  history  was  stressed,  and  scholars  sought  to  reconstruct  a  life  of  Jesus  from  the 
NT  texts.  In  the  20th  century  R.  Bultmann  has  been  the  dominant  thinker;  for  him  the 
history  of  Jesus  was  of  no  concern,  since  he  held  that  the  act  of  faith  was  unrelated  to 
scientific  research.  His  pupils  have  reacted  against  his  skepticism,  however,  and 
E.  Kasemann  in  particular  insists  that  there  must  be  a  continuity  between  the  Jesus  of 
history  and  the  Christ  of  faith.  This  position  is  welcome  and  promising.  On  the  other 
hand,  Kasemann  has  raised  new  questions  in  maintaining  that  there  was  not  one 
kerygma  but  several,  that  continuity  with  the  past  entails  a  break  with  tradition,  and 
that  this  continuity  is  entirely  due  to  God’s  action.  These  suggestions  can  lead  to  fruitful 
dialogue  and  to  renewed  concentration  on  the  paschal  mystery. — J.J.C. 

737.  D.  L.  Mealand,  “The  Dissimilarity  Test,”  ScotJournTheol  31  (1,  ’78)  41-50. 

The  test  of  dissimilarity  singles  out  as  attributable  to  Jesus  material  in  the  Gospels 
that  differs  from  Judaism  and  from  early  Christianity.  The  major  problems  encountered 
in  applying  this  criterion  are  the  circularity  involved  in  dealing  with  three  somewhat 
obscure  entities  and  the  danger  of  mistaking  the  distinctive  features  of  Jesus’  teaching 
for  the  characteristic  features.  Other  problems  include  assuming  the  uniqueness  of  Jesus 
without  reasonable  cause,  distorting  the  figure  of  Jesus,  the  possibility  of  new  discov¬ 
eries,  and  blindness  to  areas  of  agreement.  With  all  its  defects  the  dissimilarity  test  is  one 
of  our  most  valuable  tools  for  listing  the  critically  tested  minimum  of  material  that  we 
can  attribute  to  Jesus  with  a  high  measure  of  probability,  and  the  other  material  that 
might  also,  though  with  less  confidence,  be  added  to  it. — D.J.H. 

738.  P.-G.  Muller,  “‘Jesus  ja — Kirche  nein.’  Die  Frage  im  Licht  neuerer  exegetischer 
Methodik,”  TheolPraktQuart  126  (2,  ’78)  129-137. 

Many  people  today  claim  to  accept  Jesus  but  reject  the  church.  Indeed,  several 
exegetical  orientations  tend  to  make  a  sharp  division  between  Jesus  and  the  church.  But 
there  never  was  and  never  can  be  a  Jesus  without  or  outside  the  church,  because  Jesus  is 
not  known  to  us  apart  from  the  church’s  interest  in  him.  Ten  catechetical-didactic 
consequences  conclude  the  article. — D.J.H. 

739.  G.  Mussies,  “Onderzoek  naar  Jezus’  idiolekt  sinds  1900”  [The  Search  for  Jesus’ 
Idiolect  since  1900],  NedTheolTijd  31  (4,  ’77)  290-306. 

The  term  “idiolect”  refers  to  an  individual’s  distinctive,  personal  way  of  speaking. 
Various  studies  of  Jesus’  idiolect  are  surveyed:  H.  Weinel  (1900),  O.  Frommel  (1906), 
C.  F.  Burney  (1925),  T.  W.  Manson  (1931),  M.  Black  (1946),  J.  Jeremias  (1953),  and 
H.  Schiirmann  (1958).  The  presence  of  a  distinctive  feature  of  Jesus’  way  of  speaking  in 
a  given  logion  does  not  automatically  prove  the  authenticity  of  that  logion;  the  Christian 
community  has  certainly  expanded  Jesus’  language.  Nevertheless,  the  analysis  of  Jesus’ 
mode  of  speech  as  it  is  presented  in  the  NT,  especially  in  the  Synoptics,  yields  a  number 
of  phenomena  that  can  be  reduced  to  a  relatively  small,  interconnected,  and  strikingly 
characteristic  group,  such  as  his  images  from  rural  life,  his  full  self-consciousness,  his 
authority,  and  his  concrete,  penetrating  manner.  Where  Gospel  of  Thomas  differs  in  its 
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use  of  images  or  conflicts  with  the  phenomena  cited,  one  can  conclude  with  great 
probability  that  in  these  cases  (e.g.  logia  47,  59,  11,  84,  20,  21,  2,  22)  it  is  not 
authentic. — J.L. 


Pass/on  and  Death 

740.  J.  J.  Heaney,  “A  Different  Kind  of  Memorial,”  RelLife  46  (4,  ’77)  450-459. 

In  the  Christian  theological  tradition  the  picture  of  Jesus  at  the  Last  Supper  has 
consistently  been  that  of  the  Savior,  fully  divine  and  completely  composed,  performing 
the  penultimate  act  of  his  earthly  career.  But  recognition  of  Jesus’  humanity  suggests 
that  he  too  experienced  fear  of  death,  isolation,  and  the  wish  to  bargain  for  time.  A  Jesus 
about  to  die  may  have  made  a  request  of  his  disciples  to  remember  him  and  designated 
the  communal  meal  as  the  means  of  doing  it. — D.J.H. 

741 .  G.  Schneider,  “Die  theologische  Sichtdes  Todes  Jesuin  den  Kreuzigungsberichten 
der  Evangelien,”  TheolPraktQuart  126  (1,  ’78)  14-22. 

It  is  striking  that  the  accounts  of  Jesus’  death  in  the  Gospels  do  not  stress  the  idea  of 
expiation.  In  Mk  15:33-39  Jesus’  death  is  a  “cosmic”  turning  point,  and  in  Mt  27:45-54  it 
allows  the  eschatological  resurrection  of  the  dead  to  begin.  Lk  23:44-48  presents  the 
suffering  Jesus  as  forerunner  and  model,  while  Jn  19:28-30  portrays  the  death  on  the 
cross  as  the  consummation  of  the  wrork  of  salvation. — D.J.H. 

742.  I.  Wilson,  “Tomb  to  Turin.  The  Burial  Shroud  of  Christ  Jesus?”  Amplefortk 
Journal  [York,  UK]  83  (1,  ’78)  9-23. 

A  quiet  but  profound  revolution  in  our  knowledge  of  the  shroud  of  Turin  has  taken 
place  recently  as  the  result  of  scientific  tests  and  other  developments,  and  the  burden  of 
proof  has  shifted  in  favor  of  its  being  genuine.  The  article  describes  the  physical  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  shroud  and  reconstructs  its  history,  starting  from  the  hypothesis  that  the 
Edessa  cloth  sent  to  Abgar  V  (A.D.  13-50)  is  the  same  as  the  shroud.  The  ultimate 
mystery  of  the  shroud  is  the  causation  of  the  image,  and  the  radiation  theory  advanced 
by  D.  Willis  in  1969  remains  the  most  likely  explanation  so  far. — D.J.H. 

The  Resurrection 

743.  N.  Fuglister,  “Die  biblischen  Wurzeln  der  Osterfeier,”  Heiliger  Dienst 
[Salzburg]  32  (1,  ’78)  2-19. 

The  article  explores  the  biblical  roots  (especially  in  the  OT)  of  the  paschal  mystery 
with  reference  to  the  Passover  sacrifice,  memorial  celebration  and  sacrificial  meal,  salva¬ 
tion  history,  God’s  role  in  the  exodus,  the  gift  of  the  promised  land,  the  blood  of  the 
covenant,  the  offering  of  the  beloved  son,  the  old  and  the  new  creation,  and  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah. — D.J.H. 

744.  P.  E.  Lapide,  “Juden  waren  die  ersten  Zeugen.  Der  Passaglaube  und  die  Anfange 
des  Osterglaubens,”  Lutherische  Monatshefte  [Hamburg]  17  (2,  ’78)  73-76. 

Like  the  Sinai  experience,  Easter  was  a  thoroughly  Jewish  faith-experience.  The 
Passover  hope  for  an  imminent  redemption,  the  dream  of  victory  over  death,  the  com¬ 
forting  themes  of  Pss  113-118,  and  the  vision  of  the  reanimation  of  the  dead  bones  in 
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Ezek  37  all  shaped  the  mood  of  the  disciples  as  they  faced  the  events  of  Good  Friday  and 
Easter  Sunday. — D.J.H. 

745r.  N.  Perrin,  The  Resurrection  According  to  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  [NT A  21, 
p.  332]. 

R.  N.  Soulen,  “Resurrection  Narrative  and  Interpretation,”  JournRel  58  (2,  ’78) 
194-197. — Perrin’s  primary  interests  were  in  what  the  Gospel  writers  were  trying  to  say 
and  in  the  meaning  of  the  confession  “Jesus  is  Lord.”  His  attempt  to  deal  with  what 
actually  happened  is  the  reappropriation  of  the  Gospel  “myth”  in  existentialist/ 
existential  terms.  The  use  of  “interpretation”  or  “hermeneutics”  in  a  narrow  sense 
obscures  the  role  of  preunderstanding,  and  it  is  another  question  whether  the  synopsis  of 
Mark’s  position  fits  the  exegetical  findings.  Perrin’s  inimitable  ability  to  scan  the  hori¬ 
zons  of  scholarship  and  to  delineate  clearly  what  most  of  us  saw  only  with  hazy  impreci¬ 
sion  will  be  sorely  missed. — D.J.H. 


Synoptics 

7 46.  G.  W.  Buchanan,  “Current  Synoptic  Studies.  Orchard,  the  Griesbach  Hypothe¬ 
sis,  and  Other  Alternatives,”  RelLife  46  (4,  ’77)  415-425. 

After  summarizing  B.  Orchard’s  defense  of  the  Griesbach  hypothesis  in  Matthew, 
Luke  &  Mark  (1976),  the  article  reviews  the  contributions  to  Synoptic  study  made  by 
B.  C.  Butler,  P.  Parker,  L.  Vaganay,  X.  Leon-Dufour,  A.  Gaboury,  M.-E.  Boismard, 
R.  L.  Lindsey,  E.  P.  Sanders,  and  W.  R.  Farmer.  Nothing  has  been  so  consistent  as  the 
attack  on  Markan  priority  and  the  existence  of  Q,  and  the  Griesbach  hypothesis  has 
gained  more  support  than  any  other. — D.J.H. 

747.  M.  S.  Enslin,  “Some  Help  and  Hindrances  to  Understanding  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,”  RelLife  46  (4,  ’77)  400-414. 

One  of  the  real  advances  in  NT  criticism  during  the  past  decade  has  been  a  belated 
recognition  that  all  the  Evangelists,  but  notably  Mark  [see  §  20-97],  were  in  every  sense 
authors,  not  copy  editors.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  Mk  is  the  earliest  of  the  canonical 
Gospels,  but  the  basic  reason  for  the  Q-hypothesis  vanishes  as  soon  as  Matthew  and 
Luke  are  viewed  in  their  own  age  and  setting.  There  is  very  clear  evidence  that  in 
addition  to  his  dependence  upon  Mk  for  narrative  material  Luke  both  knew  and  used 
Mt  for  no  little  of  his  sayings  material. — D.J.H. 

748.  R.  H.  Fuller,  “Baur  Versus  Hilgenfeld:  A  Forgotten  Chapter  in  the  Debate  on 
the  Synoptic  Problem,”  NTStud  24  (3,  ’78)  355-370. 

W.  R.  Farmer’s  statements  in  The  Synoptic  Problem  (2nd  ed.,  1976)  about  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  Synoptic  problem  in  the  Ttibingen  school  need  to  be  modified  on  several 
counts.  (1)  There  were  only  two  articles  by  F.  C.  Baur  and  A.  Hilgenfeld  in  the 
Theologische  J ahrbiicher  on  their  debate  over  the  relationship  between  Mk  and  Lk.  (2) 
D.  F.  Strauss  stood  very  much  on  the  fringe  of  the  Tubingen  school,  though  he  had 
certainly  provided  Baur  with  his  initial  inspiration  in  the  study  of  the  Gospels.  (3)  Not 
only  Hilgenfeld  and  A.  Ritschl  but  also  G.  Volkmar  and  K.  Kostlin  gave  up  the 
Griesbach-Saunier  position,  and  A.  Schwegler’s  abandonment  of  theology  after  1846  left 
Baur  to  all  intents  and  purposes  alone.  (4)  For  Baur  the  primary  and  determinative 
factor  in  the  relations  between  the  Gospels  was  Tendenz,  i.e.  the  order  that  best  fit  the 
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Tubingen  reconstruction  of  the  history  of  early  Christian  thought.  One  nonreversible 
criterion  emerged  in  Hilgenfeld’s  argument:  the  dependence  of  one  Gospel  on  another  is 
demonstrated  when  Tendenz  material  from  the  earlier  Gospel  survives  in  the  later 
one. — D.J.H. 

749.  X.  Leon-Dufour,  “Bulletin  d’exegese  du  Nouveau  Testament.  Exegese  des 
evangiles  synoptiques,”  RechSciRel  66  (1,  ’78)  113-151. 

This  bulletin  of  recent  publications  in  various  languages  on  the  Synoptic  Gospels  is 
presented  according  to  the  following  outline:  the  death  of  Jesus  (five  items),  the  infancy 
of  Jesus  (three),  the  Evangelists  (four),  studies  of  Synoptic  texts  (four),  and  varia  (five). 
Summaries  and  evaluative  comments  are  provided  for  each  title. — D.J.H. 

750.  D.  Schmidt,  “The  LXX  Gattung  ‘Prophetic  Correlative,”’  JournBibLit  96  (4, 
’77)  517-522. 

The  so-called  eschatological  correlative  identified  by  R.  A.  Edwards  [see  §  14-464]  as 
a  Gattung  created  by  the  Q-community  is  really  one  variation  of  the  “prophetic  correla¬ 
tive”  found  in  twenty  texts  of  the  LXX.  The  general  pattern  of  the  prophetic  correlative 
is  the  protasis  consisting  of  kathos  or  a  similar  term  and  the  verb  in  the  past  or  present 
tense,  and  the  apodosis  consisting  of  houios  and  the  same  or  an  equivalent  verb  in  the 
future  tense.  Both  the  eschatological  correlative  and  the  sentences  of  holy  law  appear  to 
have  been  developed  from  the  prophetic  correlative  of  the  LXX  and  to  have  been 
adopted  by  early  Christian  prophets. — D.J.H. 

751.  M.  Silva,  “Ned  B.  Stonehouse  and  Redaction  Criticism.  Part  I:  The  Witness  of 
the  Synoptic  Evangelists  to  Christ,”  WestTheolJourn  40  (1,  ’77)  77-88. 

In  The  Witness  of  Matthew  and  Mark  to  Christ  (1944)  and  The  Witness  of  Luke  to 
Christ  (1951),  N.  B.  Stonehouse  concentrated  on  the  distinctive  messages  of  the 
Evangelists  and  in  effect  practiced  redaction  criticism.  He  believed  that  this  approach 
would  strengthen  confidence  in  the  historical  trustworthiness  of  the  Gospels.  [To  be 
continued.] — D.J.H. 


Matthew 

752.  D.  C.  Duling,  “The  Therapeutic  Son  of  David:  An  Element  in  Matthew’s  Chris- 
tological  Apologetic,”  NTStud  24  (3,  ’78)  392-410. 

The  Messiah  of  deed  in  Mt  is  primarily  a  Messiah  who  according  to  prophecy  merci¬ 
fully  heals  ( therapeuo )  every  disease  and  infirmity  (see  4:23;  9:35;  10:1;  etc.)  or,  in  other 
cases,  all  persons  who  (according  to  their  faith)  come  to  him  urgently  requesting  help. 
Furthermore,  attention  to  Matthew’s  use  of  “Son  of  David”  (see  9:27-31;  12:22-24; 
15:21-28;  20:29-34;  21:1-16,  41-46)  reveals  that  Jesus  is  presented  as  the  therapeutic  Son 
of  David.  It  would  appear  that  Matthew  formed  his  therapeutic  Son-of-David  Christol- 
ogy  as  an  apologetic  against  a  Jewish  front  represented  by  tannaitic  and  possibly  magical 
traditions  [see  §  21-883]  and  against  a  Christian  front  represented  by  Mark’s  emphasis 
on  exorcisms. — D.J.H. 

753.  J.  D.  Kingsbury,  “The  Verb  Akolouthein  (‘To  Follow’)  as  an  Index  of  Matthew’s 
View  of  his  Community,”  JournBibLit  97  (1,  ’78)  56-73. 

(1)  Matthew  employed  akolouthein  in  both  a  literal  and  a  metaphorical  manner.  The 
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twin  features  of  commitment  and  cost  constitute  the  critical  principle  that  determines 
whether  the  verb  is  to  be  construed  metaphorically  or  not.  (2)  If  it  was  Matthew’s  intent 
to  enhance  the  impression  that  Jesus  and  his  disciples  comprised  a  group  of  wandering 
charismatics  (as  E.  Schweizer  contends),  he  surely  neglected  numerous  opportunities  in 
his  use  of  akolouthein  to  do  so.  Indeed,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Matthean 
community  was  a  “city  church”  and  materially  well  off.  Furthermore,  from  the  way  in 
which  Matthew  treated  the  topic  of  the  miraculous,  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  his  commu¬ 
nity  could  be  accurately  portrayed  as  having  been  heavily  engaged  in  continuing  Jesus’ 
ministry  of  healing.  (3)  The  logia  of  Jesus  in  Mt  that  express  the  ethic  of  itinerant 
radicalism  served  a  paradigmatic  function  by  setting  forth  the  nature  but  not  necessarily 
the  specifics  of  discipleship. — D.J.H. 

754.  A.  Ogawa,  “Le  probleme  de  l’actualisation  chez  Matthieu,”  AnnJapanBiblnst  3 
(’77)  84-131. 

(1)  Analysis  of  the  miracle  stories  in  Mt  shows  that  the  Evangelist  respected  the 
historical  distance  between  the  earthly  Jesus  and  the  risen  Christ.  He  drew  theological 
lessons  for  his  community  without  reducing  the  miracle  stories  to  symbols  or  depriving 
them  of  their  historical  character.  (2)  The  references  to  the  disciples  in  Mt  do  not  allow 
one  to  say  that  the  concept  of  “the  disciples”  here  is  simply  an  ecclesiastical  term.  The 
correlation  between  the  historical  disciples  and  the  Christians  of  the  Matthean  commu¬ 
nity  is  undeniable,  but  Matthew  did  not  suppress  the  historical  distance  between  the  two 
groups. — D.J.H. 

755.  [Mt  1-2]  A.  Ammassari,  “La  famiglia  del  Messia.  Note  sugli  Evangeli  dell’infan- 
zia  di  Gesu,”  BibOr  19  (5,  ’77)  195-203. 

During  the  ministry  of  Jesus  and  in  primitive  Christianity,  Jesus’  family  seems  to  have 
kept  a  reserved  silence  regarding  his  virginal  conception  and  birth.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel 
he  is  called  “son  of  Joseph”  both  by  the  disciples  and  by  the  crowd  (Jn  1:41,  45;  6:42), 
though  the  variant  in  1:13  (the  singular  instead  of  the  plural)  implies  a  birth  without  a 
human  father.  The  same  reserve  regarding  the  virginal  conception  together  with  an 
emphasis  on  the  legal  paternity  of  Joseph  could  explain  the  modifications  introduced  by 
the  Syriac  text  from  Mt.  Sinai  into  Mt  1:16-18,  21,  25.  A  situation  of  celibate  marriage  is 
indicated  by  Ignatius  of  Antioch  ( Ephesians  19:1-2),  when  he  speaks  of  Christians  who 
with  the  bishop’s  approval  marry,  secretly  intending  to  remain  celibate.  Moreover, 
Damascus  Document  (7:6,  10;  see  19:2-5)  seems  to  be  countering  a  tendency  to  celibacy 
in  marriage  and  stressing  the  husband’s  authority  over  his  wife’s  vows  (Num  30:7-9, 
11-16).  Thus,  Mt  reflects  a  Jewish- Christian  background  in  which  the  husband  is  the 
head  of  his  household.  In  Lk  virginity  appears  as  a  personal  value  apart  from  marriage. 
Mary  receives  greater  prominence  and  acts  independently,  e.g.  in  visiting  Elizabeth 
(1:39)  and  in  rebuking  her  son  in  the  Temple  (2:48).  Finally,  the  theological  data  in  the 
infancy  narratives  and  Gospels  generally  suggest  that  the  line  of  development  ran  from 
an  original  Jewish-Christian  to  a  Hellenistic-Christian  viewpoint,  and  that  the  public 
proclamation  of  the  virginal  conception  led  to  controversies  and  resulted  in  modifica¬ 
tions  of  pertinent  texts. — J.J.C. 

756r.  IMt  1-2]  R.  E.  Brown,  The  Birth  of  the  Messiah  \NTA  22,  pp.  85-86]. 

R.  H.  Fuller  and  M.  M.  Bourke,  CathBibQuart  40  (1,  ’78)  1 16-124.— Fuller  (pp. 
116-120)  calls  the  book  “a  masterly  work”  and  says  that  it  is  convincing  in  nearly  every 
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instance.  But  questions  are  raised  about  the  tenuous  contention  for  the  “something 
unusual”  about  Jesus  birth,  the  case  for  retrojective  Christological  development  in  the 
infancy  narratives,  and  the  dismissal  of  recent  interpretations  of  the  Lukan  portrait  of 
Mary  as  the  daughter  of  Zion.  Bourke  (pp.  120-124)  expresses  “substantial  agreement” 
with  most  of  Brown’s  positions  but  criticizes  his  exegesis  of  Mt  1:19,  his  weak  arguments 
about  the  transmission  of  the  tradition  of  virginal  conception,  and  his  brief  treatment  of 
how  ancient  creedal  statements  on  the  virginal  conception  are  to  be  evaluated.— D.J.H. 

757.  [Mt  1-2]  F.  Ripoll,  “The  Infancy  Narratives  and  Mary,”  Biblebhashyam  3  (4, 
’77)  297-302. 

The  infancy  narratives  are  a  Gospel  in  miniature:  all  that  Jesus  did  as  a  man  is  already 
prefigured  and  prepared  for  in  his  birth  and  infancy.  Their  major  themes  are  the  royal 
and  universal  messiahship  of  Jesus,  the  Spirit  empowering  Jesus,  rejection  and  persecu¬ 
tion,  the  new  exodus,  the  effects  of  God’s  presence  in  humanity,  and  Mary’s  acceptance 
of  the  divine  purpose. — D.J.H. 

758.  W.  B.  Tatum,  “‘The  Origin  of  Jesus  Messiah’  (Matt  1:1,  18a):  Matthew’s  Use  of 
the  Infancy  Traditions,”  JournBibLit  96  (4,  ’77)  523-535. 

The  first  Evangelist  has  constructed  the  genealogy  as  the  introduction  to  the  entire 
Gospel  and  has  used  it  to  demonstrate  that  Jesus’  genealogical  origin  establishes  him  as 
the  Messiah  (1:1-17).  Furthermore,  he  has  incorporated  the  infancy  narratives  into  the 
first  main  section  of  the  Gospel,  in  which  he  demonstrates  that  the  circumstances  sur¬ 
rounding  Jesus’  origin — genealogical  and  geographical — are  in  fulfillment  of  the  OT 
prophecies  about  the  Davidic  Messiah  (1:18-4:16).  In  the  words  of  the  Evangelist  him¬ 
self,  the  singular  focus  is  on  “the  origin  of  Jesus  Messiah”  (1:1,  18a). — D.J.H. 

759.  J.  T.  Willis,  “The  Meaning  of  Isaiah  7:14  and  Its  Application  in  Matthew  1:23,” 
RestorQuart  21  (1,  ’78)  1-18. 

In  Isa  7:14  the  prophet  gives  as  a  nonmiraculous  sign  to  Ahaz  and  his  court  the 
assurances  that  a  certain  woman  will  bear  a  son  named  Immanuel,  and  that  before 
Immanuel  is  two  years  old  Rezin  and  Pekah  will  be  overthrown  and  Ahaz  and  Judah 
will  be  greatly  harmed  unless  they  put  their  trust  in  the  Lord.  Since  Mt  1:23  does  not 
state  specifically  how  the  virgin  birth  of  Jesus  fulfilled  Isa  7:14  (whether  allegorically  or 
typologically  or  analogically),  it  is  impossible  to  be  dogmatic  about  Matthew’s  use  of  this 
OT  text. — D.J.H. 

Mt  3:13-17,  §§  22-774 — 775r. 

760.  [Mt  4:24]  J.  M.  Ross,  “Epileptic  or  Moonstruck?”  BibTrans  29  (1,  ’78)  126-128. 

(1)  It  is  unlikely  that  there  were  enough  epileptics  among  those  brought  to  Jesus  in  Mt 
4:24  to  justify  their  being  singled  out  as  a  separate  class;  Matthew  probably  used 
seleniazomenons  to  describe  any  thought  to  be  under  the  baleful  influence  of  the  moon, 
whether  as  epileptics  or  otherwise.  (2)  The  reading  of  kai  after  synechomenous  indicates 
that  there  were  two  classes  of  sufferers:  those  under  bodily  disease  or  pain  and  those 
under  supernatural  influence.  Some  early  copyist  may  have  omitted  kai  either  out  of 
carelessness  or  because  he  thought  the  sentence  contained  too  many  “ands.”— D.J.H. 
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761.  [Mt  5-7]  A.  Feuillet,  “Die  beiden  Aspekte  der  Gerechtigkeit  in  der  Berg- 
predigt,”  IntKathZeit/Communio  7  (2,  ’78)  108-115. 

In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  the  term  dikaiosyne  has  two  aspects:  ethical  ideal  (5:10, 
20;  6:1)  and  gift  of  God  (5:6;  6:33).  The  demands  of  the  new  righteousness  defined  in  the 
Sermon  may  not  be  separated  from  the  grace  of  God’s  kingdom  but  rather  presuppose  it. 
There  is  no  fundamental  disagreement  on  righteousness  between  Matthew  and  Paul, 
though  the  absolute  gratuity  of  justification  is  outside  the  Evangelist’s  perspective. — 
D.J.H. 

! 

762.  H.  D.  Betz,  “Die  Makarismen  der  Bergpredigt  (Matthaus  5,3-12).  Beo- 
bachtungen  zur  literarischen  Form  und  theologischen  Bedeutung,”  ZeitTheol 
Kirch  75  (1,  ’78)  3-19. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  the  product  of  mid- 1st  century  A.D.  Jewish  Christianity 
defining  itself  polemically  over  against  the  Gentile  Christianity  of  the  Pauline  mission.  It 
is  introduced  by  beatitudes  formulated  according  to  various  patterns  (Mt  5:3-12).  The 
first  beatitude  consists  of  an  “antimacarism”  in  which  the  conventional  wisdom  that  the 
rich  are  blessed  is  challenged  and  an  assertion  that  the  mysteries  and  rewards  of  the 
world  to  come  are  accessible  in  the  present  time.  The  entire  Sermon  is  nothing  other 
than  the  concretization  and  explanation  of  the  first  beatitude. — D.J.H. 

763.  H.  Lange,  “The  Greater  Righteousness:  Theological  Reflections  on  Matthew 
5:17-20,”  CurrTheolMiss  5  (2,  ’78)  116-121. 

This  essay  on  Mt  5:17-20  “focuses  on  the  biblical  concepts  of  fulfillment  and  righ¬ 
teousness  and  seeks  to  bring  the  promise  and  power  of  Jesus’  word  together  with  its 
challenge  and  command.” — D.J.H. 

764.  [Mt  5:21-44]  R.  D.  Congdon,  “Did  Jesus  Sustain  the  Law  in  Matthew  5?” 
BiblSac  135  (538,  ’78)  117-125. 

Examination  of  the  comparisons  between  OT  passages  and  Jesus’  teachings  in  Mt 
5:21-44  reveals  that  Jesus  abrogated  some  unscriptural  traditions  and  corrected  some 
wrong  interpretations  but  did  not  abrogate  OT  legal  injunctions. — D.J.H. 

765.  W.  Magass,  “Die  Kirche  und  ihre  Legitimation  (Mt  9,  9-1 3)”LingBib  41-42  (’77) 
5-20. 

Everyday  objects  and  situations  may  portray  semiotic  richness,  framing  interactions 
and  marking  conflict/congruence  between  realms  of  meaning  within  texts.  Jesus’  table 
fellowship  leading  to  the  later  church  represents  his  new  stance.  Based  on  the  associa¬ 
tions  of  the  authoritative  Jewish  teacher,  there  is  yet  an  alternative  construction  of 
reality  in  this  pericope  as  Jesus  leads  the  disciples  to  participate  in  a  new  symbolics  of  the 
tradition.  Oppositions  between  parties  in  the  scene  provide  clues  to  the  clash  of  worlds; 
the  church’s  institutional  concerns — discipleship,  means  of  salvation — shadow  the 
dialogue. — W.G.D. 

766.  S.  Sabugal,  “La  embajada  mesianica  del  Bautista  (Mt  11,2-6  par.).  V:  Hacia  el 
evento  historico,”  Augustinianum  17  (3,  ’77)  511-539. 

Having  established  the  meaning  of  the  pericope  (Mt  11:2-6;  Lk  7:18-23)  at  the  level  of 
Q  [see  §  22-90J,  it  is  necessary  to  step  back  to  the  initial  stage  of  the  Gospel  tradition. 
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The  embassy  of  John  to  Jesus,  its  motive,  and  its  object  in  Q  are  examined  in  this  part  of 
the  article,  which  will  be  revised  and  published  as  a  monograph  [see  also  §§  18-469; 
19-129].  Jesus’  response  to  those  sent  by  John  is  then  analyzed  according  to  introductory 
exhortation  and  specific  content.  Each  of  the  signs  given  by  Jesus  and  the  concluding 
macarism  are  singled  out  for  treatment. — S.B.M. 

767.  D.  Zeller,  “Die  Bildlogik  des  Gleichnisses  Mt  ll:16f./Lk  7:31f.,”  ZeitNTWiss 
68  (3-4,  ’77)  252-257. 

The  comparison  drawn  in  these  verses  is  not  a  strict  one;  “this  generation”  corresponds 
to  the  children  who  refuse  to  respond.  Such  an  interpretation  is  the  more  likely  if  v.  17 
has  a  proverbial  character.  It  is  proposed  that  a  similar  proverbial  saying  is  reflected  in 
Lamentations  Rabbah,  proemium  12,  with  reference  to  Prov  25:20:  “Whatever  song  one 
sings  does  not  enter  the  ears  of  the  dancers;  whatever  song  one  sings,  the  stubborn  son 
does  not  hear  it.” — G.W.M. 

768.  R.  Stehly,  “Bouddhisme  et  Nouveau  Testament  a  propos  de  la  marche  de  Pierre 
sur  l’eau  (Matthieu  14.28  s),”  RevHistPhilRel  57  (4,  ’77)  433-437. 

The  striking  parallels  between  the  Buddhist  story  in  Jataka  190  and  Mt  14:28-31 
about  the  disciple’s  ability  to  walk  on  water  and  the  interruption  of  it  due  to  lack  of  faith 
suggest  an  Indian  origin  for  the  Matthean  account,  though  the  Indian  features  have  been 
so  thoroughly  assimilated  that  they  are  hard  to  recognize  now. — D.J.H. 

Mt  19:16-30,  §  22-778. 

Mt  22:15-22,  §§  22-780—781. 

769.  [Mt  28:18-20]  H.  Loewen,  “The  Great  Commission,”  Direction  7  (2,  ’78)  33-35. 

The  great  commission  in  Mt  28: 18-20  consists  of  the  statement  of  Christ’s  authority  (v. 
18),  the  command  to  make  disciples  (vv.  19-20a),  and  the  promise  of  Christ’s  presence 
(v.  20b).  When  interpreted  in  its  Matthean  context,  the  passage  provides  valuable 
insights  about  the  universal  mission  of  the  church. — D.J.H. 

Mark 

770.  M.  de  Burgos  Nunez,  “El  Evangelio  de  San  Marcos  como  ‘Theologia  Crucis.’ 
La  teologia  de  la  Cruz  como  instancia  critica  de  la  cristologia  y  la  eclesiologia 
segun  el  Evangelio  de  San  Marcos,”  Communio  10  (2-3,  ’77)  207-455. 

Mark  sought  to  establish  the  mystery  of  the  crucified  God  as  the  center  of  and  reason 
for  the  theology  of  glory  that  dominated  his  tradition.  The  body  of  the  article  investi¬ 
gates  the  Markan  theology  of  the  cross  in  five  parts:  the  mystery  of  the  crucified  God  as 
the  nucleus  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  structure  of  the  Gospel  as  the  narration  of  a 
theology  of  the  cross,  the  mystery  of  the  hidden  God  and  the  messianic  secret  as  a 
theology  of  the  cross,  Christology  and  ecclesiology  in  the  light  of  the  theology  of  the  cross 
(see  8:27-9:13),  and  Jesus’  passion  and  death  as  the  revelation  of  God. — D.J.H. 

771.  K.  Tagawa,  “‘Galilee  et  Jerusalem’:  l’attention  portee  par  l’evangeliste  Marc  a 
l’histoire  de  son  temps,”  RevHistPhilRel  57  (4,  ’77)  439-470. 

Mark  reported  the  events  of  Jesus’  life  because  he  found  them  interesting.  For  him 
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Galilaia  was  the  region  of  Galilee  in  all  its  geographical  and  historical  reality,  not  merely 
a  theological  symbol  for  something  else.  Analysis  of  the  references  to  Galilee  and 
Jerusalem  in  the  Gospel  indicates  the  presence  of  a  social-religious  opposition  between 
the  two.  The  Evangelist’s  spiritual  roots  were  in  Galilee,  and  he  maintained  a  Galilean 
viewpoint  in  the  redaction  of  the  Gospel  (see  7:3  where  loudaioi  means  “Judeans”). — 
D.J.H. 

772.  A.  Uleyn,  “A  Psychoanalytic  Approach  to  Mark’s  Gospel,”  LumVit  32  (4,  ’77) 
479-493. 

Psychoanalyzing  a  biblical  text  consists  in  reading  the  narrative  as  the  literary  expres¬ 
sion  of  an  existential  experience.  Studied  from  the  psychoanalytic  standpoint,  Mk  exhib¬ 
its  obvious  traces  of  struggle  with  the  narcissistic  predicament.  The  faith-test  that  the 
disciples  had  to  undergo  in  following  Christ  enabled  them  to  transcend  the  anguish  of 
wounded  and  frustrated  narcissism.  Thus  they  gained  a  gradual  and  realistic  self- 
awareness  in  which  the  experience  of  the  paschal  mystery  shed  light  on  their  purpose  in 
life  and  purified  their  representation  of  God. — D.J.H. 

773.  C.  Wolff,  “Zur  Bedeutung  Johannes  des  Taufers  im  Markusevangelium,” 
TheolLitZeit  102  (12,  ’77)  857-865. 

The  passages  about  John  the  Baptist  in  Mk  either  deal  explicitly  with  his  violent  fate 
(1:14;  6:17-29;  9:11-13)  or  include  this  theme  (8:28;  11:27-12:12),  and  they  always  stand 
in  a  very  close  relationship  to  Jesus’  passion  and  death.  Even  in  chap.  1  the  fate  of  the 
Precursor  is  connected  with  that  of  the  one  coming  after  (see  vv.  7,  14).  Attention  to  all 
the  Baptist-passages  in  Mk  reveals  the  Evangelist’s  special  interest  in  the  fates  of  John 
and  Jesus  and  the  central  significance  of  the  passion  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospel. — D.J.H. 

Mk  1:1-15,  §  22-715. 

774.  [Mk  1:9-11]  S.  Lfgasse,  “Le  Bapteme  de  Jesus  et  le  Bapteme  chretien,”  Stud 
Bib  Franc  Lib  Ann  2  7  (’77)  51-68. 

Beginning  with  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  the  Fathers  commonly  asserted  that  there  was  a 
link  between  the  baptism  of  Jesus  and  the  sacramental  rite,  i.e.  that  Jesus  had  sanctified 
the  waters  of  the  Jordan  and  thus  prepared  for  Christian  baptism.  In  the  NT,  however, 
there  is  no  support  for  this  opinion.  The  Gospel  accounts  of  the  baptism  and  the 
subsequent  testimony  of  the  Spirit  are  concerned  only  with  Jesus,  his  nature  and  his 
mission.  The  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  is  distinct  from  the  baptism  and  in  a  sense  opposed 
to  it,  since  it  establishes  Jesus’  divine  sonship  and  thereby  separates  him  from  sinful 
humans  who  accept  John’s  purifying  rite.  The  Fathers’  interpretation  reverses  the  role  of 
Jesus  in  the  Gospels.  Instead  of  being  passively  washed  by  John,  he  becomes  the  active 
agent  sanctifying  the  waters.  Furthermore,  the  patristic  argument  neglects  the  scandal 
of  Jesus’  baptism  with  sinners  and  does  not  do  justice  to  the  paradox  of  his  person. — 
JJC. 

775r.  [Mk  1:9-11]  A.  Poppi,  Linizio  del  Vangelo  [NTA  22,  p.  331]. 

G.  Giavini,  “L’finizio  del  Vangelo’  etla  ‘voce  celeste’  al  battesimo  di  Gesu,” ScuolCatt 
105  (5,  ’77)  478-486. — The  question  about  the  baptism  of  Jesus  revolves  around  the 
“heavenly  voice”  and  the  historical  nucleus  underlying  the  Gospel  accounts.  This  note 
reviews  points  made  concerning  the  “heavenly  voice,”  the  literary  genre  of  Deute-Vision 
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suggested  by  F.  Lentzen-Deis,  and  its  application  to  the  Gospel  accounts.  A  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  John  the  Baptist’s  Christology  at  the  time  of  Jesus’  baptism  is  then  essayed. 
Finally,  the  maturation  of  that  incipient  Christology  is  traced  to  the  higher  expression  it 
finds  in  the  Gospels.  There  was  a  profound  link  between  the  archaic  “voice-vision”  of 
the  Baptist  and  the  more  sharply  defined  and  richer  Christology  of  the  Evangelists. — 
S.B.M. 

776.  P.  Guillemette,  “Me  1,24  est-il  une  formule  de  defense  magique?”  SciEsp  30 
(1,  ’78)  81-96. 

O.  Bauernfeind  in  Die  Worte  der  Dantonen  irn  Markus-Evangelium  (1927)  affirmed 
that  Mk  1:24  was  a  formula  of  magical  defense  against  a  threatening  demon.  The  article 
explains  and  criticizes  Bauernfeind’s  three  major  arguments:  (1)  the  relation  of  the  text 
to  1  Kgs  17:18  and  Philo’s  Quod  Deus  sit  immutabilis  138,  (2)  the  use  of  the  phrase  “I 
know  ...”  in  the  magical  papyri,  and  (3)  the  motif  of  resisting  demons  in  the  ancient 
world.  Bauernfeind’s  whole  case  is  based  on  erroneous  interpretations. — D.J.H. 

777.  D.  Losada,  “La  muerte  de  Juan  el  Bautista.  Me  6,17-29,”  RevistBib  39  (2,  ’77) 
143-154. 

The  first  part  of  the  article  analyzes  Mk  6: 17-29  on  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist,  and 
the  second  part  discusses  OT  literary  influence  on  the  narrative,  literary  parallels  be¬ 
tween  the  martyrdom  of  John  and  the  passion  of  Jesus  in  Mk,  and  the  references  to  the 
event  in  Josephus’  Antiquities .  (1)  The  martyrdom  of  John  is  a  historical  fact.  (2)  The 
differences  between  Josephus’  account  and  the  Gospel  narratives  are  superficial.  (3)  The 
theme  of  the  banquet  derives  from  the  parallel  story  of  Esther.  (4)  The  martyrdom  of 
John  is  presented  as  a  foreshadowing  of  the  martyrdom  of  Jesus.  (5)  The  account  of 
John’s  martyrdom  is  parallel  to  the  narrative  of  the  passion  and  shows  John’s  inferiority 
to  Jesus. — S.B.M. 

778.  [Mk  10:17-31]  J.  M.  R.  Tillard,  “Le  propos  de  pauvrete  et  l’exigence 
evangelique,”  NouvRevTheol  100  (2,  ’78)  207-232. 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  J.  Galot  [§  20-461],  it  appears  impossible  to  find  in  the 
episode  of  the  rich  young  man  (Mk  10:17-31;  Mt  19:16-30;  Lk  18:18-30),  even  in  the 
Matthean  version,  the  expression  of  Jesus’  will  to  institute  a  counsel  of  poverty  with  a 
view  toward  what  we  call  the  religious  life.  Rather,  the  incident  illustrates  what  ought  to 
be  the  attitude  of  every  disciple  vis-a-vis  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  emphasizes  the  radical 
character  of  the  Christian  pilgrimage  and  the  decisive  importance  of  koindnia.  The 
gospel  paradox  is  that  the  act  of  leaving  everything  is  the  guarantee  of  being  able  to 
renew  everything.  [To  be  continued.] — D.J.H. 

779.  E.  S.  Johnson,  Jr.,  “Mark  10:46-52:  Blind  Bartimaeus,”  CathBibQuart  40  (2, 
’78)  191-204. 

(1)  The  mention  of  the  entrance  into  Jericho  and  the  description  of  the  group  accom¬ 
panying  Jesus  in  Mk  10:46  as  well  as  the  discipleship  motif  in  v.  52b  can  be  attributed  to 
Mark’s  redactional  activity.  But  the  phrase  ho  huios  Timaiou  in  v.  46  and  the  references 
to  the  Son  of  David  in  vv.  47-48  belong  to  a  pre-Markan  version  of  the  story.  (2)  Besides 
functioning  as  a  transition  between  8:2  7-10:45  and  11:1-16:8,  the  passage  pulls  together 
some  key  concepts  first  introduced  in  1:1-20.  By  adding  v.  52b  to  the  traditional  material 
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in  v.  52a,  Mark  emphasized  the  relationship  between  faith,  salvation,  and 
discipleship. — D.J.H. 

780.  [Mk  12:13-17)  H.  Jason,  “Der  Zinsgroschen:  Analyse  der  Erzahlstruktur,” 
LingBib  41-42  (’77)  49-87. 

An  ethnopoetic  comparison  of  the  narrative  structures  of  the  controversy-dialogue  on 
paying  tribute  to  Caesar  (Mk  12:13-17;  Mt  22:15-22;  Lk  20:20-26)  with  features  of  three 
modern  Jewish  folktales.  The  genre  of  both  groups  is  the  wisdom  story  within  the  class 
of  legendary  folktales;  in  both  a  conflict  is  settled  by  the  protagonist’s  cleverness  and 
ability  to  resolve  the  situation  at  the  crucial  moment.  The  materials  are  distributed  over 
structural  models  Jason  has  developed  from  V.  I.  Propp.  The  Gospel  texts  are  more 
artistically  formed,  but  the  essential  components  are  common  to  the  Gospel  and  folktale 
versions  of  a  structurally  analogous  tale. — W.G.D. 

781.  [Mk  12:13-17]  E.  Guttgemanns,  “Narrative  Analyse  des  Streitgesprachs  liber 
den  ‘Zinsgroschen,’”  LingBib  41-42  (’77)  88-105. 

Analysis  of  the  controversy-dialogue  on  paying  tribute  to  Caesar  (Mk  12:13-17  parr.) 
by  means  of  the  author’s  developments  from  the  motifeme  system  of  V.  I.  Propp. 
Semantic  deep  structures  are  related  to  game  theory;  Jesus  refutes  his  opponents  by 
switching  the  code  to  a  tactile-optic  plane.  A  full  symbolic  notation  is  developed,  and 
H.  Jason’s  analysis  [see  preceding  abstract]  is  criticized  as  reductionist. — W.G.D. 

782.  [Mk  14:53-72]  R.  T.  Fortna,  “Jesus  and  Peter  at  the  High  Priest’s  House:  A  Test 
Case  for  the  Question  of  the  Relation  Between  Mark’s  and  John’s  Gospels,” 
NTStud  24  (3,  ’78)  371-383. 

The  so-called  trial  before  the  high  priest  and  the  intertwined  story  of  Peter’s  denials  in 
Mk  14:53-72  and  Jn  18:13-2  7  are  of  signal  importance  for  determining  Mark’s  relation  to 
his  tradition  and  to  Jn.  (1)  Within  the  Markan  trial  scene  the  indications  of  Johannine 
independence  of  Mk  are  wholly  unambiguous,  whereas  in  the  arrangement  and  in  the 
denials  the  evidence  points  in  the  same  direction  but  not  so  compellingly.  Though 
somehow  in  contact  with  Mark’s  tradition,  John  had  no  knowledge  of  or  made  no  use  of 
canonical  Mk.  (2)  John’s  source  was  closer  to  Mk  than  is  Jn  (one  hearing  only,  followed 
by  all  three  denials)  but  not  identical  in  structure  and  without  a  trace  of  Markan 
redaction.  The  pre-Johannine  account  of  the  hearing  was  also  more  like  the  pre- Markan 
version  reconstructed  by  J.  R.  Donahue  in  Are  You  the  Christ?  (1973)  than  Jn  18:19-23 
is.  (3)  Analysis  of  the  two  passages  illustrates  the  need  for  balanced  application  of  both 
source  criticism  and  redaction  criticism. — D.J.H. 

783.  A.  Benito,  “Marcos  16.  Redaccion  y  Hermeneutica,”  Salmanticensis  24  (2,  ’77) 
279-305. 

In  addition  to  the  two  classic  problems  of  the  last  chapter  of  Mk — the  silence  of  the 
women  and  the  authenticity  of  the  so-called  long  ending — a  third  can  be  posed:  Who  is 
the  youth  who  appears  at  the  tomb  clothed  in  white  and  seated  on  the  right?  The  present 
attempt  to  approach  this  problem  from  the  redactional  perspective  studies  first  vv.  1-8 
(content,  literary  analysis,  interpretation,  historical  evaluation)  and  then  vv.  9-20  (state 
of  the  problem,  revision  of  the  problem,  answers  to  certain  difficulties).  Mk  16:1-8  is  not 
primarily  a  historiographic  report,  because  it  does  not  move  in  the  dimension  of  the 
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surface  significance  of  acts.  Mark  moves  primarily  in  the  profound  dimension  of  acts,  a 
dimension  that  emerges  in  the  present  passage  under  the  figure  of  the  youth.  The  youth 
symbolizes  Jesus  in  his  new  victorious  reality.  Mk  16:1-8  is  properly  the  story  of  the 
victory  of  Jesus.  This  victory  is  an  event  of  such  magnitude  that  its  proclamation  leaves 
the  hearer  surprised  and  speechless,  unable  to  grasp  it  (vv.  9-14).  Nevertheless,  Mark  is 
not  prey  to  pessimism,  because  he  knows  that  the  risen  Jesus  goes  out  to  encounter 
people  wherever  they  may  be  found  (vv.  15-20). — M.P.H. 


Luke 

784.  P.  J.  Bernadicou,  “The  Lukan  Theology  of  Joy  (Revisited),”  SciEsp  30  (1,  ’78) 
57-80.  [See  §  17-961.] 

Analysis  of  the  Lukan  symposium  in  chap.  14  reveals  these  characteristics  of  Chris¬ 
tian  joy:  gratuitous  and  invitational,  communitarian,  entailing  acceptance  of  poverty, 
universal,  and  eschatological.  The  parables  in  chap.  15  show  that  Christian  joy  is  a 
willing,  personal  participation  in  God’s  own  joy  in  effecting  salvation  through  Jesus  his 
Son.  The  story  of  Zacchaeus  in  19:1-10  summarizes  the  travel  narrative’s  teaching  about 
true  joy  as  the  felt  experience  of  sharing  in  salvation.  Luke’s  unique  contribution  to  the 
NT  theology  of  joy  resides  in  his  concern  for  the  actualities  of  human  life  on  earth 
against  the  horizon  of  the  eschatological  good  news  of  Jesus. — D.J.H. 

785.  W.  W.  Glover,  “‘The  Kingdom  of  God’  in  Luke,”  BibTrans  29  (2,  ’78)  231-237. 

The  renderings  of  basileia  tou  theou  in  Lk  fall  into  four  major  groupings:  God’s  power 
at  work  in  the  world,  the  personal  response  to  God  in  obedience  and  receiving  blessing, 
God’s  future  open  ruling  of  the  world,  and  the  ultimate  blessings  of  God’s  rule  in 
heaven.  The  RSV  translations  of  the  individual  passages  are  compared  with  those  in  a 
draft  translation  of  Lk  into  the  Gurung  language. — D.J.H. 

786.  M.  C.  Tenney,  “Historical  Verities  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke,”  BiblSac  135  (538, 
’78)  126-138. 

In  the  preface  to  his  Gospel  Luke  claimed  to  have  gone  to  reliable  sources,  investi¬ 
gated  the  events  described,  ascertained  the  origins  of  the  Christian  movement,  and 
covered  the  major  facts  accurately  and  consecutively.  His  Gospel  accords  well  with  the 
social,  religious,  and  political  conditions  of  Jesus’  time.  The  presentation  pf  Jesus’  per¬ 
sonality  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  establish  historical  certainty  in  the  mind  of 
Theophilus. — D.J.H. 

Lk  1-2,  §§  22-755—757. 

Lk  1:1-4,  §  22-996. 

787.  [Lk  1:5-80]  B.  Bagatti,  “Antiche  leggende  sull’infanzia  di  S.  Giovanni  Battista,” 
EuntDoc  30  (2,  ’77)  260-269. 

The  discoveries  at  Qumran  have  revived  interest  in  John  the  Baptist.  In  order  to 
achieve  a  certain  unity  among  all  the  theories  that  have  been  put  forward  concerning 
him,  the  article  examines  the  ancient  traditions,  distinguishing  the  Baptists  infancy 
from  his  adolescence  and  recalling  the  various  places  where  traditions  about  him  have 
been  preserved.  Gospel  of  James  is  cited  for  its  account  of  his  infancy  and  Dionysus  Bar 
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Salibi  and  Life  of  St.  John  (attributed  to  Mark)  for  their  accounts  of  his  adolescence.  The 
two  latter  sources  mention  the  desert  of  Zif  in  connection  with  John.  Other  localities  that 
have  preserved  memories  of  him  are  two  springs  situated  north  of  Hebron  (Aenon  and 
Ain  Mamudie)  and  a  place  described  in  a  work  of  Epiphanius.  The  region  of  the  Jordan, 
of  course,  preserves  memories  of  John’s  life  as  a  baptizer. — S.B.M. 

788.  [Lk  1:26-381  G.  M.  Soares  Prabhu,  ‘“Rejoice,  Favoured  One!’  Mary  in  the 
Annunciation-Story  of  Luke,”  Biblebhashyam  3  (4,  ’77)  259-277. 

Luke’s  annunciation  story  is  a  call  narrative  (see  Judg  6:11-24)  in  which  the  birth 
oracle  (see  Gen  16:11-12;  Isa  7:14-16;  Lk  1:30-33)  replaces  the  commissioning.  The 
greeting  in  v.  28  addresses  Mary  as  the  favored  one,  implies  that  she  is  the  eschatological 
daughter  of  Zion,  and  prepares  the  way  for  her  commissioning  as  the  virgin  mother  of 
the  eschatological  Lord. — D.J.H. 

789.  [Lk  1:38]  J.  Galot,  “Riflessioni  sul  primo  atto  di  fede  cristiana.  Maria,  la  prima 
credente,”  CivCatt  129  (3061,  ’78)  27-39. 

From  the  contemplation  of  Mary,  who  responded  to  the  angel’s  message  at  the  annun¬ 
ciation  with  the  first  act  of  Christian  faith  (Lk  1:38),  the  nature  of  that  theological  virtue 
can  be  understood.  Unlike  Zechariah,  she  was  open  to  the  newness  of  God’s  saving 
action,  and  she  manifested  her  faith  by  helping  Elizabeth  and  by  sharing  in  the  economy 
of  salvation,  i.e.  the  incarnation,  redemption,  passion,  and  resurrection. — J.J.C. 

790.  H.  J.  de  Jonge,  “Sonship,  Wisdom,  Infancy:  Luke  ii.  41-5  la,”  NTStud  24  (3,  ’78) 
317-354. 

(1)  Luke’s  statement  in  2:42  that  Jesus  was  aged  twelve  stresses  the  extraordinary 
wisdom  of  the  child.  The  phrase  “after  three  days”  in  v.  46  means  “only  after  several 
days.”  Vv.  46b-47  are  not  to  be  located  in  a  Temple  synagogue.  The  unusual  sequence 
“your  father  and  I”  in  v.  48  prefigures  the  play  on  “father”  in  v.  49.  The  expression  en 
tois  ton  patros  mon  in  v.  49  is  deliberately  ambivalent.  (2)  The  structure  of  the  pericope 
appears  to  be  a  textbook  case  of  concentric  symmetry:  A  (41-42),  B  (43),  C  (44-46a),  X 
(46b-47),  C'  (48),  B'  (49-50),  A'  (51a).  (3)  The  passage  betrays  the  influence  of  the  literary 
tradition  of  Greek  biography  depicting  the  hero  as  a  precociously  intelligent  child.  (4) 
The  present  form  of  v.  47  has  been  strongly  shaped  by  Luke.  (5)  The  pericope  betrays 
the  hand  of  Luke  throughout,  and  Luke’s  tradition  may  have  contained  considerably 
less  information  than  the  present  narrative  does.  Infancy  Gospel  of  Thomas  19  shows 
signs  of  dependence  on  Lk  2:41-5  la.  (6)  The  major  theological  motifs  are  the  Messiah  as 
endowed  by  God  with  wisdom  and  understanding  (v.  47),  the  localization  in  Jerusalem 
(vv.  46-50),  Jesus’  actions  as  willed  and  decided  by  the  Father  (v.  49),  and  his  special 
and  exclusive  relationship  to  the  Father  (v.  49). — D.J.H. 

Lk  3:21-22,  §§  22-774 — 775r. 

Lk  7:18-23,  §  22-766. 

Lk  7:31-32,  §  22-767. 

Lk  18:18-30,  §  22-778. 

Lk  20:20-26,  §§  22-780—781. 
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791.  [Lk  24:1-53]  R.  Meynet,  “Comment  etablir  un  chiasme.  A  propos  des  ‘pelerins 
d’Emmaiis,’”  NouvRevTheol  100  (2,  ’78)  233-249. 

J.  d’Arc’s  analysis  of  the  structure  of  Lk  24:11-35  [§  21-771]  is  criticized  for  its 
improper  use  of  the  term  “inclusion,”  reliance  on  dubious  correlations  and  neglect  of 
important  parallelisms,  incorrect  identification  of  the  center  of  the  chiasm,  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  treatment  of  the  second  chiasm  in  vv.  30-35.  Analysis  of  Lk  24:1-53  with  respect 
to  its  rhetorical  devices  (refrains,  chiasms,  parallelisms  and  oppositions)  and  themes 
(assertions  that  Jesus  lives,  the  Scriptures  and  Jesus,  the  presence  of  Jesus)  reveals  the 
central  message  of  the  chapter  to  be  that  Jesus  is  alive  and  risen  from  the  dead  (see  vv.  5, 
23,  34).— D.J.H. 

792.  [Lk  24:9]  J.  Plevnik,  “  ‘The  Eleven  and  Those  with  Them’  According  to  Luke,” 
CathBibQuart  40  (2,  ’78)  205-211. 

Luke  mentioned  the  associates  of  the  eleven  apostles  only  when  he  spoke  about  the 
incomplete  college  of  the  apostles  in  Lk  24:9,  33  (cf.  Acts  1:26;  2:14).  The  phrases  kai 
pasin  tois  loipois  (Lk  24:9)  and  kai  tons  syn  antois  (Lk  24:33)  are  Luke’s  redaction  and 
reflect  the  traditional  concept  of  the  apostle  as  a  witness  to  Jesus’  resurrection.  But 
candidates  to  replace  Judas  among  the  Twelve  must  have  been  in  the  company  of  the 
apostles  from  the  very  beginning  and  must  have  been  chosen  by  Jesus  to  become  his 
witnesses  (see  Acts  1:21-22). — D.J.H. 

793.  [Lk  24:13-35]  M.  Veloso,  “Una  lectura  viviente  de  la  Biblia  segun  san  Lucas,” 
RevistBib  39  (3,  ’77)  197-209. 

The  episode  on  the  road  to  Emmaus  illustrates  the  dispositions  of  the  soul  with  regard 
to  the  good  news,  demonstrates  a  change  in  the  life  of  Cleopas  and  his  companion,  and 
teaches  us  the  correct  method  for  the  study  of  Scripture.  Scripture  should  be  studied  in 
its  totality  and  in  conjunction  with  life.  The  whole  account  shows  how  Jesus  “opened 
their  minds  to  understand  the  Scriptures.” — S.B.M. 

Lk  24:13-35,  §  22-817. 

Lk  24:33,  §  22-792. 

794.  [Lk  24:50-53]  E.  A.  LaVerdiere,  “The  Ascension  of  the  Risen  Lord,”  BibToday 
95  (’78)  1553-59. 

Luke  responded  to  the  crisis  occasioned  by  the  continuing  absence  of  the  risen  Lord 
with  his  theology  of  the  ascension.  The  ascension  emphasizes  Jesus’  presence  with  God 
as  a  condition  for  the  community’s  life  and  development.  It  is  intimately  related  to  the 
community’s  life  of  prayer  and  worship  (Lk  24:50-53)  and  to  its  mission  (Acts  1:6- 
11).— D.J.H. 

John 

795.  T.  Baumeister,  “Der  Tod  Jesu  und  die  Leidensnachfolge  des  Jtingers  nach  dem 
Johannesevangelium  und  dem  Ersten  Johannesbrief,”  WissWeis  40  (2-3,  ’77) 
81-99. 

The  uniqueness  of  Jesus  in  his  activity  and  in  his  death  is  the  theme  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  The  exaltation  on  the  cross  and  the  return  to  the  Father  made  possible  the 
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bestowal  of  salvation  already  given  to  believers  by  the  earthly  Jesus.  John  clearly 
distinguished  between  Jesus’  death  and  the  persecution  of  his  disciples,  but  in  the 
context  of  the  post-Easter  church  he  saw  the  disciples  as  sharing  Jesus’  fate  with  regard 
to  both  brotherly  love  (to  the  point  of  laying  down  one’s  life  for  others)  and  the  hatred  of 
a  hostile  world.  The  Johannine  position  cannot  be  explained  as  derived  from  Qumran, 
gnosticism,  or  Hellenistic  Judaism. — D.J.H. 

796.  J.  Bogart,  “Recent  Johannine  Studies,”  AnglTheolRev  60  (1,  ’78)  80-87. 

F.  J.  Moloney’s  The  Johannine  Son  of  Man  (1976)  makes  a  valuable  contribution  to 
ongoing  scholarship,  and  O.  Cullmann’s  The  Johannine  Circle  (1976)  gives  us  the  in¬ 
teresting,  clarifying,  and  well-balanced  views  of  a  veteran  scholar.  But  S.  Temple’s  The 
Core  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (1975)  and  A.  E.  Harvey’s  Jesus  on  Trial  (1976)  try  to  use  the 
Fourth  Gospel  as  a  historical  source  for  the  life  of  Jesus  and  are  frankly  of  little  help  to 
the  whole  Johannine  enterprise  at  this  time. — D.J.H. 

797.  R.  E.  Brown,  “  ‘Other  Sheep  not  of  this  Fold’:  The  Johannine  Perspective  on 
Christian  Diversity  in  the  Late  First  Century  f  JournBibLit  97  (1,  ’78)  5-22. 

Six  different  religious  groupings  can  be  detected  in  the  Johannine  religious  purview  at 
the  end  of  the  1st  century:  (1)  the  Jews  within  the  synagogues  who  rejected  the  divinity 
of  Jesus  and  the  claim  that  he  replaced  Jewish  cultic  institutions,  (2)  the  crypto- 
Christians  who  remained  within  the  synagogues  by  refusing  to  admit  publicly  that  they 
believed  in  Jesus,  (3)  the  Jewish  Christians  who  had  left  the  synagogues  but  whose  faith 
in  Jesus  was  inadequate  by  Johannine  standards,  (4)  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  who 
regarded  themselves  as  heirs  of  the  Christianity  of  Peter  and  the  Twelve,  (5)  the  Johan¬ 
nine  Christians  for  whom  true  unity  could  be  based  only  on  a  Christology  of  the  preexis¬ 
tence  of  Jesus  and  his  oneness  with  the  Father,  and  (6)  the  secessionist  Johannine 
Christians  of  the  epistles  whose  Christology  seems  to  have  been  so  high  that  it  did  not 
matter  to  them  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ  come  in  the  flesh. — D.J.H. 

798.  V.-M.  Capdevila  i  Montaner,  “Les  caracteristiques  de  la  caritat  en  Sant 
Joan,”  EstFran  78  (360,  ’77)  413-454. 

This  study  of  agape  and  agapan  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Johannine  epistles 
discusses  the  primacy  of  God  in  love,  the  communication  of  love  from  above  and  its 
character  as  gift,  its  horizontal  dimension,  the  analogy  of  love,  ascendant  love  and 
obedience,  the  role  of  the  Spirit,  and  koindnia  as  the  synthesis  of  the  Johannine  doctrine 
of  love.  One  can  only  speak  of  love  with  reference  to  God.  Our  response  to  love  is  not 
simply  human,  and  it  involves  love  of  God  and  of  others.  Love  makes  possible  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  life  of  the  Trinity. — D.J.H. 

799.  R.  F.  Collins,  “The  Search  for  Jesus.  Reflections  on  the  Fourth  Gospel,” 
LavTheolPhil  34  (1,  ’78)  2  7-48. 

The  programmatic  question  asked  by  Jesus  in  Jn  1:38  (“what  do  you  seek?”)  suggests 
that  discipleship  is  the  search  for  incarnate  divine  Wisdom  and  ultimately  for  God 
himself.  Jn  7:32-36  and  8:2 1-29  raise  the  possibility  that  the  Jews’  search  may  be  too  late, 
while  13:33  and  20:11-18  envision  the  disciples’  continuing  search  for  one  who  is  absent. 
The  ironic  question  in  18:4,  7  (“whom  do  you  seek?”)  indicates  that  the  arrest  is  both  the 
climax  to  a  search  for  Jesus  and  the  introduction  to  the  great  self-manifestation  of 
Jesus. — D.J.H. 
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800r.  I.  de  LA  Potterie,  La  verite  dans  Saint  Jean.  I:  Le  Christ  et  la  verite.  L’Esprit 
et  la  verite.  II:  Le  croyant  et  la  verite  (Rome:  Biblical  Institute  Press,  1977)  xxx 
and  1128  pp. 

G.  Marchesi,  “La  verita  nel  Vangelo  di  san  Giovanni,”  CivCatt  129  (3064,  ’78) 
348-362. — With  rigorous  exegesis  the  author  has  established  the  literary  originality  and 
theological  novelty  of  the  theme  of  truth  as  John  conceived  and  expressed  it.  For  the 
Evangelist,  truth  is  not  an  abstract  notion  but  a  historical  reality  intended  to  shed  light 
on  human  history.  Truth  means  revelation,  and  the  God-man  Jesus  Christ  is  the  act  and 
content  of  God’s  revelation.  As  a  human  person  like  us,  Jesus  is  not  only  the  mediator  of 
revelation  and  salvation;  in  his  own  life  he  unveils  the  true  attitude  of  the  individual 
before  God  and  in  relation  to  others.  Moreover,  Christologically  Jesus  is  the  only-begot¬ 
ten  Son  sent  by  the  Father.  Thus  one  can  say  that  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  truth  is 
essentially  Christological  but  dynamically  theological,  i.e.  trinitarian — Jesus  comes  from 
the  Father,  lives  forever  (even  during  his  early  existence)  with  the  Father,  manifests  the 
Father’s  invisible  countenance  to  us  (Jn  1:18),  and  brings  us  to  the  Father. — J.J.C. 

801.  J.  McPolin,  “Johannine  mysticism,”  Way  18  (1,  ’78)  25-35. 

Mysticism  as  applied  to  Jn  and  1  Jn  denotes  a  communion  with  God  that  is  an 
essential  constitutive  principle  of  the  Christian  life.  The  community  of  life  between 
Christ  and  the  Father  is  not  only  the  model  but  also  the  source  and  cause  of  the 
communion  of  Christians  with  Christ  and  with  one  another.  Communion  is  the  mystery 
of  God’s  action  and  human  receptivity  and  is  characterized  by  mutual  indwelling,  life, 
and  love. — D.J.H. 

802.  F.  J.  Moloney,  “The  Fourth  Gospel’s  Presentation  of  Jesus  as  ‘the  Christ’  and 
J.  A.  T.  Robinson’s  Redating ,”  DownRev  95  (321,  ’77)  239-253. 

J.  A.  T.  Robinson  in  Redating  the  New  Testament  (1976)  argues  that  Jn  had  its  origins 
in  Judea  during  the  40s  or  50s  and  was  written  in  order  to  prove  to  Greek-speaking  Jews 
of  the  Diaspora  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  But  Robinson  does  not  explain  why  John  alone 
among  the  NT  writers  used  the  term  aposynagogos  (9:22;  12:42;  16:2).  Furthermore,  for 
the  Evangelist  Jesus  is  the  Christ  only  insofar  as  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  the  one  whom  the 
Father  sent  into  the  world  so  that  people  might  have  life  (see  17:3;  20:31).  John’s 
greatness  lay  in  his  capacity  to  take  traditional  terms  and  give  them  a  new  sense  and 
importance  as  he  faced  the  crisis  in  the  life  of  the  church  of  Asia  Minor  in  the  90s. — 
D.J.H. 

803.  M.  Vellanickal,  “The  Mother  of  Jesus  in  the  Johannine  Writings,” 
Biblebhashyam  3  (4,  ’77)  278-296. 

The  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  presents  Mary  as  one  who  is  essentially  associated 
with  the  salvific  work  of  Jesus  by  recalling  her  presence  at  the  beginning  (Jn  2:1-11)  and 
the  end  (Jn  19:25-2  7)  of  his  public  ministry.  Mary  is  the  mother  of  all  believers  who  share 
in  the  sonship  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  living  personification  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem, 
which  is  the  archetype  of, the  church  (see  Rev  12). — D.J.H. 

804.  S.  Voigt,  “Topo-geografia  e  Teologia  del  Battista  nel  IV  Vangelo,”  StudBib 
FrancLibAnn  27  (’77)  69-101. 

The  Fourth  Gospel  tends  to  downgrade  the  Baptist  and  can  be  shown  to  use  theologi¬ 
cally  colored  geographical  data  for  this  purpose.  (1)  John  began  his  preaching  at  Bethany 
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beyond  the  Jordan  (1:28),  not  in  the  religious  center  of  the  nation,  Jerusalem.  (2)  When 
Jesus  came  to  Jerusalem  (2:13,  23),  John  was  far  away  baptizing  at  Aenon  (3:23).  Not 
only  did  the  Baptist’s  disciples  realize  that  Jesus  was  a  rival  of  their  master  and  was 
winning  over  the  people  of  Jerusalem  (3:25-26),  but  John  himself  confessed  that  “he 
must  increase  and  I  must  decrease”  (3:30),  and  fittingly  so,  for  Jesus  had  come  from 
heaven  (3:31-36).  (3)  Two  passages  indicate  the  eclipse  of  the  Baptist’s  influence.  One  is 
connected  with  Jerusalem;  learning  that  the  Pharisees  had  heard  he  was  making  more 
disciples  than  John,  Jesus  left  Judea  (4:1-3).  The  other  scene  occurs  across  the  Jordan 
where  John  had  first  baptized  and  witnessed  to  Jesus  (10:40-42).  As  a  result,  many  came 
to  Jesus  there  and  believed  in  him.  Thus  Jesus  becomes  the  standard  of  John’s  truthful¬ 
ness.  Finally,  one  should  note  that  the  Gospel  does  not  attack  John  personally  but  seeks 
to  mitigate  the  excessive  admiration  of  his  followers  for  their  leader. — J.J.C. 

805.  [Jn  1:1-18]  Y.  Ibuki,  “Lobhymnus  und  Fleischwerdung  —  Studie  fiber  den 
johanneischen  Prolog,”  AnnJapanBiblnst  3  (’77)  132-156. 

The  references  to  John  the  Baptist  in  Jn  1:6-8  and  1:15  are  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  insertions  in  a  primitive  Christian  hymn.  Critical  examination  of  the  hypotheses 
proposed  by  R.  Bultmann,  E.  Kasemann,  C.  Demke  [§  12-219],  and  G.  Richter 
[§§  16-220;  17-996]  about  the  extent  of  the  Vorlage  leads  to  the  development  of  Demke’s 
suggestion  that  the  original  composition  was  an  antiphonal  hymn  in  which  vv.  14  and  16 
served  as  the  response.  The  confessional  style  (vv.  14,  16),  the  light  motif  (vv.  5,  9),  and 
the  reference  to  becoming  children  of  God  (v.  12)  suggest  that  it  was  used  in  a  baptismal 
context.  The  Evangelist  added  the  references  to  John  the  Baptist  and  the  phrase  “to 
those  who  believe  in  his  name”  in  v.  12c. — D.J.H. 

806.  B.  M.  Newman,  Jr.,  “Some  observations  regarding  a  poetic  restructuring  of 
John  1.1-18,”  BibTrans  29  (2,  ’78)  206-212. 

After  remarks  on  metrical  prose  in  the  NT  and  on  the  literary  character  of  Jn  1:1-18, 
the  article  evaluates  five  attempts  to  translate  Jn  1:1-2  as  poetry,  including  two  original 
versions.  If  the  decision  is  made  to  translate  the  Prologue  as  poetry,  it  is  wise  to  have  a 
poet  do  the  work,  because  as  a  rule  only  a  poet  can  create  acceptable  poetry. — D.J.H. 

807.  [Jn  1:29]  G.  Ashbey,  “The  Lamb  of  God,”  JournTheolSAfric  21  (’77)  63-65. 

This  part  of  the  article  examines  the  problems  encountered  in  interpreting  the  phrase 
“the  Lamb  of  God”  in  Jn  1:29,  36  as  referring  to  Jesus  as  a  sin-offering,  an  innocent  and 
gentle  person,  the  Servant  of  God  described  in  Isa  53:7,  or  the  Messiah.  [To  be 
continued.] — D.J.H. 

808.  S.  Carrillo  Alday,  “Cristo  Jesus:  El  que  Bautiza  en  Espfritu  Santo.  Jn  1,29- 
34,”  / nstSupEstEclLib An  6  (’76-’77)  167-175. 

This  complex  passage  lacks  unity,  showing  many  duplications  and  different  redac¬ 
tions.  Some  think  that  two  parallel  texts  have  been  combined  by  the  final  redactor  of  the 
Gospel.  Analysis  of  the  passage  under  four  headings — the  Lamb  of  God  who  takes  away 
the  sin  of  the  world  (v.  29),  Jesus  the  preexistent  one  (v.  30),  Jesus  the  Messiah  who 
baptizes  in  the  Holy  Spirit  (vv.  31-33),  and  Jesus  the  Son  of  God  (v.  34) — reveals  the 
testimony  of  the  final  redactor  of  the  Gospel,  who  has  put  on  the  lips  of  the  Precursor  the 
vigorous  faith  of  a  Christianity  deeply  cognitive  (in  the  light  of  the  Spirit)  of  the  mystery 
of  Jesus.  The  passage  synthesizes  in  a  concise  form  all  of  the  messianic  work  of  Jesus  and 
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alludes  to  the  institution  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism  by  the  one  who  in  the  capacity  of 
Servant-Lamb  takes  away  the  sin  of  the  world  and  in  the  capacity  of  Messiah  full  of  the 
Spirit  pours  out  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  baptized. — M.P.H. 

Jn  1:29-34,  §§  22-774—  775r. 

Jn  1:36,  §  22-807. 

809.  Z.  C.  Hodges,  “Problem  Passages  in  the  Gospel  of  John.  Part  2:  Untrustworthy 
Believers — John  2:23-25,”  BiblSac  135  (538,  ’78)  139-152. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  phrase  pisteuein  eis  refers  to  saving  faith,  and 
there  is  no  need  to  conclude  that  the  people  alluded  to  in  Jn  2:23-25  were  unregenerate. 
Rather,  these  new  believers  were  not  ready  for  fuller  disclosures  (see  Jn  13-17)  from  the 
one  whom  they  had  just  trusted.  Like  Nicodemus  (see  3:1-21),  they  were  tempted  to 
make  little  or  nothing  by  way  of  public  expression  of  their  faith. — D.J.H. 

810.  H.  F.  VON  Campenhausen,  “Zur  Perikope  von  der  Ehebrecherin  (Joh  7:53 — 
8:11),”  ZeitNTWiss  68  (3-4,  ’77)  164-175. 

It  is  surprising  that  modern  scholars  have  generally  not  questioned  the  authenticity  of 
the  story  of  the  adulteress.  Quite  apart  from  its  unstable  textual  history,  the  passage  is 
very  unusual  in  form  and  content.  An  examination  of  the  problems  shows  that  it  cannot 
be  fitted  into  the  period  of  Jesus  but  represents  ethical  debates  from  the  first  half  of  the 
2nd  century. — G.W.M. 

811.  [Jn  10:1-18]  J.  F.  O’Grady,  “The  Good  Shepherd  and  the  Vine  and  the 
Branches,”  BibTheolBull  8  (2,  ’78)  86-89. 

The  parables  of  the  good  shepherd  (Jn  10:1-18)  and  of  the  vine  and  the  branches  (Jn 
15: 1-8)  stress  the  individual’s  relationship  to  Jesus  and  are  not  images  of  the  church.  The 
adhesion  to  Jesus  in  faith  in  Jn  10  is  completed  by  the  reciprocal  life  of  love  in  Jn  15. 
Faith  and  love  of  Jesus  find  their  natural  outlet  in  the  mutual  love  of  the  community. 
While  ecclesial  tones  are  only  implicit,  the  joining  of  faith  and  love  including  love  for 
one  another  is  the  foundation  of  the  church  community. --D.J.H. 

812.  [Jn  13-17]  T.  Onuki,  “Die  johanneischen  Abschiedsreden  und  die  synoptische 
Tradition  —  eine  traditionskritische  und  traditionsgeschichtliche  Untersuchung,” 
AnnJ apanBiblnst  3  (’77)  157-268. 

Behind  the  Johannine  farewell  discourse  was  a  connected  tradition  consisting  of  Jesus’ 
prophecy  of  betrayal  (see  13:21-22,  26-27)  together  with  a  statement  about  the  Son  of 
Man  (13:31-33),  a  Last  Supper  account  containing  the  “new  covenant”  motif  (13:34), 
Jesus’  announcement  of  the  disciples’  scattering  (16:1,  32)  and  Peter’s  denial  (13:36-38), 
and  Jesus’  prayer  (12:27-28;  14:30-31;  18:11b).  The  body  of  the  article  analyzes  each  of 
these  passages  (plus  13:1-20)  with  respect  to  John’s  redactional  concept  and  the  pre- 
Johannine  tradition,  the  relevant  Synoptic  parallels,  and  the  relation  to  the  pre- 
Johannine  tradition  of  the  final  meal.  The  tradition-historical  relationship  of  this  mate¬ 
rial  to  the  Synoptic  parallels  is  the  same  as  that  postulated  for  the  passion  material  by 
A.  Dauer  in  Die  Passionsgeschichte  im  Johannesevangelium  (1972),  and  so  it  can  be 
considered  as  the  original  prelude  to  the  pre-Johannine  passion  narrative. — D.J.H. 
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813.  |Jn  14-17]  F.-J.  Steinmetz,  .  .  .  Und  ich  gehe  nimmer,  wann  ich  geh’-\  Zum 
Verstandnis  der  johanneischen  Abschiedsreden,”  GeistLeb  51  (2,  ’78)  85-99. 

After  describing  two  portrayals  of  partings  in  recent  German  literature,  the  article 
presents  reflections  on  Jn  14:1-3;  16:19-20;  14:27-28;  and  16:12-13  in  an  effort  to  relate 
the  Johannine  farewell  discourse  to  the  partings  in  our  lives. — D.J.H. 

814.  [Jn  14:25-26]  J.  Blank,  “Bindung  und  Freiheit.  Das  Verhaltnis  der  nachapo- 
stolischen  Kirche  zu  Jesus  von  Nazaret,”  BibKirch  33  (1,  ’78)  19-22. 

In  the  second  Paraclete-saying  (Jn  14:25-26),  the  Counselor-Spirit  will  make  present 
and  accessible  the  Jesus-revelation  and  will  continue  the  tasks  of  teaching  and  remem¬ 
bering.  Meditative  comments  on  the  text  are  included. — D.J.H. 

Jn  15:1-8,  §  22-811. 

815.  [Jn  17:20-23]  P.  S.  Minear,  “Evangelism,  Ecumenism,  and  John  Seventeen,” 
TheolToday  35  (1,  ’78)  5-13. 

The  demands  for  evangelism  and  ecumenism  in  Jn  17:20-23  are  not  contradictory.  As 
disclosed  by  God’s  work  in  Christ,  the  world  ( kosmos )  is  a  massive,  cohesive  reality  that 
becomes  manifest  in  hostility  to  Christ  and  his  disciples.  It  is  by  oneness  in  the  love  of 
Jesus  for  the  world  that  this  world  of  hostility  can  be  brought  to  belief  and 
knowledge. — D.J.H. 

Jn  18:13-27,  §  22-782. 

816.  A.  Feuillet,  “La  decouverte  du  tombeau  vide  en  Jean  20.3-10,”  Hokhma  7  (’78) 
1-45. 

This  article  appeared  in  practically  the  same  form  in  two  installments  in  EspVie 
[§§  21-795;  22-150].— D.J.H. 

817.  A.  Feuillet,  “L’apparition  du  Christ  a  Marie-Madeleine  Jean  20,  11-18.  Com- 
paraison  avec  l’apparition  aux  disciples  d’Emmaiis  Luc  24,  13-35,”  EspVie  88 
(12-13,  ’78)  193-204,  (14,  ’78)  209-223. 

In  her  search  for  Jesus  after  the  passion  (Jn  20:11-13),  Mary  Magdalene  adopts  the 
ideal  attitude  incumbent  on  all  members  of  the  messianic  community.  Her  recognition  of 
Jesus  in  vv.  14-16  represents  a  second,  spiritual  conversion  (see  Lk  7:36-50  [§  20-477]). 
V.  17  envisions  a  special  kind  of  contact  with  Jesus  during  the  time  between  the  resur¬ 
rection  and  the  visible  ascension,  when  the  new  convenant  and  divine  filiation  are 
extended  to  all  believers.  The  second  installment  of  the  article  calls  attention  to  the 
extreme  conciseness  and  psychological  finesse  of  Jn  20:11-18,  explores  its  relationship  to 
Mt  28:9-10,  and  investigates  the  possibility  of  an  allusion  to  Cant  3:1-4.  Then  the  Lukan 
parallel  (Lk  24:13-35)  to  the  Johannine  account  is  studied  with  reference  to  the  flow  of 
the  narrative,  the  eucharistic  character  of  the  breaking  of  the  bread  and  the  doctrinal 
significance  of  the  whole  episode,  and  the  problem  of  the  event’s  historicity. — D.J.H. 

Jn  20:24-29,  §  22-697. 

818.  N.  J.  McEleney,  “153  Great  Fishes  (John  21,11)  —  Gematriacal  Atbash,” 
Biblica  58  (3,  ’77)  411-417. 

The  use  of  atbash  in  Jer  25:26;  51:1,  41  and  the  instances  of  gematria  in  Rev  13:18;  Mt 
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1:17;  Barnabas  9:7-9  suggest,  when  combined,  a  possible  solution  for  the  number  153  in 
Jn  21:11.  Taking  the  Greek  alphabet  without  the  three  dropped  letters  and  counting 
from  right  to  left  in  Semitic  fashion,  the  biblical  author  concealed  the  abbreviation  ichth 
(Iesous  Christos  Theos)  under  the  number  153:  iota  =  70,  chi  =  3,  theta  =  80.  Thus  he 
expressed  the  unity  of  the  great  fish  ( ichthys )  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  God,  with  his  little 
fishes  drawn  up  from  the  wicked  depths  through  apostolic  endeavors  led  by  Peter. — 
D.J.H. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles 

819-  J.  Chmiel,  “Tradycja  apostolska  a  redakcja  Xukasza  w  Dziejach  Apostolskich 
(La  tradition  apostolique  et  la  redaction  de  Luc  dans  Les  Actes  des  Apotres),” 
AnalCracov  8  (’76)  125-131. 

The  scholarly  opinion  on  the  speeches  in  Acts  surveyed  here  accepts  their  Lukan 
composition  but  believes  that  the  key  to  separating  tradition  from  redaction  lies  in 
carefully  sifting  out  the  kerygmatic  formulas  that  have  been  woven  into  the  Lukan 
fabric.  The  scriptural  quotations  offer  the  best  entry  into  the  problem. — J.P. 

820.  S.  P.  and  M.  J.  Schierling,  “The  Influence  of  the  Ancient  Romances  on  Acts  of 
the  Apostles Classical  Bulletin  [St.  Louis]  54  (6,  ’78)  81-88. 

The  style  of  the  ancient  romances  influenced  Luke’s  narration  of  the  early  period  of 
the  church,  though  Acts  itself  should  probably  not  be  termed  a  romance.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  travel  by  outstanding  heroes  (but  no  heroines).  These  heroes  are  completely  true 
to  God  no  matter  what  the  circumstances  and  are  mistaken  for  gods  in  14:8-13  and  28:3, 
6.  Luke  livens  up  the  story  with  numerous  miracles  and  miraculous  rescues,  at  least  one 
apparent  death  (9:36-43;  see  14:19-20;  20:9-12,  38),  and  a  death-wish  motif  (7:59;  21:13). 
He  uses  dreams  and  visions  to  keep  the  narrative  going,  in  addition  to  trials  and  an 
exciting  shipwreck  (2  7:1-28:1).  Leaving  out  robbers  and  pirates,  he  still  includes  villains 
and  witchcraft  and  ends  in  some  sense  happily. — D.J.H. 

821.  P.  J.  Sena,  “The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,”  BibToday  95  (’78)  1546-52. 

In  Acts  Luke  depicts  the  spread  of  the  good  news  through  a  theological  understanding 
of  the  new-found  Christian  faith.  He  highlights  the  deeds  of  committed  individuals,  the 
growth  of  the  church,  the  mission  to  the  Gentiles,  the  call  of  the  early  missionaries,  and 
the  primitive  kerygma. — D.J.H. 

Acts,  §  22-722. 

Acts  1-6,  §§  22-971,  1001. 

Acts  1:1-2,  §  22-996. 

Acts  1:6-11,  §  22-794. 

822.  I.  W.  Foulkes,  “Two  Semantic  Problems  in  the  Translation  of  Acts  4.5-20,” 
BibTrans  29  (1,  ’78)  121-125. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  connections  between  the  three  subcontexts  of  Acts  4:5-20, 
translators  should  render  onoma  as  “name”  in  vv.  7,  10,  12,  17,  and  18  or  at  least  be 
sensitive  to  other  ways  of  tying  the  contexts  together.  The  difficulty  encountered  in 
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translating  sozein  in  vv.  9  (physical  healing)  and  12  (spiritual  healing)  is  an  additional 
reason  for  trying  to  maintain  some  sort  of  lexical  link  in  the  translation  of  onoma. — 
D.J.H. 

823.  M.  H.  Scharlemann,  “Acts  7:2-53.  Stephen’s  Speech:  A  Lucan  Creation?”  Cone 
Journ  4  (2,  ’78)  52-57. 

A  critique  of  J.  Bihler’s  contention  in  Die  Stephanusgeschichte  (1963)  that  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  and  conceptualizations  of  Acts  7:2-53  are  those  of  Luke  himself.  Neither  the  use  of 
epangelia  and  thlipsis  nor  the  treatment  of  the  Temple  and  Moses  prove  that  the  speech 
is  a  Lukan  construction.  Rather,  the  material  dealing  with  Stephen  came  into  Luke’s 
hands  by  way  of  a  firmly  fixed  tradition,  possibly  in  oral  form,  but  more  likely  as  a 
written  source. — D.J.H. 

824.  [Acts  7:17-44]  T.  Jelonek,  “Typologia  Mojzesz  —  Chrystus  w  dziefach  sw. 
Lukasza  (De  typologia  Moyses  —  Christus  in  S.  Lucae  operibus),”  AnalCracov  8 
(’76)  111-124. 

This  study  identifies  verbal  and  conceptual  parallels  in  all  of  Lk-Acts  to  the  Moses- 
Jesus  comparisons  found  in  Stephen’s  speech  (Acts  7:17-44).  Moses  was  sent  by  God, 
misunderstood  and  rejected  by  his  own,  and  exalted  by  God  to  lead  his  people  from 
captivity.  Jesus  was  sent  by  the  Father,  led  by  the  Spirit,  misunderstood  by  his  parents 
and  disciples,  and  crucified.  God  exalted  him  by  raising  him,  and  with  his  ascension 
Jesus  led  a  new  exodus  into  heaven.  Luke  notes  one  difference  between  Moses  and 
Jesus.  Moses  came  to  the  people  in  the  name  of  God,  but  in  Jesus  God  himself  visited 
and  saved  his  people.  The  reason  for  Stephen’s  development  of  this  parallel  is  that  he 
was  a  Hellenist  and  the  Hellenists  held  Moses  in  high  esteem. — J.P. 

825.  [Acts  8:5-25]  K.  Rudolph,  “Simon  -  Magus  oder  Gnosticus?  Zur  Stand  der  De- 
batte,”  TheolRund  42  (4,  ’77)  279-359. 

This  survey  of  twenty-one  studies  on  Simon  published  in  German  and  English  be¬ 
tween  1971  and  1977  [see  §  17-1224]  discusses  methodology  in  the  light  of  K.  Beyschlag’s 
Simon  Magus  und  die  christliche  Gnosis  (1974),  the  problem  of  sources  (the 
heresiologists,  the  so-called  Apophasis  Me  gale,  the  Pseudo-Clementines  and  other  re¬ 
ports,  and  Acts  8:5-25),  Simon  and  the  “great  power”  (see  Acts  8:10),  the  relation 
between  Simon  and  Helena-Ennoia,  and  new  sources  (especially  Exegesis  on  the  Soul 
from  Nag  Hammadi). — D.J.H. 

Acts  21:39,  §  22-977. 


EPISTLES— REVELATION 

Paul 

826.  M.  V.  Abraham,  “Paul:  The  Unique  Apostle,”  IndJournTheol  26  (2,  ’77)  63-72. 

Any  attempt  to  speak  of  Paul’s  apostleship  must  take  into  consideration  his  direct  call 
from  God  to  be  an  apostle  and  his  particular  commission  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
Gentiles.  In  describing  his  vocation  as  an  apostle,  Paul  used  cultic  and  athletic  imagery 
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along  with  various  titles,  e.g.  servant,  steward,  ambassador.  The  most  important  crite¬ 
ria  of  his  apostleship  were  his  work  for  Christ  and  the  gospel  and  his  sufferings,  and  he 
wanted  his  apostleship  to  be  understood  more  as  a  ministry  than  as  an  office. — D.J.H. 

827.  M.  Adinolfi,  “La  dialettica  indicativo-imperativo  nelle  Lettere  paoline,” 
Antonianum  52  (4,  ’77)  626-646. 

The  indicatives  and  imperatives  that  Paul  frequently  applies  to  Christian  life  and 
conduct,  e.g.  “they  possess  sanctification”  (1  Cor  6:11)  and  “yet  they  are  to  seek  it” 
(1  Thes  4:3),  do  not  cancel  each  other  out  but  interact  dialectically.  In  his  pastoral  ex¬ 
perience,  the  apostle  found  himself  forced  to  preserve  the  ethics  of  the  faithful  from 
contamination  by  false  Jewish  and  gnostic  ideas.  Hence  he  did  not  cease  to  proclaim 
both  the  indicative  (salvation  is  already  received)  and  the  imperative  (salvation  must 
be  striven  for),  which  are  intimately  related.  Because  salvation  has  already  been  given, 
the  believer  is  obliged  to  resist  the  lure  of  the  flesh,  to  grow  in  holiness  of  life,  and  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  law  of  Christ.  The  two  aspects  of  Pauline  thought  have  been  summarized  as 
“become  what  you  are.” — J.J.C. 

828.  B.  M.  Ahern,  “Pauline  mysticism,”  Way  18  (1,  ’78)  3-12. 

If  there  is  anything  distinctive  about  Paul’s  mystical  doctrine,  it  is  his  firm  confidence 
that  Christian  life  itself,  when  lived  integrally,  should  lead  to  a  wisdom  and  intimate 
knowledge  that  are  warm  with  devoted  love  and  anticipate  the  experiential  joys  of  a 
vision  not  yet  fully  revealed. — D.J.H. 

829.  R.  G.  Bratcher,  “The  meaning  of  sarx  (‘flesh’)  in  Paul’s  letters,”  BibTrans  29  (2, 
’78)  212-218. 

The  term  sarx  is  used  in  the  Pauline  epistles  to  refer  to  the  material  out  of  which  living 
beings  are  composed,  the  physical  self,  the  condition  assumed  by  Christ,  human  rela¬ 
tionships  and  standards,  and  weak  and  mortal  humanity. — D.J.H. 

830.  R.  Bring,  “Skriftens  klarhet  enligt  Paulus”  [The  Clarity  of  Scripture  according 
to  Paul],  SvenskTeolKvart  54  (1,  ’78)  9-17. 

Paul  was  not  a  “scientific”  exegete  of  Scripture,  uninvolved  with  its  content.  His 
Damascus  experience  with  the  risen  Christ  led  him  to  a  completely  different  view  of 
Scripture  (i.e.  the  OT)  from  that  of  his  previous  experience  as  a  Pharisee.  The  Law  and 
the  righteousness  of  God  took  on  an  entirely  new  meaning,  for  he  now  saw  that  Gods 
righteousness  was  given  in  and  with  the  Christ-event.  As  a  result,  the  literal  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Scripture  gave  way  to  an  eschatological  interpretation,  aided  by  the  Spirit,  and 
Scripture  itself  in  its  entirety  was  understood  as  a  means  of  clarifying  for  all  people  the 
righteousness  given  through  Christ. — B.A.P. 

831.  C.  da  S.  Maria,  “Qesu  crocifisso  nella  contemplazione  dell’Apostolo  Paolo,” 
PalCler  57  (4,  ’78)  226-234. 

In  numerous  texts  Paul  presents  the  cross  of  Christ  as  essential  for  Christian  life  and 
faith.  Thus,  he  portrays  the  divinity  and  humanity  of  the  Savior,  his  death  and  subse¬ 
quent  glorification  by  the  Father  (e.g.  Phil  2:6-11),  the  remarkable  benefits  for  human¬ 
kind  (e.g.  Rom  5-8),  and  the  need  to  share  the  suffering  of  Calvary  in  order  to  attain 

resurrection  with  the  Lord  (e.g.  Phil  3:7-10). — J-J-C. 
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832.  J.  L.  de  Villiers,  “Indications  of  church  rule  or  government  in  Pauline  parenet- 
ic  material,”  N eotestamentica  10  (’76)  69-80. 

It  is  clear  that  Paul  wanted  order  in  the  church  as  the  body  of  Christ.  To  say  that  this 
order  was  of  a  purely  charismatic  character  does  not  do  justice  to  the  place  his  letters 
indirectly  accord  to  office.  There  are  indications  of  incipient  office  in  the  earlier  letters; 
the  proistamenoi  of  these  letters  are  not  basically  different  from  the  elders  of  the  later 
letters. — D.J.H. 


833.  J.  W.  Drane,  “Theological  Diversity  in  the  Letters  of  St.  Paul,”  TynBull  21  (’76) 
3-26. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  hypothesis  proposed  by  C.  Buck  in  Saint  Paul  (1969)  of  a 
straight  line  of  development  in  the  Pauline  corpus  from  primitive  apocalyptic  to 
“realized”  expectations.  It  is  more  appropriate  to  maintain  that  Paul  had  both  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  eschatological  spectrum  clearly  in  view  from  the  outset  and  that  his 
thought  did  not  develop  in  any  formal  way.  Whether  the  future  or  the  present  aspect 
was  in  sharp  focus  at  any  given  moment  was  determined  by  external  factors,  especially 
the  character  of  the  opponents  whom  Paul  was  facing.  The  development  proceeds  from 
the  extreme  way  Paul  opposed  a  Judaizing  Christianity  in  Galatians,  through  a  gnostic 
type  of  misunderstanding  of  his  message  first  in  Thessalonica  and  then  more  extensively 
in  Corinth,  to  the  articulation  of  a  “neutral”  theology  susceptible  of  misinterpretation  by 
neither  Judaizers  nor  gnostics  that  makes  its  first  appearance  in  Romans,  with  2  Cor  1-9 
as  a  halfway  stage  in  the  synthesis. — D.J.H. 

834.  I.  J.  du  Plessis,  “The  rule  of  Christ  and  the  rule  in  the  church,”  N eotestamentica 
10  (’76)  20-30. 

An  investigation  of  the  significance  of  Christ’s  lordship  for  rule  within  the  church  as 
seen  in  the  Pauline  epistles.  Christ  as  head  and  lord  of  the  body  remains  the  criterion  and 
determining  factor  of  life  within  his  church.  Rule  in  the  church  consists  of  leadership 
and  management  of  the  church  to  the  glory  of  God.  It  involves  the  authority  to  act  for 
the  sake  of  order  in  the  church  so  that  the  church  may  be  built  up  for  its  final  aim,  which 
is  the  glory  of  God. — D.J.H. 

835.  J.  Eckert,  “Paulus  und  Israel.  Zu  den  Strukturen  paulinischer  Rede  und  Ar¬ 
gumentation,”  TrierTheolZeit  87  (1,  ’78)  1-13. 

The  history  of  Pauline  research  has  been  hindered  by  misunderstanding  of  the  apos¬ 
tle’s  one-sided  statements  about  himself,  the  Law,  and  Israel.  According  to  his 
salvation-historical  outlook,  Israel  remains  the  people  of  God  (see  Rom  9-11)  even  if  it 
persists  in  unbelief  and  does  not  deserve  the  name  “Israel  of  God”  (see  Gal  6:16).  Paul, 
who  brought  the  Christian  faith  from  Judaism  to  the  Gentiles,  stayed  more  loyal  to 
Israel  than  any  other  NT  theologian. — D.J.H. 

836.  P.  Fiedler,  “Wozu  erlost  Erlosung?  Der  'neue  Mensch’  nach  Paulus,”  BibKirch 
33  (1,  ’78)  2-6. 

Dimensions  of  Paul’s  teaching  on  the  new  humanity  in  Christ  are  explored  with 
reference  to  specific  texts,  e.g.  the  self-understanding  of  the  Christian  (Phil  3:4b- 14), 
liberation  from  guilt  (Rom  5:1-11),  the  meaning  behind  suffering  and  death  (Rom  8:31- 
39),  and  the  reality  of  the  Christian  life  (Gal  5: 13-26).— D.J.H. 
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837.  A.  Funk,  “Mann  und  Frau  in  den  Briefen  des  hi.  Paulus,”  UnaSanc  32  (4,  ’77) 
280-285. 

In  1  Cor  11:3-10  Paul  defended  the  inequality  of  the  sexes  on  the  basis  of  Jewish 
arguments,  but  in  Gal  3:26-28  and  1  Cor  11:11-12  he  established  their  equality  from  a 
Christian  standpoint.  Analysis  of  the  personal  names  in  Paul’s  letters  shows  that  among 
his  contemporaries  the  women  were  valued  more  highly  than  the  men  but  among  the  OT 
figures  the  opposite  situation  prevailed. — D.J.H. 

838.  J.  Giallanza,  “  ‘When  I  am  weak,  then  I  am  strong,’  ”  BibToday  95  (’78)  1572- 
77. 

According  to  Paul,  the  term  “weakness”  characterizes  our  physical  disabilities,  our 
spiritual  imperfections  in  relation  to  God,  and  the  humble  acceptance  of  self  as  a  channel 
through  which  God  works  among  us. — D.J.H. 

839-  K.  Haacker,  “Paulus  und  das  Judentum,”  Judaica  [Zurich]  33  (4,  ’77)  161-177. 

Paul’s  opponents  were  Jews  (both  within  and  outside  the  Christian  communities)  who 
could  not  accept  his  questioning  of  Israel  s  unique  relationship  to  God  as  the  chosen 
people  (see  Rom  2:25;  3:29).  His  doctrine  of  justification  was  directed  against  his  own 
past  and  against  all  who  thought  and  acted  as  he  had  before  his  conversion.  In  his  own 
relationship  with  Judaism,  Paul  moved  from  a  rough  and  confrontative  attitude  (see 
1  Thes  2:14-16)  to  a  more  conciliatory  and  hopeful  one  (see  Rom  9-11). — D.J.H. 

840.  V.  Kesich,  “St.  Paul:  Anti-Feminist  or  Liberator?”  StVladTheolQuart  21  (3,  ’77) 
123-147. 

Women  performed  a  variety  of  duties  in  the  churches  of  the  Pauline  mission,  but  they 
did  not  act  as  leaders  of  the  local  communities  or  preside  at  the  liturgical  gatherings. 
What  is  meant  by  “one  in  Christ  Jesus”  (Gal  3:28)  is  fully  manifested  in  Eph  5:21-33. 
Paul  insisted  that  women  are  equal  to  men  (1  Cor  7)  but  not  identical  (1  Cor  11:2-16; 
14:34-35).  Like  Jesus,  Paul  approached  women  with  a  freedom  that  transcended  the 
customs  of  his  time. — D.J.H. 

841.  H.  A.  Lombard,  “Charisma  and  church  office,”  Neotestamentica  10  (’76)  31-52. 

After  a  survey  of  scholarly  opinion  on  the  relationship  between  charism  and  church 
offices,  the  article  discusses  key  Pauline  texts  on  the  function  of  charisms  in  and  for  the 
church  and  then  explores  the  meaning  of  “charism”  and  “church  office.”  Charisms  are 
spiritual  qualifications  and  abilities  by  the  favor  of  God  through  the  exalted  Lord  and  the 
Spirit,  and  church  offices  are  part  of  God’s  method  of  working  in  and  for  the  church.  The 
offices  have  Christ  as  foundation,  the  Spirit  as  their  power,  and  the  church  as  their  realm. 
Church  offices  are  fundamentally  and  by  nature  also  charisms. — D.J.H. 

842.  F.  S.  Malan,  “The  relationship  between  apostolate  and  office  in  the  theology  of 
Paul,”  Neotestamentica  10  (’76)  53-68. 

Paul  regarded  apostleship  as  an  office,  though  he  avoided  terms  that  could  imply 
domination.  He  considered  his  apostolate  as  a  sending  by  God,  as  wholly  determined  by 
the  good  news,  and  as  demanding  his  whole  life.  The  authenticity  of  his  apostleship  was 
proved  by  the  communities’  life  in  the  Lord.  Right  from  the  beginning  he  delegated  his 
authority  and  commitments  to  co-workers. — D.J.H. 
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843.  B.  J.  Malina,  “Freedom:  A  Theological  Inquiry  into  the  Dimensions  of  a  Symbol,” 
BibTheolBull  8  (2,  ’78)  62-76. 

Paul  spoke  of  freedom  in  a  context  colored  by  analogies  from  lst-century  slavery. 
Christian  freedom  is  not  simply  a  state  of  independence  but  entails  a  change  of  masters. 
Freedom  under  God  in  Christ  requires  and  demands  slave  service  to  the  neighbor  because 
of  the  liberation  of  Christ.  The  article  also  explores  the  complexity  of  the  word  “freedom,” 
comparing  NT  usage  with  contemporary  American  usage. — D.J.H. 

844.  J.  Murphy-O’Connor,  “Corpus  paulinien,”  RevBib  84  (2,  ’77)  305-318. 

Descriptions  and  evaluations  of  sixteen  books  published  between  1974  and  1976  [see 
§  20-523]  in  various  languages  on  individual  Pauline  letters  or  on  aspects  of  Pauline 
theology. — D.J.H. 

845.  D.  M.  Park,  “The  Interpretive  Value  of  Paul’s  Metaphors,”  SEAsiaJ ournTheol 
18  (2,  ’77)  37-40. 

Historical  remoteness,  inconsistency,  mixing,  and  multiple  meanings  tend  to  diminish 
the  interpretive  worth  of  Paul’s  metaphors.  But  these  weaknesses  are  more  than  compen¬ 
sated  for  by  the  strengths  of  his  metaphors:  utility  in  conveying  difficult  concepts, 
persuasive  power,  indelible  impressions,  aesthetic  enrichment,  historical  significance, 
emotional  appeal,  shock  effect,  and  literary  imagery. — D.J.H. 

846.  G.  M.  M.  Pelser,  “Women  and  ecclesiastical  ministries  in  Paul,”  N eotestamen- 
tica  10  (’76)  92-109. 

Paul  was  convinced  that  women  have  an  equal  share  with  men  in  salvation  in  Christ. 
Far  from  forbidding  the  participation  of  women  in  public  worship,  he  considered  this  to 
be  quite  normal.  The  information  concerning  women  who  held  offices  or  rendered 
service  is  very  limited,  but  there  are  no  grounds  presented  by  Paul  upon  which  a 
Christian  woman  can  be  excluded  from  any  type  of  ministry  in  the  church. — D.J.H. 

847.  J.  H.  Roberts,  “Can  church  offices  be  founded  in  Paul?”  N eotestamentica  10  (’76) 
1-19. 

The  following  aspects  of  Pauline  thought  can  contribute  toward  a  theology  of  ministry 
in  the  church:  the  imitation  of  Christ’s  authority  and  service,  the  service  of  the  aposto- 
late  and  its  imitation,  charisms  and  service  of  the  believers,  and  special  services  by  those 
set  apart  for  ministry  in  the  church. — D.J.H. 

848.  E.  Stegemann,  “Alt  und  Neu  bei  Paulus  und  in  den  Deuteropaulinen  (Kol — 
Eph),”  EvangTheol  37  (6,  ’77)  508-536. 

For  Paul  the  fullness  of  time  in  the  Christ-event  was  not  the  end  of  time  and  history 
but  rather  its  most  radical  turning  point,  aging  everything  in  the  past.  He  insisted  on 
death  as  the  decisive  difference  between  Christ  and  the  believer  and  on  action  and 
suffering  as  the  believer’s  means  of  access  to  the  new.  The  antithesis  between  the  old  and 
the  new,  which  in  Paul’s  letters  was  based  on  the  break  made  in  time  by  the  Christ- 
event,  was  dissolved  in  Colossians  and  Ephesians  and  replaced  with  spatial  categories. 
This  fundamental  difference  affected  the  ways  in  which  the  relationships  between  life 
and  death  and  between  Christianity  and  Judaism  were  understood. — D.J.H. 
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849.  B.  T.  Viviano,  “Saint  Paul  and  the  Ministry  of  Women,”  Spirituality  Today 
[Chicago]  30  (1,  ’78)  37-44. 

The  phrase  “neither  male  nor  female”  in  Gal  3:28  reflects  Paul’s  eschatological  vision 
of  the  new  creation  into  which  a  person  entered  at  the  moment  of  baptism.  But  even 
where  Paul  retreated  from  his  utopian  vision  (e.g.  1  Cor  11:2-16;  14:34-35),  he  inserted 
passages  affirming  a  fundamental  equality  in  the  Lord.  Moreover,  his  letters  reveal  that 
women  in  the  early  church  prophesied,  prayed,  and  shared  in  the  work  of  the 
apostles. — D.J.H. 

850.  P.  von  der  Osten-Sacken,  “Das  paulinische  Verstandnis  des  Gesetzes  im  Span- 
nungsfeld  von  Eschatologie  und  Geschichte.  Erlauterungen  zum  Evangelium  als 
Faktor  von  theologischem  Antijudaismus,”  EvangTheol  37  (6,  ’77)  549-587. 

The  parallel  drawn  in  Gal  4:4-6  between  redemption  from  the  Law  and  the  fullness  of 
time  is  a  special  case  of  the  problematic  relationship  between  history  and  eschatology  in 
Pauline  thought.  According  to  Paul,  the  Law  had  begun  to  operate  as  a  factor  of 
eschatological  judgment  through  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus.  This  fundamental 
perspective  on  time  and  eschatology  influenced  Paul’s  understanding  of  the  crucifixion, 
the  present  function  of  the  Law,  history,  human  activity,  and  anthropology.  He  saw 
love  for  sinners  and  outcasts  as  the  principle  of  identity  and  continuity  between  the 
crucified  and  the  risen  Jesus.  Even  the  question  of  Israel’s  future  w^as  viewed  in  Rom 
9-11  against  the  horizon  of  Jesus’  death  and  resurrection. — D.J.H. 

Paul,  §§  22-667,  708,  896,  909,  933,  977. 

Romans,  1-2  Corinthians 

851.  X.  Jacques,  “Colere  de  Dieu.  Romains  1,  18-5,  11,”  Christus  25  (97,  ’78)  100-110. 

The  revelation  of  God’s  wrath  described  in  Rom  1:18-5:11  uncovers  human  error  and 
the  need  for  divine  intervention.  It  has  consequences  in  the  present  and  on  the  Day  of 
Judgment  for  those  who  refuse  to  recognize  God.  But  where  wrath  abounds  through  sin, 
justice  is  superabundant  through  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. — D.J.H. 

852.  [Rom  5-7]  J.  J.  Forsyth,  “Faith  and  Eros:  Paul’s  Answer  to  Freud,”  RelLife  46 
(4,  ’77)  476-487. 

The  Freudian  analysis  of  the  human  condition  in  terms  of  the  struggle  between  the  life 
instinct  (eros)  and  the  death  instinct  may  clarify  the  Christian  understanding  of  life  and 
death  as  qualities  of  present  existence.  To  the  extent  that  eros  approximates  the  Chris¬ 
tian  understanding  of  life,  faith  may  be  viewed  as  that  which  makes  possible  the  victory 
of  eros  over  death.  Paul’s  analysis  of  the  role  of  faith  as  the  precondition  of  life  can  be 
read  as  his  “answer  to  Freud.”  Paul  realized  that  no  law  (civilization)  is  able  to  give  life, 
for  the  love  that  is  the  vital  principle  of  life  is  beyond  human  achievement. — D.J.H. 

ii 

853.  [Rom  9^  11]  O.  Betz,  “Die  heilsgeschichtliche  Rolle  Israels  bei  Paulus,”  Theol 
Beitr  9  (1,  ’78)  1-21. 

The  rabbis  and  the  Qumran  community  viewed  the  Israel  of  the  present  time  as  the 
living  bridge  between  the  past  and  the  future.  Jesus  called  the  Jewish  people  to  actions 
befitting  their  status  as  children  of  God  (see  Mt  5:48),  and  Paul  attributed  to  the  empiri- 
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cal  Israel  an  important  role  in  God’s  plan.  According  to  Rom  9-11,  both  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Israelites  (see  9:4-5)  and  the  eschatological  conversion  of  the  Jews  (see  11:26-2  7) 
are  biblically  based.  In  Israel’s  history  the  promises  of  God  have  been  not  only  preserved 
and  handed  on  but  also  proven  true  and  realized.  The  Jews  are  the  recipients  and 
guardians  of  the  OT  word,  which  makes  possible  the  ministry  of  reconciliation. — 
D.J.H. 

Rom  9-11,  §  22-929. 

854.  C.  Cooper,  “Romans  11:25,  26,”  RestorQuart  21  (2,  ’78)  84-94. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  terminology  employed  in  Rom  11:25-26.  Paul  used  v.  25  to 
summarize  vv.  11-12  and  v.  26  to  summarize  vv.  17-24.  He  affirmed  that  Jew  and 
Gentile  deserve  equal  place  before  God  and  that  God  asks  us  only  to  put  our  trust  in 
Jesus  as  Messiah,  Lord,  and  Savior. — D.J.H. 

855.  [Rom  13:1-7]  J.  Moulder,  “Romans  13  and  Conscientious  Disobedience,” 
J ournTheolS Afric  21  (’77)  13-23. 

The  interpretation  of  Rom  13: 1-7  as  a  plea  for  absolute  obedience  to  one’s  government 
is  undermined  by  the  example  of  Jesus  (see  Mk  10:42-45;  15:1-15;  Lk  13:31-33;  23:6-12; 
Jn  19:8-11),  by  examples  from  the  life  of  the  early  church  (see  Acts  4:1-5:42;  16:11-40), 
by  the  fact  that  Paul  wrote  Rom  13  to  combat  the  antinomians  in  the  Roman  church,  by 
Paul’s  political  idealism  expressed  in  vv.  1,  3-4,  and  by  his  insistence  that  the  gospel  has 
ethical  implications. — D.J.H. 

856.  T.  W.  Gillespie,  “A  Pattern  of  Prophetic  Speech  in  First  Corinthians,” 
JournBibLit  97  (1,  ’78)  74-95.  * 

Three  elements  of  prophetic  speech  were  delineated  by  Celsus  according  to  Origen’s 
Against  Celsus  7:8-9:  (1)  the  prophetic  claim  employing  the  ego  eimi  formula  and  iden¬ 
tifying  the  divine  subject  who  is  the  source  of  the  prophet’s  inspiration,  (2)  the  prophetic 
message  conveying  the  redemptive  word  of  revelation  from  the  one  for  whom  the 
prophet  speaks,  and  (3)  the  prophetic  confirmation  providing  a  sign  through  ecstasy  that 
authenticates  the  prophecy  as  a  whole.  The  community  prophets  in  Corinth  seem  to 
have  followed  the  same  pattern  in  their  proclamation:  claim  ( ego  eimi),  message  ( logos 
sophias ),  and  confirmation  ( glossais  lalein).  What  emerges  from  an  examination  of  the 
relevant  passages  in  1  Cor  is  a  picture  of  primitive  Christian  prophecy  in  crisis,  confu¬ 
sion,  and  conflict.  In  1  Cor  1: 10-4:2 1  and  12: 1-14:39,  Paul  sought  to  resolve  the  problem 
by  grounding  all  authentic  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  in  the  “word  of  the  cross”  (1:18)  and 
by  pointing  up  the  supplementary  and  complementary  character  of  genuine  prophecy  so 
grounded. — D.J.H. 

857.  P.  von  der  Osten-Sacken,  “Gottes  Treue  bis  zur  Parusie.  Formgeschichtliche 
Beobachtungen  zu  1  Kor  l:7b-9,”  ZeitNTWiss  68  (3-4,  ’77)  176-199. 

Underlying  1  Cor  l:7b-9,  which  is  difficult  in  its  present  context,  is  a  formal  saying 
(here  called  a  Treuesprnch )  consisting  of  pistos  ho  ...  ,  hos  kai  .  .  .  ,  and  a  future  verb. 
The  tradition  redacted  by  Paul  is  in  the  reverse  order  of  the  present  verses:  “God  is 
faithful,  by  whom  you  were  called  into  the  fellowship  of  his  Son  (...),  who  will  also 
sustain  you  (...)  guiltless  (...),  as  you  wait  for  the  revealing  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.”  Such  sayings  are  hortatory  in  purpose,  assuring  God’s  faithfulness,  and  belong 
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to  a  baptismal  context.  The  existence  of  the  form  is  further  supported  by  a  number  of 
parallels  (e.g.  1  Cor  10:13b)  which  also  appear  to  be  independent  units  of  tradition.  Paul 
redacts  the  tradition  in  order  to  intensify  the  expectation  of  the  parousia  and  to  apply  v. 
8  to  Jesus.  His  own  eschatological  perspective  is  similar  to  that  of  the  tradition. — 
G.W.M. 

858.  J.  Murphy-O’Connor,  “I  Corinthians,  V,  3-5,”  RevBib  84  (2,  ’77)  239-245. 

Exegetical  analysis  of  1  Cor  5:3-5  reveals  that  (1)  paradounai  is  to  be  construed 
independently  of  kekrika,  (2)  en  to  onomati  qualifies  katergasamenon,  and  (3)  syn  te 
dynamei  belongs  to  synachthenton.  The  passage  should  be  translated  thus:  “As  for  me, 
absent  in  body  but  present  in  spirit,  I  as  one  who  is  present  have  already  judged  the  one 
who  has  done  this  thing  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  When  you  are  assembled,  I  being 
with  you  in  spirit,  and  empowered  by  our  Lord  Jesus,  such  a  person  should  be  handed 
over  to  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh  in  order  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord.” — D.J.H. 

859.  W.  C.  Kaiser,  Jr.,  “The  Current  Crisis  in  Exegesis  and  the  Apostolic  Use  of 
Deuteronomy  25:4  in  1  Corinthians  9:8-10  ”  JournEvangTheolSoc  21(1,  ’78)  3-18. 

Biblical  exegesis  today  is  marked  by  failures  to  distinguish  meaning  and  significance, 
to  let  the  Bible  transform  humanity,  to  articulate  the  theology  of  the  Bible,  and  to  locate 
the  present  normativeness  of  the  Bible.  In  an  attempt  to  bring  partial  relief  to  this 
exegetical  crisis,  the  article  examines  Paul’s  use  of  the  Mosaic  civil  law  from  Deut  25:4 
(“you  shall  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  threshes”)  in  1  Cor  9:8-10  as  an  example  of  how  Paul 
used  the  OT  with  a  new  but  related  application  of  a  divinely  authorized  principle.  Both 
the  literal  meaning  and  the  theological  significance  of  Deut  25:4  were  preserved  by  the 
apostle  without  resorting  to  any  of  our  contemporary  substitutes. — D.J.H. 

860.  [1  Cor  9:19-23]  M.  J.  Joseph,  “A  Leap  into  the  ‘Slavery  of  Paul’  from  an  Indian 
angle,”  IndJ ournTheol  26  (2,  ’77)  73-85. 

An  examination  of  1  Cor  9:19-23  with  a  view  to  unearthing  the  key  elements  in  Paul’s 
adaptability  to  people  of  various  cultures.  The  basis  of  his  adaptation  to  the  Jews,  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  weak  belonged  to  the  freedom  that  he  held  vital  to  his  missionary 
labors  (see  v.  19).  Though  he  fought  to  preserve  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  the  law  of  love 
allowed  him  to  create  authentic  missionary  models  in  different  situations. — D.J.H. 

861.  G.  Bruni,  “Eucaristia  nella  prima  lettera  ai  Corinti  (10,  1-18;  11,  17-34),’  Ric 
BibRel  12  (3,  ’77)  35-55. 

The  eucharistic  scandals  at  Corinth  were  the  result  of  false  religious  and  philosophical 
principles,  which  Paul  attacks  twice  in  1  Corinthians.  In  the  first  passage  he  warns  the 
offenders  with  examples  of  divine  punishments  for  similar  abuses  (10.1-18),  and  in  the 
second  he  describes  the  Eucharist  as  a  proclamation,  a  memorial  of  Christ  s  death,  and  a 
sacrifice,  entailing  the  duties  of  reverence,  imitation  of  Christs  life,  and  fraternity 
(11:17-34).  An  appendix  discusses  some  related  problems,  e.g.  how  one  encounters 
Christ  apart  from  the  sacraments. — J.J.C. 

862.  J.  P.  Meier,  “On  the  Veiling  of  Hermeneutics  (1  Cor  11:2-16),”  CathBibQuart  40 
v2,  ’78)  212-226. 

Paul  saw  in  the  question  of  the  veil  in  1  Cor  11:2-16  a  problem  touching  the  substance 
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of  the  apostolic  tradition.  1  Cor  11:2  announces  v.  16,  which  appeals  to  universal  church 
tradition.  In  between  these  verses  Paul  argued  from  the  order  of  creation  as  known  by 
Scripture  (vv.  3-12)  and  by  human  reason  and  natural  law  (vv.  13-15).  The  dismissal  of 
the  passage  as  expressing  a  disciplinary  prescription  not  obligatory  today  in  the  recent 
Vatican  “Declaration  on  the  Question  of  the  Admission  of  Women  to  the  Ministerial 
Priesthood”  is  a  glaring  example  that  the  church  can  and  has  changed  apostolic 
traditions. — D.J.H. 

1  Cor  11:17-34,  §  22-861. 

863.  B.  Daines,  “Paul’s  Use  of  the  Analogy  of  the  Body  of  Christ — With  Special 
Reference  to  1  Corinthians  12,”  EvangQuart  50  (2,  ’78)  71-78. 

The  Pauline  letters  use  “body  of  Christ”  as  an  analogy  or  metaphor  in  the  same  way 
that  “seed  ground”  and  “building”  are  used  to  describe  the  church.  1  Cor  12  contains  not 
only  the  farthest  development  of  analogical  elements  but  also  the  most  evidence  that 
“body  of  Christ”  has  only  an  analogical  sense.  There  is  a  reasonable  case  for  arguing  that 
in  Ephesians  the  concept  is  more  than  an  analogy,  but  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  see 
it  as  a  mystical  or  metaphysical  idea.  Exploration  of  possible  extensions  of  the  body 
analogy  reveals  the  dangers  associated  with  such  an  exercise. — D.J.H. 

864.  [1  Cor  12-14]  V.  S.  Poythress,  “The  Nature  of  Corinthian  Glossolalia:  Possible 
Options,”  W eslTheolJ ourn  40  (1,  ’77)  130-135. 

The  state  of  consciousness  of  the  Corinthian  tongue-speakers  may  have  ranged  from 
the  normal  to  some  kind  of  emotional  rapture.  The  speakers  probably  did  not  under¬ 
stand  what  they  were  saying  (unless  they  were  also  interpreters).  Most  of  their  speech 
was  perceived  by  the  listeners  as  a  connected  sequence  of  sounds  from  an  unknown 
human  language.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  be  more  precise  about  the  linguistic 
classification  of  these  utterances. — D.J.H. 

865.  [1  Cor  12-14]  K.  Williams,  “Life  in  the  Spirit  and  the  Gifts  of  the  Spirit,” 
DocLife  29  (2,  ’78)  68-76. 

Paul’s  longest  and  most  detailed  treatment  of  the  spiritual  gifts  (1  Cor  12-14)  was 
addressed  to  a  community  full  of  jealousy,  rivalry,  and  pride.  He  praised  the  gifts  but 
placed  them  in  the  context  of  life  in  the  Spirit  founded  on  love  and  expressed  in  the 
service  of  the  community. — D.J.H. 

866.  [1  Cor  12:3]  L.  H.  Silberman,  “Anent  the  Use  of  Rabbinic  Material,”  NTStud  24 
(3,  ’78)  415-417. 

J.  D.  M.  Derrett  in  the  course  of  his  paper  on  1  Cor  12:3  [§  20-189]  wrote:  “Moreover, 
all  Jews  held  the  kohens  in  respect,  and  it  was  popularly  believed  that  they  had  the 
power  of  prophecy  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (b.  Yoma  7 36).”  But  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
from  this  talmudic  passage  about  a  popular  belief  in  the  prophetic  powers  of  the  priest¬ 
hood  in  Paul’s  time.  As  to  the  statement  that  all  Jews  held  the  priests  in  respect,  one  need 
look  no  further  than  Qumran  to  see  how  equivocal  it  is. — D.J.H. 

867.  M.  H.  Scharlemann,  “Of  Surpassing  Splendor.  An  Exegetical  Study  of 
2  Corinthians  3:4-18,”  ConcJourn  4  (3,  ’78)  108-117. 

2  Cor  3:4-18  exemplifies  traductio,  the  practice  of  returning  to  the  same  concepts  in  a 
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speech  or  piece  of  writing.  Though  Paul  used  the  terms  doxa  and  diakonia  to  suggest  a 
sense  of  continuity  between  the  old  and  the  new  covenants,  he  was  also  concerned  to 
contrast  the  old  and  the  new  in  terms  of  method,  consequences,  and  characteristics  of 
operation.  He  chose  to  defend  his  apostleship  by  appealing  to  the  surpassing  splendor  of 
the  new  covenant  as  operating  with  the  power  of  the  Spirit  to  transfigure  the  lives  of 
those  who  contemplated  the  work  of  the  Lord.  A  verse-by-verse  analysis  of  the  passage’s 
grammar  and  syntax  is  presented  as  an  appendix. — D.J.H. 

868.  J.  Carmignac,  “II  Corinthiens  iii.  6,14  et  le  Debut  de  la  Formulation  du  Nouveau 
Testament,”  NTStud  24  (3,  ’78)  384-386. 

The  term  palaias  diathekes  in  2  Cor  3:14  means  “Old  Testament,”  and  kaines  diathe¬ 
ses  in  2  Cor  3:6  is  the  equivalent  of  “New  Testament.”  So  at  some  time  between  A.D. 
54  and  57  Paul  could  speak  of  the  New  Testament  and  expect  to  be  understood  by  the 
Corinthians.  This  collection  probably  included  1-2  Thes  and  1  Cor,  and  perhaps  Gal 
and  Phil  or  even  Mk  and  Mt. — D.J.H. 

Galatians — Philemon 

Gal  3:1-14,  §  22-715. 

869.  N.  A.  Dahl,  “Interpreting  Ephesians:  then  and  now ,”  Theology  Digest  [St.  Louis] 
25  (4,  ’77)  305-315;  CurrTheolMiss  5  (3,  ’78)  133-143. 

The  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  was  popular  in  earliest  times  among  both  gnostics  and 
bishops  of  the  early  catholic  church.  Similarly,  some  modern  interpreters  see  the  letter  as 
approximating  the  gnostic  trend,  while  others  view  it  as  tending  toward  early  Catholi¬ 
cism.  What  makes  possible  these  two  lines  of  interpretation  is  the  very  general  and 
abstract  way  in  which  the  church  is  described.  The  author  was  probably  writing  at  a 
time  when  there  was  no  visible  church  unity  in  order  to  recall  to  his  readers’  memory  the 
time  when  they  were  transferred  from  their  pagan  surroundings  to  being  part  of  the 
church  and  members  of  Christ.  We  must  listen  to  Ephesians  for  what  it  is — a  letter  of 
congratulation  to  those  who  have  believed  the  gospel  and  a  reminder  to  dwell  on  all  that 
belonging  to  the  body  of  Christ  implies. — D.J.H. 

870.  L.  Ramaroson,  “Une  lecture  de  Ephesiens  1,15-2, 10, ” Biblica  58  (3,  ’77)  388-410. 

The  adoption  of  the  reading  eleesen  rather  than  egapesen  in  Eph  2:4c  allows  us  to 
identify  a  core  sentence  running  from  1:15  to  2:7:  “I  do  not  cease  giving  thanks,  calling  to 
mind  that  God  may  give  you  the  spirit  for  you  to  see  what  is  the  greatness  of  the  power 
displayed  in  Christ:  in  raising  him,  in  making  him  sit,  in  putting  all  beneath  his  feet,  in 
making  him  head,  in  making  you-and-us  alive  together,  in  raising  us  together,  in  mak¬ 
ing  us  sit  together — to  show  the  richness  of  his  grace.”  This  originally  simple  and  concise 
phrase  was  the  source  of  lateral  developments  (e.g.  the  participial  propositions  in  1:15; 
2:1,  2,  3,  5),  parentheses  (2:3c,  4,  5c),  and  an  appendix  (2:8-10).  The  core  composition 
invites  us  to  contemplate  our  collective  salvation  with  Christ  and  in  Christ,  a  salvation 
that  is  the  work  of  the  love  and  power  of  God. — D.J.H. 

871.  I.  DE  LA  Potterie,  “Le  Christ,  Plerome  de  l’Eglise  (Ep  1,22-23),”  Biblica  58  (4, 
’77)  500-524. 

The  present  participle  pleroumenou  in  Eph  1:23  is  clearly  a  passive  rather  than  a 
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middle  with  an  active  meaning.  The  use  of  plerdma  and  plerousthai  in  the  Pauline 
corpus,  the  literary  structure  of  Eph  1:22-23,  and  the  particular  style  of  the  epistle 
indicate  that  to  plerdma  is  Christ  as  head  of  the  church  and  that  “which  is  filled” 
designates  his  body,  the  church,  which  continually  receives  in  itself  and  in  each  of  its 
members  ( en  pasin)  the  divine  life  dwelling  fully  in  the  heavenly  Christ.  This  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  consistent  with  the  epistle’s  presentation  of  Christ  as  head  of  the  church  (4:15-16; 
5:23;  see  Col  1:18;  2:19)  and  of  the  church’s  growth  (4:11-16)  and  is  confirmed  by 
statements  in  Col  1:18-20  and  2:9-10. — D.J.H. 

872.  P.  T.  O’Brien,  “The  Fellowship  Theme  in  Philippians,”  RefTheolRev  37  (1,  ’78) 
9-18: 

An  examination  of  the  theme  of  koinonia  in  the  letter  to  the  Philippians  indicates  that 
Christians  share  in  the  gospel  (1:5),  suffering  (3:10),  giving  and  receiving  financial 
assistance  (4:14-20),  prayer  (chap.  1),  and  the  Spirit  (2:1).  These  theological  truths  must 
find  their  right  and  proper  application  within  the  various  cultural  contexts  of  contempo¬ 
rary  Christian  congregations. — D.J.H. 

873.  R.  L.  Omanson,  “A  note  on  the  translation  of  Philippians  1.3-5,”  BibTrans  29  (2, 
’78)  244-245. 

Examination  of  the  Greek  text  of  Phil  1:3-5  reveals  that  v.  5  may  be  related  either  to 
the  last  part  of  v.  4  or  to  the  word  “thank”  in  v.  3.  Syntactical  and  grammatical 
considerations  support  the  second  interpretation.  The  translator  may  either  repeat  “I 
thank  God”  at  the  beginning  of  v.  5  or  reorder  the  verses  so  that  v.5  immediately  follows 
v.  3.— D.J.H. 

874.  R.  R.  Rickards,  “1  Thessalonians  4.4-6,”  BibTrans  29  (2,  ’78)  245-247. 

The  article  considers  the  ways  in  which  some  of  the  better-known  English  translations 
(RSV,  NEB,  JB,  GNB,  Phillips,  Living  Bible)  have  handled  the  problems  encountered 
in  1  Thes  4:4-6,  especially  the  meanings  of  skeuos  in  v.  4  and  en  to  pragmati  in  v. 
6.— D.J.H. 

875.  R.  D.  Aus,  “God’s  Plan  and  God’s  Power:  Isaiah  66  and  the  Restraining  Factors  of 
2  Thess  2:6-7,”  J ournBibLit  96  (4,  ’77)  537-553. 

The  four  reflections  of  Isa  66  in  2  Thes  2  suggest  that  a  verse  from  Isa  66  [see  §  2 1-871] 
may  provide  the  background  of  the  katechein  factors  in  2  Thes  2:6-7.  A  number  of 
expressions  in  2  Thes  2  indicate  that  the  author  was  aware  not  only  of  the  Greek  text  of 
the  OT  but  also  of  the  Hebrew.  He  employed  the  term  katechein  in  vv.  6-7  because  it 
was  a  direct  translation,  not  a  paraphrase  (cf.  the  LXX’s  “to  make  barren”),  of  the  verb 
‘§r  meaning  “to  restrain,”  a  term  he  knew  from  Isa  66:9  and  needed  for  his  explanation  of 
the  delay  of  Jesus’  return.  The  restrainer  (ho  katechdn)  is  God,  and  what  is  restraining 
(to  katechon)  signifies  God’s  will  that  the  gospel  first  be  preached  to  all  nations  before  the 
Day  of  the  Lord  comes  (see  Isa  66:18-21). — D.J.H. 

876.  L.  Floor,  “Church  order  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,”  Neotestamentica  10  (’76) 
81-91. 

There  is  a  certain  relationship  between  the  elders  of  Judaism  and  the  elders  of  the 
Christian  church.  In  the  history  of  the  office  of  presbyter  two  traditions  can  be  distin- 
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guished:  the  Jewish  tradition  according  to  which  the  elders  perform  important  adminis¬ 
trative  or  disciplinary  tasks  and  the  Hellenistic-Christian  tradition  according  to  which 
the  elders  appear  as  spiritual  leaders  of  the  community.  In  the  Pastorals  we  find  a  model 
of  church  office  that  seems  to  have  absorbed  the  two  traditions,  but  there  is  no  opposi¬ 
tion  between  gift  and  office  and  nothing  like  an  “early  Catholicism.” — D.J.H. 

877.  M.  J.  J.  Menken,  “Hoti  en  1  Tm  6,7,”  Biblica  58  (4,  ’77)  532-541. 

The  well-attested  reading  hoti  in  1  Tim  6:7  supposes  some  logical  connection  between 
the  two  propositions  in  the  verse.  Though  the  biblical  and  extrabiblical  parallels  em¬ 
phasize  the  idea  of  not  being  able  to  take  anything  out  of  the  world,  the  customary 
explanations  for  hoti  in  1  Tim  6:7  seem  to  subordinate  this  motif  to  the  phrase  about 
bringing  nothing  into  the  world.  But  hoti  can  be  used  to  introduce  a  subordinate  clause 
giving  the  reason  why  something  has  just  been  said  in  the  main  clause;  in  this  case  the 
first  assertion  would  be  made  in  view  of  the  second:  “For  we  have  brought  nothing  into 
the  world,  (and  I  say  that)  because  we  cannot  take  anything  out  of  it.” — D.J.H. 

878.  A.  Dittberner,  “Paul  and  Philemon,”  BibToday  95  (’78)  1578-82. 

The  most  personal  of  Paul’s  letters,  and  one  that  reveals  very  close  relationships  to 
two  of  his  associates,  is  his  epistle  to  Philemon.  The  body  of  the  article  examines  the 
indications  in  the  letter  regarding  Paul’s  attitudes  toward  Philemon  and  Onesimus. — 
D.J.H. 

Phlm  6,  15-16,  §  22-697. 


Hebrews 

879.  R.  H.  Nash,  “The  Notion  of  Mediator  in  Alexandrian  Judaism  and  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,”  WestTheolJourn  40  (1,  ’77)  89-115. 

The  author  of  Hebrews  shared  the  thought-world  of  Alexandrian  Judaism,  and  one  of 
his  purposes  was  to  expose  the  inadequacy  of  Alexandrian  beliefs  about  mediators.  He 
intentionally  contrasted  the  Christian  message  with  Alexandrian  Platonism,  presenting 
Jesus  (in  opposition  to  Philo’s  impersonal  Logos)  as  a  historical  person  and  the  incarna¬ 
tion  of  God,  who  suffered,  was  tempted,  and  died  for  the  sins  of  humanity.  His  insis¬ 
tence  on  the  superiority  of  Jesus  to  the  angels,  Moses,  and  the  Aaronic  high  priest  was 
part  of  his  general  effort  to  prove  Jesus’  superiority  over  the  mediators  of  the 
Alexan  drians . — D.J.H. 

Heb  5:5-14,  §  22-697. 

880.  [Heb  9:16-17]  G.  D.  Kilpatrick,  uDiatheke  in  Hebrews,”  ZeitNTWiss  68  (3-4, 
’77)  263-265. 

The  translation  of  diatheke  as  “will,  testament”  in  Heb  9:16-17,  but  as  “covenant”  in 
v.  15,  involves  many  difficulties  within  the  passage.  It  is  influenced  by  Gal  3:15-17, 
where  “testament”  is  the  sense,  and  by  the  Latin  tradition  of  interpretation.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  render  the  word  consistently  as  “covenant”  and  thus  to  give  a  better  sense  to 
other  phrases  such  as  epi  nekrois:  “For  where  there  is  a  covenant,  the  death  of  him  who 
made  it  must  occur.  For  a  covenant  over  dead  bodies  (i.e.  sacrificial  victims)  must  be 
valid,  for  it  never  is  in  force  when  the  maker  is  alive.” — G.W.M. 
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881.  J.  W.  Thompson,  “Outside  the  Camp:  A  Study  of  Heb  13:9-14,”  CathBibQuart  40 
(1,  ’78)  53-63. 

Careful  comparison  of  the  form  and  structure  of  Heb  13:9-14  with  other  paraeneses  in 
the  epistle  suggests  that  this  difficult  passage  is  not  to  be  understood  as  a  polemic  against 
heretical  teachings  about  which  we  can  only  speculate.  Like  the  other  paraenetic  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  letter,  this  passage  employs  references  to  levitical  customs  (i.e.  altars, 
sacrificial  foods  and  animals)  as  a  foil  for  the  contrast  between  earthly  assurances  and 
the  better  possession  that  the  church  now  has  (see  vv.  10,  14).  Such  a  confessional 
statement  serves  here,  as  in  the  other  paraeneses,  as  the  ground  for  the  community  to 
find  the  stability  necessary  to  continue  the  Christian  pilgrimage. — D.J.H. 


Catholic  Epistles 

882.  P.  Jurkowitz,  “The  Epistle  of  James:  A  New  Testament  Wallflower,”  BibToday 
94  (’78)  1478-84. 

The  letter  format  in  James  is  only  a  veneer  for  what  is  essentially  a  book  of  popular 
Christian  slogans.  The  life-style  recommended  in  the  paraenetic  material  is  remarkably 
close  to  that  of  the  OT  book  of  Proverbs.  Among  the  NT  writers  James  may  have 
preserved  the  tones  of  Jesus’  preaching  most  faithfully. — D.J.H. 

883.  P.  H.  Davids,  “The  Meaning  of  apeirastos  in  James  i.  13,”  NTStud  24  (3,  ’78) 
386-392. 

The  interpretations  of  apeirastos  in  Jas  1:13  as  denoting  the  impossibility  of  soliciting 
God  to  evil  or  God’s  inexperience  of  evil  encounter  serious  difficulties.  But  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  expression  as  asserting  that  God  ought  not  to  be  tested  by  evil  people  fits 
some  later  uses  of  apeirastos,  the  Jewish  tradition  of  testing  God,  and  the  grammatical 
structure  of  the  passage.  Beginning  with  the  tradition  of  God  the  tester  who  is  not  to  be 
tested,  the  author  rejected  the  role  of  God  as  tester  and  referred  the  test  instead  to  the 
demonic  within  the  person. — D.J.H. 

884.  F.  Bovon,  “Foi  chretienne  et  religion  populaire  dans  la  premiere  Epitre  de 
Pierre,”  EtudTheolRel  53  (1,  ’78)  25-41. 

1  Peter  is  a  treasury  of  traditions  taken  over  from  the  Christian  heritage  (kerygmatic- 
liturgical,  Pauline,  Petrine),  the  OT  and  contemporary  Judaism,  and  Hellenism  (espe¬ 
cially  the  themes  of  ecclesial  consciousness,  acceptance  of  suffering,  and  submissive¬ 
ness).  The  author  wished  his  readers  to  enter  into  the  letter’s  great  themes  (people  of 
God,  responsibility  in  the  city  and  in  the  family,  overcoming  suffering)  and  to  do  God’s 
will  as  strangers  on  earth. — D.J.H. 

885.  F.  W.  Danker,  “2  Peter  1:  A  Solemn  Decree,”  CathBibQuart  40  (1,  ’78)  64-82. 

The  unknown  author  of  2  Peter  found  the  language  of  the  Hellenistic  decretal  form 
made  to  order  for  his  solemn  call  to  faithful  allegiance  to  Christ,  who  was  recognized  by 
the  Christian  community  as  the  greatest  benefactor  of  the  ages.  After  describing  the 
major  elements  of  the  Hellenistic  “benefactor  recognized  by  his  beneficiaries”  form 
(identity  of  the  celebrating  community,  preamble  citing  the  contributions  and  virtues  of 
the  benefactor,  resolution  to  recognize  the  benefactor),  the  article  presents  thirty-nine 
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instances  of  decretal  terminology  in  2  Pet  1:1-11  and  then  shows  how  the  use  of  this 
terminology  contributes  to  the  train  of  thought  in  the  whole  of  chap.  1.— D.J.H. 

1-3  Jn,  §§  22-797—798. 

1  Jn,  §§  22-704,  795,  801. 

886.  V.  K.  Inman,  “Distinctive  Johannine  Vocabulary  and  the  Interpretation  of  I  John 
3:9,”  WestTheolJourn  40  (1,  ’77)  136-144. 

The  thought  being  conveyed  in  1  Jn  3:9  is  not  that  one  born  of  God  will  never  commit 
a  sinful  act  but  that  he  will  not  persist  in  sin  {hamartian  on  poiei).  This  continued  action 
is  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  phrase  in  Jn  8:34  and  1  Jn  3:8  and  is  supported  by  the 
present  infinitive  in  the  parallel  statement  ou  dynatai  hamartanein . — D.J.H. 


Revelation 

887.  J.  C.  Leardi,  “El  Cristo-Total  en  el  Apocalipsis,”  RevistBib  39  (3,  ’77)  253-281. 

The  book  of  Revelation  is  substantially  a  revelation  of  the  risen  Jesus,  who  is  the 
whole  Christ.  After  reviewing  the  encounters  with  the  risen  Jesus  in  the  rest  of  the  NT, 
this  essay  looks  at  the  relation  of  the  Father  and  the  Spirit  to  the  glorious  Christ  as 
delineated  in  Revelation  and  considers  the  attributes  of  the  whole  Christ:  (1)  He  is  not 
relegated  to  the  past  but  is  alive  now.  (2)  The  way  to  him  is  via  the  Spirit,  Mary,  and  the 
church.  (3)  His  pleroma  is  complete.  (4)  He  transforms  all  things.  (5)  He  is  the  unity  and 
integrity  of  all  theological  understanding.  (6)  It  is  he  who  builds  up  the  church  and 
establishes  communities. — S.B.M. 

888.  [Rev  12]  A.  Feuillet,  “Der  Sieg  der  Frau  nach  dem  Protoevangelium,” 
IntKathZeit/Communio  7  (1,  ’78)  26-35. 

The  victory  over  sin  promised  by  God  to  humanity  in  Gen  3:15  is  the  victory  of  Eve, 
the  first  woman,  who  functions  as  a  type  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  the  Messiah  and  the 
new  Eve.  The  vision  of  the  woman  clothed  in  the  sun  and  crowned  with  stars  in  Rev  12 
is  a  Christian  transposition  of  the  protevangelium. — D.J.H. 

Rev  12,  §  22-803. 

889-  B.  Prete,  “II  testo  di  Apocalisse  13,9-10:  una  minaccia  per  i  persecutori  o 
un’esortazione  al  martirio?”  StudBib  Franc  Lib  Ann  27  (’77)  102-118. 

Of  the  two  principal  readings  of  Rev  13:10,  the  more  common  but  poorer  one  ( apok - 
tonei  dei)  combines  two  contrasting  ideas:  the  faithful  should  be  prepared  to  undergo 
captivity,  but  the  persecutors  are  warned  that  they  will  perish  by  the  sword.  The  correct 
text  (apoktanthenai) ,  however,  has  one  consistent  theme:  Christians  should  be  ready  to 
suffer  captivity  and  even  loss  of  life,  if  necessary.  The  arguments  for  this  position  are:  (1) 
The  second  reading  is  critically  preferable  because  more  difficult.  (2)  It  fits  the  context 
admirably;  the  beast  from  the  sea  has  begun  his  war  against  the  saints  (13:7),  and  they 
are  exhorted  to  resist  him  totally,  making  any  necessary  sacrifice.  (3)  The  influence  of  Jer 
15:2  on  the  verse  favors  this  wording,  and  the  interpretation  adopted  gives  the  proper 
attitude  for  the  beleaguered  members  of  the  churches.  (4)  Other  readings  of  the  verse  are 
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of  mixed  types  and  merely  state  a  commonplace,  i.e.  the  lex  talionis.  Furthermore,  the 
lesson  of  enduring  martyrdom  is  a  prominent  theme  in  the  book.  The  faithful  have 
conquered  their  accuser  “by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  and  by  the  word  of  their  testimony 
[martyrdom],  for  they  loved  not  their  lives  even  unto  death”  (12:11).  Finally,  the  exhor¬ 
tation  to  martyrdom  is  solemnly  introduced  by  a  voice  from  heaven  and  confirmed  by 
the  Spirit  speaking  through  the  mouth  of  the  seer. — J.J.C. 


BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

890.  G.  O.  Forde,  “Bultmann:  Where  Did  He  Take  Us?”  Dialog  17  (1,  ’78)  27-30. 

Bultmann’s  existential  interpretation  of  the  NT  kerygma  took  us  away  from  our 
cherished  ways  of  theological  thinking,  but  he  seems  to  have  steered  the  ship  into  stormy 
seas.  The  basic  difficulty  with  Bultmann’s  theological  program,  aside  from  critical 
excesses,  was  that  he  did  not  go  far  enough  in  demythologizing  the  possibility  of  authen¬ 
tic  existence. — D.J.H. 

891.  A.  Gounelle,  “Tillich  et  Bultmann,”  RevHistPhilRel  58  (1,  ’78)  55-63. 

A  comparison  of  the  theologies  of  P.  Tillich  and  R.  Bultmann  with  reference  to  their 
views  on  creation,  humanity  and  the  world,  and  God  and  humanity.  Both  refused  to 
admit  an  objective  knowledge  of  God  and  sought  to  free  theology  from  the  “subject- 
object”  structure.  But  whereas  Bultmann  thought  in  terms  of  act  and  heterogeneity, 
Tillich  tried  to  build  a  nonobjectifying  ontology. — D.J.H. 

892.  K.  Grayston,  “Pilgrimage  in  Theology,”  EpworthRev  5  (1,  ’78)  69-75. 

Personal  reflections  on  Paul’s  doctrine  of  justification,  mythological  language  and  talk 
about  God,  and  Jesus’  preaching  of  the  kingdom.  Only  a  vigorously  critical  approach 
can  preserve  the  Bible  in  English  culture.  “My  rule  of  thumb  for  understanding  the  New 
Testament  and  applying  it  to  myself  is:  begin  with  Paul  and  validate  with  Jesus.” — 
D.J.H. 

893.  R.  A.  Harrisville,  “Somewhere  between  Burying  and  Praising  Caesar,”  Dialog 
17  (1,  ’78)  9-14. 

An  autobiographical  account  of  the  author’s  early  suspicions  of  Bultmann’s  theology, 
his  subsequent  fascination  with  it,  and  his  present  ambivalence  toward  it.  Thanks  to 
Bultmann,  the  “preparation  of  the  intelligence”  for  the  biblical  message  and  the  search 
for  synthesis  between  faith  and  reason  still  go  on. — D.J.H. 

894.  R.  C.  Roberts,  “Faith  and  Modern  Humanity:  Two  Approaches,”  Christian 
Century  [Chicago]  95  (11,  ’78)  329-333. 

Though  he  is  sometimes  said  to  be  the  source  of  R.  Bultmann’s  ideas,  S.  Kierkegaard 
can  be  instrumental  in  liberating  us  from  Bultmann’s  way  of  thinking.  Bultmann  traced 
our  uneasiness  with  NT  Christianity  to  the  language  of  mythology,  but  Kierkegaard 
attributed  it  to  a  malformation  of  the  “heart”  of  modern  people.  Kierkegaard’s  program 
was  exactly  the  opposite  of  Bultmann’s:  it  was  not  to  change  the  gospel,  but  rather  to 
help  individuals  who  desire  a  relationship  with  God  to  arm  themselves  against  the  spirit 
of  the  age. — D.J.H. 
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895.  R.  P.  Scharlemann,  “The  Systematic  Structure  of  Bultmann’s  Theology,”  Di¬ 
alog  17  (1,  ’78)  31-35. 

In  Bultmann’s  theological  thought  there  was  a  consistent  structure  built  up  out  of  the 
elements  of  reflection,  the  contiguousness  of  God  and  existence,  and  language.  This 
structure  (with  a  certain  fracture  in  it)  explains  why  Bultmann’s  theology  could  evoke 
suspicion  from  both  right  and  left  and  why  it  still  presents  a  task  for  theological  appro¬ 
priation  through  understanding  and  critique. — D.J.H. 

896.  H.  Seebass,  “Zur  Ermoglichung  biblischer  Theologie.  Fragen  an  G.  Klein  zur 
‘zentralen  urchristlichen  Konstruktion  des  Glaubens,’  ”  EvangTheol  37  (6,  ’77) 
591-600  [See  §  16-296.] 

Paul’s  preaching  of  the  cross  was  not  so  foreign  to  the  witness  of  the  OT  as  to  be 
considered  an  unjustified  Christian  appropriation  (see  2  Cor  3:4-18;  1  Cor  10;  Gal  3).  His 
concern  with  the  Law  clarified  the  identity  of  Abraham’s  children,  the  goal  of  the 
promise  to  the  patriarchs,  the  nature  of  sin,  and  the  place  of  Israel.  Understood  as 
tradition  formation  (H.  Gese),  biblical  theology  is  not  only  possible  but  also 
necessary. — D.J.H. 

897.  K.  L.  Wijnsberghe,  “Esencaj  demandoj  de  Rudolfo  Bultmann  al  la  Kristanoj” 
[Basic  Questions  of  Rudolf  Bultmann  to  Christians],  BibRevuo  13  (3,  ’77)  35-43. 

The  article  describes  Bultmann’s  life,  the  relation  of  his  theology  to  that  of  K.  Barth, 
and  his  notion  of  demythologizing.  Bultmann  raised  basic  questions  about  hermeneu¬ 
tics,  the  meaning  of  revelation,  and  the  connection  between  faith  and  history. — D.J.H. 


Christology 

898.  J.  P.  Brown,  “The  Son  of  Man:  ‘This  Fellow,’  ”  Biblica  58  (3,  ’77)  361-387. 

In  origin  “Son  of  Man”  was  a  usage  by  which  third  parties  referred  to  Jesus,  mostly  in 
criticism,  as  “this  fellow.”  By  passing  through  his  lips  it  became  a  usage  by  which  a  new 
set  of  third  parties — the  disciples — could  refer  to  him  in  confession.  Thus  it  illustrates 
the  process  of  conversion.  This  explanation  of  the  phrase  throws  light  on  the  controver¬ 
sies  and  riddles  in  which  it  appears  and  is  compatible  with  the  original  Q-sayings 
without  exception.  The  “theology  of  the  Son  of  Man”  as  vindicated  at  Easter  and  as  an 
expected  coming  figure  was  the  first  stage  in  the  church’s  reworking  of  Jesus  ironical 
self-descrip  tion . — D .  J .  H . 

899.  C.  M.  Cherian,  “Jesus  Christ  Our  Wisdom,”  Vidyajyoti  41  (10,  ’77)  430-444. 

The  perception  that  God’s  voice  of  wisdom  is  mediated  by  all  of  creation  led  the  OT 
sages  to  search  for  the  uncreated  universal  agent  of  wisdom  immanent  in  the  world.  The 
NT  writers  were  convinced  that  this  agent  of  God  was  Jesus,  the  Word  and  W  isdom  of 
God  made  flesh.  All  creation  proclaims  Christ,  and  all  submission  to  God  must  include 
commitment  to  Christ  as  the  universal  revealer.  Taught  by  the  Spirit,  the  disciples 
understood  that  Jesus  was  none  other  than  the  Word  of  eternal  life.  D.J.H. 

900.  L.  T.  Howe,  “Christology  as  the  Church’s  Exaltation  of  Jesus,”  AndN ewtQuart 
18  (4,  ’78)  189-199. 

The  divine  significance  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  impact  of  his 
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ministry  upon  his  followers.  Terms  like  Messiah,  Son  of  God,  and  Lord  are  humanly 
contrived  meaning-complexes  that  enable  human  beings  to  articulate  the  significance 
Jesus  had  for  them.  Interpretation  of  Jesus’  significance  for  contemporary  existence  need 
not  be  bound  exclusively  to  those  inherited  meaning-complexes,  though  the  starting 
point  for  such  interpretation  might  well  be  those  terms  in  their  original  setting. — D.J.H. 

901.  C.  F.  D.  Moule,  “The  Christ  of  Experience  and  the  Christ  of  History,”  Theology 
81  (681,  ’78)  164-172. 

Christian  experience  at  its  fully  distinctive  level  understands  Christ  as  living  and 
contemporary — one  whom  it  is  for  the  persons  of  every  generation  to  know  and  ac¬ 
knowledge.  Christians  have  always  insisted  that  this  living,  perennial  presence  is  some¬ 
how  to  be  identified  with  the  presence  of  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  who  was  crucified  under 
Pontius  Pilate.  The  continuity  between  the  Christ  of  history  and  the  Christ  of  experience 
is  a  datum  that  has  to  be  taken  with  the  utmost  seriousness  by  anybody  who  wants  to 
understand  what  makes  Christianity  distinctive. — D.J.H. 

902.  M.  Muller,  “Uber  den  Ausdruck  ‘Menschensohn’  in  den  Evangelien,”  Stud 
Theol  31  (2,  ’77)  65-82. 

The  article  first  sets  forth  the  critical  questions  in  dealing  with  the  expression  “Son  of 
Man”:  what  meaning  did  it  have  for  the  Evangelists  and  did  Jesus  use  it?  Then  a  survey 
of  recent  advances  on  the  problem  is  presented.  C.  Colpe  (1969)  proved  that  the  precise 
NT  use  of  the  concept  is  not  found  in  late  Judaism.  R.  Leivestad  [§§  14-810;  17-77] 
further  showed  that  Son  of  Man  was  not  even  a  formal  title  in  late  Judaism  but  the 
invention  of  scholarship;  rather,  it  refers  to  Jesus’  own  call,  fate,  and  future.  B.  Lin- 
dars’s  debate  with  Leivestad  [§  20-593]  is  reported,  stressing  the  title  as  Jesus’  allusion  to 
his  future  role  as  mediator  of  end-time  events.  Building  on  Leivestad’s  views,  the  article 
insists  that  Son  of  Man  is  not  a  proper  title  and  that  the  late  Jewish  background  is 
neither  necessary  nor  helpful  to  its  interpretation.  Son  of  Man  does  not  occur  prior  to  the 
Gospels  and  is  applied  only  to  Jesus  in  the  Gospels.  It  is  neither  predicative  nor  attribu¬ 
tive,  but  interchangeable  with  the  personal  pronoun  “I.”  The  fact  that  it  is  not  found  in 
the  LXX  and  is  not  common  in  Greek  literature  supports  the  conclusion  that  imbuing 
the  expression  with  Jesus’  self-consciousness  is  a  misunderstanding  of  the  personal  pro¬ 
noun.  What  binds  together  all  the  Son-of-Man  sayings  in  the  Gospels  is  Jesus  himself  as 
Messiah. — J.H.N. 

903.  X.  Pikaza,  “En  torno  a  ‘Los  origenes  de  Jesus,’  ”  Salmanticensis  24  (2,  ’77)  351- 
361. 

Most  reactions  to  Los  origenes  de  Jesus  (1976)  have  been  laudatory,  but  there  have 
been  some  expressions  of  uneasiness.  This  is  an  attempt  to  respond  to  the  latter  by 
presenting  in  a  schematic  way  the  methodological  presuppositions,  subjects  for  debate, 
and  general  conclusions  of  the  work.  The  presuppositions  include  the  following:  (1)  At 
the  scientific  level,  the  ordinary  methodology  was  used  in  cases  of  historical-literary 
analysis,  form  criticism,  and  redaction  criticism.  (2)  Theology  does  not  investigate  the 
data  of  science  as  such,  but  only  to  the  extent  that  the  data  are  a  sign  of  the  revelation  of 
God.  (3)  One  ought  not  to  search  for  a  clear  demarcation  between  faith  and  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  faith,  between  the  word  of  God  and  the  human  comprehension  of  that  word.  (4) 
The  risk  of  dogmatism  is  to  project  into  the  Bible  the  later  consciousness  of  the  church, 
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and  the  risk  of  biblicism  is  wanting  to  reduce  faith  to  what  is  explicitly  stated  in 
Scripture.  (5)  The  word  of  God  is  much  more  than  conciliar  formulations,  which  are 
expressed  within  determined  perspectives.  (6)  The  Greek  model  of  thought  ought  to  give 
way  to  new  forms  such  as  personalism  in  order  to  make  faith  living  and  comprehensible. 
Treated  as  subjects  for  debate  are  the  physical  virginity  of  Mary,  the  divinity  of  Jesus, 
preexistence,  the  divine  reality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  divinity  of  God.  The  following 
conclusions  are  reached:  (1)  This  book  constitutes  the  first  general  work  that  faces 
seriously,  from  a  biblical  perspective,  the  problem  of  the  origins  of  Jesus.  (2)  The 
exegesis  in  the  book  is  more  theological  than  standard.  (3)  The  role  of  the  magisterium  is 
different  from  that  of  theologians,  but  the  two  are  complementary. — M.P.H. 

904.  J.  P.  Versteeg,  “Christus  en  de  Geest.  Enkele  exegetische  opmerkingen”  [Christ 
and  the  Spirit.  A  Few  Exegetical  Remarks],  GereJTheolTijd  78  (1,  ’78)  16-30. 

The  NT  clearly  shows  that  the  Spirit  rested  upon  Christ  so  that  he  lived  and  worked 
through  the  Spirit.  Jesus  is  the  unique  man  of  the  Spirit,  since  in  him  the  expected  time 
of  salvation  is  realized  and  the  eschaton  has  dawned  (line  from  the  Spirit  to  Christ). 
With  equal  clarity,  the  NT  indicates  that  Christ  sent  out  the  Spirit  he  had  received. 
Christ  is  the  sender  of  the  Spirit,  because  he  makes  us  participants  in  his  eschatological 
salvation  in  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  firstfruits  and  the  guarantee  (line  from  Christ  to  the 
Spirit).  Between  Christ  and  the  Spirit  there  is  an  indissoluble  relation  but  no  strict 
identification,  as  a  correct  understanding  of  2  Cor  3:1 7a;  1  Cor  15:45;  6:17  reveals. — J.L. 

905.  J.  E.  Walsh,  “Making  Sense  of  Our  Suffering.  The  Suffering  Servant  Songs  of 
Isaiah:  A  Call  to  Justice,”  BibToday  96  (’78)  1622-27. 

The  Suffering  Servant  (see  Isa  42:1-4;  49:1-6;  50:4-9;  52:13-53:12)  is  chosen  to  realize 
the  order  of  creation  that  is  heard  in  wisdom  and  calls  all  people  to  justice.  The  resurrec¬ 
tion  makes  all  those  who  are  one  in  Christ  become  the  Suffering  Servant  either  individ¬ 
ually  or  communally. — D.J.H. 


Church  and  Ministry 

906.  V.  Codina,  “Dimension  social  del  Bautismo,”  EstEcl  52  (203,  ’77)  521-554. 

The  social  dimension  of  baptism  is  studied  in  relation  to  baptismal  conversion  (candi¬ 
date,  exorcism,  renunciation),  the  aggregate  of  the  eschatological  community,  and  bap¬ 
tismal  symbolism  (immersion  in  the  water  of  death,  eschatological  emersion).  The  social 
dimension  is  essential  to  Christian  baptism,  and  the  transfiguration  of  the  world  and  of 
society  is  one  consequence  of  the  baptismal  force  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus.  Loss  of  this  social 
dimension  coincides  with  the  introduction  of  the  baptism  of  children,  who  are  baptized 
in  fide  ecclesiae  and  are  thus  saved  from  original  sin.  The  social  dimension  of  baptism 
can  be  recovered  only  when  adult  baptism  is  also  valued.  Loss  of  the  social  sense  of 
baptism  is  closely  tied  to  loss  of  the  cosmic  and  symbolic  sense  of  faith  and  of  baptism. 
When  the  cosmos  is  separated  from  the  history  of  salvation,  the  sacramental  symbol  is 
converted  into  an  arbitrary  feign  that  works  with  an  extrinsic  efficacy.  The  Christian 
community  should  have  the  boldness  to  formulate  clearly  the  social  and  political  exigen¬ 
cies  of  baptismal  conversion  and  of  the  assembly  of  the  church,  as  was  done  in  the  early 
centuries. — M.  P.  H . 
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907.  A.  Fernandez,  “Obispos  y  presbiteros:  Historia  y  doctrina  acerca  de  la  diferen- 
ciacion  del  ministerio  eclesiastico,”  Burgense  18  (2,  ’77)  357-418. 

The  authors  of  the  NT  did  not  define  explicitly  a  hierarchical  organization,  and  so  it  is 
difficult  to  establish  the  significance  of  the  NT  terms  episkopos  and  presbyteros .  An 
examination  of  the  unity  of  ministry  in  the  NT,  the  diversity  of  ecclesiastical  ministry, 
the  evidence  of  the  tradition  in  the  first  and  second  centuries,  the  distinction  between 
bishop  and  priest,  and  the  difference  between  bishop  and  priest  according  to  the  docu¬ 
ments  of  Vatican  II  leads  to  the  following  conclusion:  from  the  beginning  the  apostles 
chose  helpers,  who  presided  in  the  various  Christian  communities  under  their  direction. 
The  helpers  were  called  presbyteroi  (e.g.  Acts  11:30),  episkopoi  (e.g.  Acts  20:28),  prois- 
tamenoi  (e.g.  1  Thes  5:12),  systratidtes  (e.g.  Phil  2:25),  hegoumenoi  (e.g.  Acts  15:22), 
kyberneseis  (e.g.  1  Cor  12:28),  poimenes  (e.g.  Eph  4:11),  or  simply  synergos  (e.g.  Phil 
2:25).  All  of  these  helpers  participated  in  one  ministerial  reality — service  to  the  commu¬ 
nity.  After  the  death  of  the  apostles,  however,  each  local  church  established  its  auton¬ 
omy,  and  eventually  the  dangers  of  heresy,  internal  division,  and  persecution  created 
the  need  for  a  person  of  authority  to  bring  stability  to  the  community.  Moreover,  the 
demands  of  the  growing  primitive  church  resulted  in  a  differentiation  of  ministry,  which 
developed  eventually  into  three  levels — deacon,  priest,  and  bishop. — M.P.H. 

908.  V.  Galeone,  “Our  Catholic  roots,”  HomPastRev  78  (6,  ’78)  62-69. 

The  passages  about  Peter  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts  show  that  he  received  his  rank  as 
head  apostle  from  the  Lord  himself;  his  superiority  is  also  evident  in  1  Corinthians  and 
Galatians.  1  Pet  5:13  implies  that  Peter  was  in  Rome  when  he  wrote  that  letter.  His  early 
successors  as  bishop  of  Rome  (Clement,  Victor  I,  Julius  I)  continued  to  exercise 
primacy. — D.J.H. 

909.  H.  P.  Hamann,  “The  New  Testament  and  the  Ordination  of  Women,” 
LuthTheoU ourn  9  (3,  ’75)  100-108. 

The  NT  gives  no  support  at  all  for  the  ordination  of  women,  and  indeed  1  Cor 
14:34-35  and  1  Tim  2:11-14  constitute  a  specific  NT  prohibition  of  it.  Women  are 
entrusted  with  important  functions  but  always  in  a  subordinate,  supporting,  or  private 
role.  Far  from  being  an  arbitrary  opinion,  Paul’s  view  on  this  matter  is  embedded  in  his 
theology  of  creation,  the  fall,  and  redemption  through  Jesus  Christ. — D.J.H. 

910.  D.  Losada,  “El  llamado  grupo  de  los  ‘Doce’  y  el  de  los  ‘Siete,’”  RevistBi'b  39  (2, 
’77)  97-115. 

An  analysis  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Twelve  and  of  the  Seven  in  the  NT. 
The  NT  data  on  the  Twelve  suggest  a  continuity  between  the  ministries  of  Jesus  and  of 
the  apostles  sent  by  him.  The  Seven  mentioned  in  Acts  21:8  must  refer  to  the  Seven 
appointed  in  Acts  6  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  widows.  Drawing  on  the  accusations 
brought  against  Stephen  (Acts  6:11,  13-14)  and  the  disputes  about  the  washing  of  hands 
and  the  word  “Corban”  (Mk  7:1-13;  Mt  15:1-9),  the  article  distinguishes  the  attributes 
that  mark  membership  in  the  two  groups.  There  is  a  concluding  section  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  organization  in  the  Christian  community. — S.B.M. 

911.  J.-P.  Michaud,  “L’attitude  du  Christ  et  la  pratique  des  Apotres.  Le  poids  des 
arguments  retenus  par  le  document  romain,”  EglTheol  9  (1,  ’78)  37-50. 

An  assessment  of  the  scriptural  arguments  presented  in  the  “Declaration  on  the  Ques- 
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tion  of  the  Admission  of  Women  to  the  Ministerial  Priesthood”  issued  in  1976  by  the 
Roman  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith.  The  section  on  the  attitude  of  Christ 
does  not  succeed  in  establishing  that  excluding  women  from  the  apostolic  ministry  really 
stems  from  Christ’s  express  will,  and  in  this  context  the  Marian  argument  adds  nothing. 
The  considerations  presented  in  the  section  on  the  practice  of  the  apostles  do  not  justify 
the  document’s  categorical  exclusion  of  women  from  priestly  ordination. — D.J.H. 

912.  J.  D.  Quinn,  “Crises  in  the  First-Century  Christian  Church,”  BibToday  94  (’78) 
1503-11. 

From  the  biblical  viewpoint,  a  crisis  is  the  moment  of  choice  between  merely  human 
plans  and  God’s  plan.  Unlike  the  destruction  of  the  Davidic  kingdom,  the  death  of  Jesus 
was  not  simply  a  crisis  but  the  crisis  par  excellence.  The  emerging  failure  of  the  mission 
to  Israel  was  the  trial  of  the  first  generation  that  inevitably  led  to  the  crisis  reflected  in 
Paul’s  letters.  In  the  60s  the  passing  of  the  first-generation  leadership  and  the  political 
turmoil  in  Palestine  surfaced  as  crises,  and  the  writings  produced  by  the  second  genera¬ 
tion  (e.g.  the  Gospels  and  the  Pastorals)  reflect  the  choices  made  by  those  Christians. — 
D.J.H. 

913.  E.  Schussler-Fiorenza,  “Judging  and  Judgment  in  the  New  Testament  Com¬ 
munities,”  Concilium  107  (’77)  1-8. 

Interpretation  of  NT  texts  cannot  yield  any  guidelines  or  precepts  for  Christian  com¬ 
munity  life  or  for  the  solution  of  current  conflicts  within  the  church.  Nevertheless, 
analysis  of  the  NT  points  to  elements  and  perspectives  in  the  paradigmatic  model  of  the 
Scriptures  that  could  be  important  for  our  understanding  of  “church  organization” 
today:  the  prohibition  of  judging  others;  the  command  to  show  boundless,  unconditional 
forgiveness,  eschatological  responsibility,  and  solidarity;  the  moral  integrity  of  the 
community;  the  community  as  a  “juridically”  responsible  body;  and  a  critical,  question¬ 
ing  attitude  toward  regulations  and  codes  of  behavior.  They'should  not  be  overlooked 
when  constructing  a  new  pastoral- theological  paradigm  of  canon  law  as  a  theological 
discipline. — D.J.H. 

Various  Themes 

914.  J.  Alonso  Diaz,  “Las  ‘Buenas  obras’  (o  la  ‘justicia’)  dentro  de  la  estructura  de  los 
principals  temas  de  Teologfa  Biblica,”  EstEcl  52  (203,  ’77)  445-486. 

After  consideration  of  the  OT  phrase  mispat  wesedaqa  (which  is  usually  translated 
“justice  and  right”  or  “judgment  and  justice”)  in  terms  of  the  being  of  Yahweh  and  the 
election  of  Israel,  mispat  is  studied  in  relation  to  the  gospel.  According  to  the  messianic 
hope  announced  in  the  OT,  mispat  is  pictured  as  being  carried  out  by  the  messianic 
king,  as  characteristic  of  the  Servant  of  Yahweh,  and  as  established  in  the  reign  of  the 
Son  of  Man.  In  the  NT  mispat  is  seen  as  good  works  (e.g.  Mt  5:38-48;  25:31-46),  and  the 
radicalness  of  the  concept  of  good  works  in  the  Gospels  is  expressed  in  Mk  10: 17-23  parr. 
The  idea  of  good  works  or  mispat  is  also  related  to  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus. 
The  death  of  Jesus  was  the  triumph  of  injustice,  but  the  resurrection  is  the  fulfillment  of 
the  divine  promise  of  justice. — M.P.H. 

915.  J.  Balchin,  “Spiritual  Gifts:  The  Biblical  Basis,”  J oumChristBrethResF ell  29 
(’77)  9-18. 

Within  the  progressive  revelation  of  the  OT,  the  ministry  of  the  Spirit  meant  special 
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ability  for  particular  people  and  the  promise  of  life.  Both  these  aspects  of  the  Spirit’s 
work  found  fulfillment  in  the  NT  after  Pentecost.  In  their  interpretations  of  spiritual 
gifts,  the  Pentecostal  doctrine  and  the  traditional  Reformed  approach  suffer  from  similar 
distortions. — D  J.H. 

916.  H.  Barnette,  “Coarchy:  Partnership  and  Equality  in  Man-Woman  Relations,” 
RevExp  75  (1,  ’78)  19-24. 

According  to  the  Scriptures,  there  is  no  ontological  difference  between  male  and 
female  and  both  deserve  the  same  dignity  as  equals.  Jesus  was  the  champion  of  women 
and  their  right  to  full  personhood  and  equality  with  men.  Paul  struggled  to  emancipate 
women,  though  in  particular  instances  he  reverted  to  rabbinical  teachings  and  “public 
relations”  actions  to  solve  problems.  The  whole  thrust  of  the  NT  points  beyond  an 
all-male  ministry. — D.J.H. 

917.  V.  Casas  Garcia,  “El  matrimonio  <dndisoluble?  La  praxis  del  cristianismo 
primitivo,”  BibFe  4  (10,  ’78)  47-58. 

Early  Christianity  was  grounded  in  the  written  tradition  of  Israel  and  saw  all  human 
love  as  a  reflection  of  God’s  love  for  his  people.  This  article  reviews  the  OT  teaching  on 
marriage,  the  NT  teaching  of  Jesus  on  divorce,  and  the  contribution  of  Paul.  Jesus 
showed  a  profound  understanding  of  the  human  condition  in  his  attitude  toward  sinners 
and  adulterers.  The  church,  as  the  people  and  community  of  Jesus,  cannot  refuse  to 
unite  paradoxically  the  ideal  of  life  in  love  with  a  realistic  compassion  for  human  misery. 
It  was  Jesus  himself  who  gave  Peter  the  power  both  to  bind  and  to  loose. — S.B.M. 

918.  S.  Di  Giorgi,  “La  vocazione  missionaria  nel  Nuovo  Testamento,”  EuntDoc  30  (2, 
’77)  165-190. 

In  light  of  the  statements  made  about  missionary  activity  and  the  apostolate  in  the 
documents  of  Vatican  II,  the  theme  of  missionary  vocation  in  the  NT  is  examined.  The 
first  part  probes  the  implications  of  fundamental  theology  and  Christology  for  the  mis¬ 
sionary  vocation.  Here  the  essentially  missionary  character  of  the  different  forms  of 
proclamation  in  the  NT  is  underscored.  The  second  part  discusses  texts  from  the  Epis¬ 
tles  such  as  Phil  1:5  on  partnership  in  the  gospel  and  Gal  1:12-2:11  on  the  mission  to 
preach  the  gospel.  The  Synoptic  tradition  is  reviewed  in  the  third  part,  where  Mt 
8:21-22  and  9:37-38  are  among  the  passages  treated.  The  conclusions  are  that  the  mis¬ 
sionary  vocation  is  internal  to  the  NT,  that  active  participation  in  the  spread  of  the 
gospel  was  regarded  by  the  early  Christians  as  an  integral  part  of  their  new  life,  and  that 
the  call  to  follow  is  at  the  same  time  an  invitation  to  participate  in  this  work. — S.B.M. 

919.  J.  D.  G.  Dunn,  “The  Birth  of  a  Metaphor  —  Baptized  in  Spirit,”  ExpTimes  89  (5, 
’78)  134-138,  (6,  ’78)  173-175. 

(1)  John  the  Baptist  coined  the  metaphor  “baptized  in  Spirit  and  fire”  (Mt  3:11  and  Lk 
3:16;  see  also  Mk  1:8;  Jn  1:33)  to  describe  the  Coming  One’s  ministry  as  one  both  of 
judgment  and  of  mercy.  John’s  baptism  was  intended  as  a  warning  and  preparation  for  a 
much  more  terrible  baptism  in  the  fiery  breath  of  God.  Jesus’  reinterpretation  of  the 
metaphor  retained  its  initiatory  significance  (the  means  of  bringing  in  the  new  age)  and 
intensified  its  note  of  judgment  and  suffering  (see  Lk  9:54;  Mk  9:49;  Gospel  of  Thomas 
82)  but  transformed  it  from  a  description  of  what  the  Coming  One  would  do  to  an 
expression  of  what  Jesus’  death  meant  for  Jesus  himself  (see  Lk  12:49-50).  (2)  In  the 
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post-Easter  period  (see  Acts  1:5;  11:16)  baptism  in  the  Spirit  remained  a  metaphor  and 
was  still  initiatory  but  lost  the  element  of  judgment.  Paul  blended  the  earlier  interpreta¬ 
tions  (metaphor,  initiation,  judgment)  into  a  powerful  synthesis  and  added  the  idea  that 
to  be  baptized  in  the  Spirit  is  to  be  baptized  into  Christ  and  into  his  death. — D.J.H. 

920.  A.  G.  Fuente,  “El  Espiritu  Santo  y  los  sacramentos:  el  dato  biblico  (I),” 
Angelicum  55  (1,  ’78)  12-57. 

The  aim  of  this  study  is  to  bring  to  the  current  discussion  of  the  sacraments  the 
scriptural  data  on  the  presence,  force,  and  efficacy  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  them.  The  Holy 
Spirit  in  Christian  initiation  is  dealt  with  first,  in  terms  of  the  NT  conception  of  a 
theological  as  well  as  a  temporal  unity  between  baptism,  confirmation,  and  the 
Eucharist.  Then  the  metaphor  of  the  seal  is  examined  as  a  perfect  synthesis  of  Christian 
initiation  within  the  cultural  milieu  of  the  NT.  Having  discussed  the  cultural  and 
biblical  background  of  the  metaphor,  the  article  demonstrates  that  the  seal  of  God  in  the 
NT  is  the  Holy  Spirit — as  a  sign  and  guarantee  in  Jn  6:27;  10:34-38;  3:31-36  and  as  a 
presence  and  possession  in  2  Cor  1:18-24;  Eph  4:30;  1:13-14;  4:1-7.  The  use  of  the 
metaphor  is  similarly  explicated  in  the  other  Pauline  epistles  and  in  the  Catholic 
epistles. — S .  B .  M . 

921.  J.  Galot,  “L’amicizia,  valore  evangelico,”  CivCatt  128  (3050,  ’77)  113-126. 

Neither  communism,  which  subordinates  the  individual  to  the  state,  nor  capitalism, 
which  regards  the  individual  only  as  a  means  of  profit,  allows  persons  to  become  real 
friends.  But  Jesus,  by  his  example  and  teaching,  created  a  setting  that  makes  deep  and 
abiding  friendships  possible.  He  chose  his  own  and  revealed  his  inmost  thoughts  to  them 
(see  Jn  15:15-16),  tenderly  cared  for  them  (see  Mk  6:31;  Lk  22:35),  laid  down  his  life  for 
them  (see  Jn  15:13),  and  honored  certain  persons  with  special  affection.  The  relations 
between  Jesus  and  John,  Lazarus,  Martha,  and  Mary  are  studied  more  closely  in  order 
to  probe  the  meaning  of  friendship. — J.J.C. 

922.  A.  Jankowski,  “Duch  swiety  a  Eucharystia  (Spiritus  Sancti  et  Eucharistiae 
nexus),”  AnalCracov  8  (’76)  87-110. 

This  article  discusses  the  recognized  role  of  the  Spirit  in  the  epiclesis  of  the  liturgy  and 
searches  the  Scriptures  after  the  fashion  of  the  Eastern  patristic  tradition  as  a  replace¬ 
ment  for  the  discredited  proof-text  method  of  adducing  scriptural  support  for  liturgical 
practice  and  Christian  belief.  The  development  proceeds  from  general  truths  to  the 
particular  practice  or  belief  following  these  four  theses:  (1)  Worship  “in  spirit  and  in 
truth”  is  a  characteristic  of  the  new  economy  of  salvation.  (2)  Christ  is  constituted 
eternal  high  priest  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  (3)  The  Spirit  has  transformed  the 
church  into  the  new  temple  and  body  of  Christ.  (4)  The  presence  of  the  paschal  body  of 
Christ  in  the  Eucharist  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. — J.P. 

923.  K.  J.  Kraan,  “Kerk  en  pinkstergemeenten  over  de  doop”  [Church  and  Pentecostal 
Communities  on  Baptism],  GereJTheolTijd  78  (1,  ’78)  54-76. 

In  the  NT  water-baptism  is  always  a  baptism  of  conversion,  and  water-baptism  and 
baptism  in  the  Spirit  together  constitute  the  one  baptism.  Although  it  cannot  be  strictly 
proven  that  Scripture  speaks  of  infant  baptism,  such  baptism  is  not  to  be  rejected;  it 
makes  a  second,  adult  baptism  superfluous.  Nevertheless,  a  rite  of  baptism  renewal  is 
very  desirable. — J.L. 
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924.  L.  Legrand,  “Biblical  Anthropology  or  Anthropologies?”  IndTheolStud  14  (4, 
’77)  349-367. 

Reference  is  often  made  to  “biblical  anthropology,”  but  in  the  long  history  narrated  by 
the  OT  we  find  rather  the  encounter  of  the  message  with  various  anthropologies.  Even 
in  the  shorter  span  of  time  covered  by  the  NT,  a  plurality  of  anthropologies  is  discerni¬ 
ble.  The  lst-century  Palestinian  outlook  was  not  homogeneously  apocalyptic  and  anti- 
Hellenistic,  and  Luke’s  background  was  not  the  same  as  Matthew’s.  Paul,  a  Roman 
citizen  and  a  well-trained  Jewish  scribe,  unlike  Jesus  was  an  urban  person  with  no 
experience  of  country  life.  To  speak  of  biblical  anthropology  is  a  gross  oversimplification 
and  so  is  the  recourse,  frequent  in  biblical  studies,  to  a  “Semitic  mentality”  in  opposition 
to  Hellenistic  dualism.  Indian  thinking  may  be  allied  to  the  Greek  quest  for  the  ultimate 
truth;  if  Greek  thought  is  conceived  as  contrary  to  biblical  thought,  we  label  a  priori  one 
of  the  deepest  concerns  of  humanity  as  un-Christian.  Already  in  the  NT  period  the  gospel 
met  a  multitude  of  anthropologies  corresponding  to  a  diversity  of  geographical,  histori¬ 
cal,  and  social  settings.  It  must  continue  to  do  so. — L.L.  (Author.) 

925.  E.  Lohse,  “Emuna  und  Pistis  —  Jiidisches  und  urchristliches  Verstandnis  des 
Glaubens,”  ZeitNTWiss  68  (3-4,  ’77)  147-163. 

M.  Buber’s  distinction  between  two  kinds  of  faith,  the  Hebrew  * emuna  and  the 
Christian  pistis,  does  not  adequately  account  for  the  NT  understanding  of  faith.  The 
latter  is  not  a  Hellenistic  concept  but  derives  from  the  OT-Jewish  idea  of  faith,  mediated 
by  the  LXX.  Paul  did  not  create  a  new  understanding  of  faith  but  furthered  an  already 
traditional  Christian  understanding  rooted  in  the  saving  event  of  the  death  and  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Jesus.  Whereas  Jewish  faith  was  grounded  on  the  Law,  however,  Christian  faith 
was  grounded  on  the  gospel  message.  A  brief  examination  of  faith  in  Hebrews  and  the 
Johannine  writings  supports  a  similar  conclusion.  Instead  of  two  types  of  faith,  one 
should  speak  of  two  times  of  faith:  the  time  before  Christ  and  the  time  after  Christ. — 
G.W.M. 

926.  R.  Obermuller,  “Hablar  de  la  revelacion  segiin  el  Nuevo  Testamento.  Un  es- 
tudio  terminologico,”  RevistBib  39  (2,  ’77)  117-127. 

The  ministry  of  Christian  evangelization  is  a  witness  to  divine  communication 
through  Christ  and  through  the  preaching  of  the  church.  How  and  by  whom  that 
communication  takes  place  is  the  subject  of  this  article,  which  examines  the  words  for 
“revelation”  in  the  NT,  considers  the  content  of  that  revelation,  and  sees  it  synthesized 
in  “the  mystery  of  the  kingdom”  referred  to  in  Mk  4:11.  The  implications  of  the  revela¬ 
tion  to  humanity  by  Jesus  Christ  and  the  means  of  communication  employed  in  it  are 
also  treated.  In  the  NT  the  incarnate  revelation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  demonstrates 
God’s  desire  to  communicate  with  humans,  who  sin  in  ignorance,  for  their  salvation. — 
S.B.M. 

927.  O.  M.  T.  O’Donovan,  “Towards  an  Interpretation  of  Biblical  Ethics,”  TynBull 
2  7  (’76)  54-78. 

The  patristic  distinction  between  the  civil,  ceremonial,  and  moral  content  of  the  OT 
Law  is  ultimately  unsatisfactory.  The  NT  writers  viewed  some  OT  commands  as 
nonuniversalizable,  context-dependent,  or  nonauthoritative.  The  major  problems  en¬ 
countered  in  dealing  with  NT  ethical  statements  are  the  inadequacy  of  the  “paradigm” 
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model,  the  unimportance  ot  the  distance  in  time,  the  significance  of  the  specific  biblical 
situation,  and  the  bearing  on  ecclesiastical  law. — D.J.H. 

928.  B.  R.  Reichenbach,  “Resurrection  of  the  Body,  Re-Creation  and  Interim  Exis¬ 
tence,”  JournTheolSAfric  21  (’77)  33-42. 

There  is  no  NT  warrant  for  speaking  about  the  resurrection  of  the  body  apart  from 
the  re-creation  of  the  total  person  or  for  holding  that  there  is  an  interim  existence 
between  death  and  re-creation.  Death  brings  the  nonexistence  of  the  individual,  and  it 
would  be  in  line  with  the  NT  to  speak  of  the  re-creation  of  individual  human  persons  in 
the  future  through  God’s  creative  power. — D.J.H. 

929.  F.  Salvoni,  “Giudei  e  cristiani.  Riflessioni  storico-bibliche,”  RicBibRel  12  (4,  ’77) 
7-39. 

The  article  discusses  the  continuing  existence  of  the  Jewish  people  throughout  history, 
modern  attitudes  regarding  Jewish  responsibility  for  Jesus’  death,  the  Jews  and  the 
promised  land,  and  Israel  and  Christianity  in  the  light  of  Rom  9-11. _ D.J.H. 

930.  F.  J.  Schierse,  “Tradition  und  Traditionen  im  Neuen  Testament,”  StimmZeit 
103  (2,  ’78)  95-107. 

Jesus  rejected  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees  and  offered  himself  as  the  source  of  a  new 
and  definitive  tradition.  The  past  became  present  within  the  church  through  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  saving  event  (see  1  Cor  11:23-26;  15:1-11;  1  Jn  1:1-3).  Human  traditions 
are  necessary  for  handing  on  the  gospel,  but  they  remain  fragile  and  transitory 
forms. — D.J.H. 


931.  A.  C.  Thiselton,  “The  Parousia  in  Modern  Theology:  Some  Questions  and 
Comments,”  TynBull  21  (’76)  2  7-53. 

Some  developments  in  modern  theology  (e.g.  process  thought,  P.  Teilhard  de  Char¬ 
din,  P.  Tillich)  say  much  about  the  future  but  leave  virtually  no  room  for  the  parousia. 
A.  Schweitzer  and  R.  Bultmann  began  by  taking  the  parousia  seriously  but  in  the  end 
evaporated  it  of  its  genuinely  future  significance.  J.  A.  T.  Robinson  maintains  that 
parousia-expectation  was  not  part  of  the  earliest  strata  of  apostolic  Christianity,  while 
H.  Conzelmann  argues  that  Luke  replaced  the  expectation  of  an  imminent  parousia  by 
the  notion  of  a  divinely  planned  period  of  salvation  history.  J.  Moltmann  and  W. 
Pannenberg  have  reminded  us  that  in  the  parousia  God  in  Christ  will  be  revealed  as 
Lord  of  all  peoples  and  all  history. — D.J.H. 

932.  E.  White,  “Biblical  Principles  for  Modern  Family  Living,”  RevExp  75  (1,  ’78) 
5-17. 

Though  family  life  in  biblical  times  was  shaped  by  cultural  pressures,  it  is  possible  to 
uncover  six  principles  that  transcend  the  cultural  setting:  (1)  Persons  and  personhood  are 
of  supreme  value  in  Christian  marriage.  (2)  In  its  purest  NT  form,  marriage  creates  a 
living  relationship  that  becomes  a  growing  unity.  (3)  Relationships  are  of  higher  value 
than  institutions.  (4)  Sexuality  and  sex  are  creative  gifts  of  God  to  enhance  life  and  love. 
(5)  Roles  within  marriage  vary  with  gifts  and  needs  and  must  remain  flexible.  (6)  Adul¬ 
tery  forms  from  that  which  destroys  a  marriage  relationship. — D.J.H. 
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933.  K.  Berger,  “Neues  Material  zur ‘Gerechtigkeit  Gottes ZeitNTWiss  68  (3-4,  ’77) 
266-275. 

A  number  of  passages  of  Greek-speaking  Jewish  provenance  are  discussed  to  illustrate 
the  meanings  of  the  term  “God’s  righteousness.”  Apart  from  exceptional  senses  such  as 
“God’s  mercy,”  there  is  a  fairly  unified  range  of  meaning  centering  on  God’s  holiness  and 
its  demands  of  and  reactions  to  human  behavior.  The  context  is  a  judicial  one.  Though 
of  course  he  does  not  associate  righteousness  with  the  Law,  Paul’s  use  of  the  term  is  in 
harmony  with  the  Jewish  one. — G.W.M. 


Archaeology 

934.  P.  Bar-Adon,  “Another  Settlement  of  the  Judean  Desert  Sect  at  ‘En  el-Ghuweir 
on  the  Shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,”  BullAmSchOrR.es  227  (’77)  1-25. 

It  is  now  possible  to  identify  another  settlement  of  the  Judean  desert  sect  on  the  shores 
of  the  Dead  Sea  in  the  vicinity  of  ‘En  el-Ghuweir,  about  15  km.  south  of  Qumran.  A 
salvage  excavation  uncovered  the  remains  of  a  large  building,  various  finds  (pottery, 
stone  vessels,  bronze  coins),  and  a  nearby  cemetery.  The  coins  belong  to  the  period 
between  37  B.C.  and  A.D.  44,  and  the  types  of  pottery  are  similar  to  those  found  at 
Qumran  in  strata  lb  and  II.  The  large  building  served  as  a  meeting  place  for  the  sect. 
‘En  el-Ghuweir  was  a  secondary  settlement — perhaps  one  of  a  string  of  settlements 
spread  out  over  the  Judean  desert  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  [The  article  first 
appeared  in  1971  in  Hebrew  in  Eretz-Israel  10,  pp.  72-89.] — D.J.H. 

935.  G.  Barkay,  “A  Coin  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  from  Cyprus  ”  IsrExplJourn  27  (2-3, 
’77)  119-120. 

The  small  bronze  coin  from  tomb  79  of  the  royal  cemetery  at  Salamis  on  Cyprus, 
containing  the  legend  [basil]eds  Alexa[ndrou],  though  classified  as  a  previously  un¬ 
known  type  by  the  excavators,  is  in  fact  an  example  of  the  regular  Hasmonean  wheel/ 
anchor  type  minted  by  Alexander  Jannaeus  (103-76  B.C.).  The  coin  may  have  been 
brought  back  from  Palestine  to  Cyprus  by  a  member  of  Ptolemy  IX  Lathyrus’  invasion 
force,  after  the  latter  had  been  repulsed  by  the  combined  armies  of  Cleopatra  III  (his 
mother)  and  Alexander  Jannaeus. — E.G.B. 

936.  C.  M.  Bennett  and  D.  L.  Kennedy,  “A  New  Roman  Military  Inscription  from 
Petra,”  Levant  10  (’78)  163-165,  plate  XXV  B. 

An  attractive  funerary  plaque  discovered  in  1976  in  the  vicinity  of  Petra  contains  a 
Latin  inscription  commemorating  Caius  Antonius  Valens,  an  eques  of  legio  III 
Cyrenaica  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  The  text  is  probably  from  the  first  half  of 
the  2nd  century  A.D.  If  Valens  was  of  Egyptian  origin  and  died  within  a  few  years  of 
enlistment,  the  inscription  may  well  reflect  the  recent  transfer  of  III  Cyrenaica  from 
Egypt.— D.J.H. 

937.  A.  Biran  and  V.  Tzaferis,  “Ktwbt-hqdsh  dw-lswnyt  mtl  dn  (A  Bilingual  Dedi¬ 
catory  Inscription  from  Tel  Dan),”  Qadmoniot  10  (4,  ’77)  114-115. 

The  bilingual  dedicatory  inscription  found  at  Tell  Dan  in  1976  can  be  dated  to  the  first 
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half  of  the  second  century  B.C.  The  Greek  part  reads:  thedi  [t]di  en  Danois  [Z]5ilos 
euchen  (  to  the  god  who  is  in  Dan  Zoilos  made  a  vow”).  The  Aramaic  part  can  be 
restored  to  read:  [bdn]  ndr  zyls  l’[lh’]  (“in  Dan  Zoilos  made  a  vow  to  the  god”).  The 
absence  of  the  god’s  name  and  the  plural  form  Danois  to  indicate  the  place-name  are 
distinctive  features  of  this  inscription. — D.J.H. 

938.  O.  Borowski,  “A  Corinthian  Lamp  at  Tell  Halif,”  BullAmSchOrRes  227  (’77) 
63-65. 

A  beautiful  clay  oil  lamp  with  the  Greek  inscription  Kalliston  on  its  base  reflects  the 
high  standard  of  living  and  the  extensive  trade  relations  enjoyed  by  the  Tell  Halif 
(Khirbet  Khuweilifeh)  community  of  the  late  Roman  period.  Close  similarities  with 
lamps  found  at  Corinth  suggest  a  strong  connection  between  the  two  cities. — D.J.H. 

939.  C.  H.  Greenewalt,  Jr.,  “The  Eighteenth  Campaign  at  Sardis  (1975),”  Bull 
AmSchOrRes  228  (’77)  47-59. 

The  1975  campaign  was  concerned  with  the  study  of  material  recovered  at  Sardis 
between  1958  and  1974:  stone  sculpture  and  Corinthian  and  Islamic  pottery,  waste  gold 
and  artifacts  involved  in  gold  refining  from  sector  PN,  Lydo-Persian  structures  and 
churches  E  and  EA  at  the  same  sector,  the  gymnasium- bath  complex  and  adjacent 
“tetrapylon”  remains,  synagogue  architectural  decoration,  and  pre-Hellenistic  terrace 
walls  on  the  acropolis.  Two  noteworthy  discoveries  of  late  Hellenistic  and  Roman  date 
were  three  marble  relief  panels  illustrating  gladiatorial  or  hunting  and  cult  scenes  and  a 
subterranean-built  chamber  tomb  containing  four  inscribed  cinerary  chests.  Brief  re¬ 
ports  by  K.  Nayir,  H.  G.  Crane,  and  S.  M.  Goldstein  are  included. — D.J.H. 

940.  B.  Isaac,  “Milestones  in  Judaea,  from  Vespasian  to  Constantine,”  PalExplQuart 
110  (1,  ’78)  47-60. 

Milestones  were  set  up  in  Judea  from  Hadrian’s  time  onward  and  as  long  as  Judea 
remained  a  military  province.  Their  dates  link  many  of  them  with  the  great  eastern 
expeditions  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries  A.D.  The  formula  of  the  milestones  suggests 
that  they  were  erected  mainly  on  the  initiative  of  the  central  government.  Key  military 
points  served  as  capita  viarum  until  Severus,  but  then  miles  were  counted  from  the  six 
most  important  towns  in  the  province- — a  reform  that  may  be  connected  with  Severus’ 
policy  of  urbanization  and  may  reflect  responsibility  for  milestones  and  roads  at  the 
time.— D.J.H. 

941.  E.  Netzer,  “The  Winter  Palaces  of  the  Judean  Kings  at  Jericho  at  the  End  of  the 
Second  Temple  Period,”  BullAmSchOrRes  228  (’77)  1-13.  [See  §  20-967.] 

A  series  of  excavations  conducted  every  winter  since  January  1973  has  shed  new  light 
on  Tulul  Abu  el-Alayiq,  a  site  two  km.  southwest  of  Jericho  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wadi 
Qelt,  and  enables  us  to  call  it  the  “winter  palace  center  of  the  Judean  kings”  from  the  last 
Hasmoneans  to  Herod  and  his  descendants.  The  article  concentrates  on  the  components 
of  the  Hasmonean  palace  complex  and  of  the  enlarged  palace  complex  built  under  Herod 
the  Great. — D.J.H. 

942.  E.  Netzer  and  E.  M.  Meyers,  “Preliminary  Report  on  the  Joint  Jericho  Excava¬ 
tion  Project,”  BullAmSchOrRes  228  (’77)  15-27. 

A  report  on  the  excavation  of  four  areas  southeast  of  the  Hasmonean  palace  complex 
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at  Tulul  Abu  el-Alayiq  [see  §§  20-967;  22-941].  The  first  occupation  of  the  site  and  the 
first  landscaping  apparently  occurred  in  the  late  Hellenistic-Hasmonean  period.  The 
paucity  of  finds  from  Herodian  levels  suggests  an  abandonment  in  the  first  decade  of  the 
common  era,  possibly  under  the  rulership  of  Herod’s  son  Archelaus  (4  B.C.-A.D.  6)  or 
shortly  thereafter,  when  the  royal  estates  reverted  to  the  Roman  government.  The  end  of 
the  royal  estates  at  Jericho  surely  signaled  the  beginning  of  at  least  a  temporary  exodus 
of  Jews  from  parts  of  the  Jericho  plain  on  the  eve  of  the  great  revolt,  though  there  was  a 
Jewish  community  in  the  vicinity  during  both  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  periods. — 
D.J.H. 

943.  R.  North,  “Discoveries  at  Capernaum,”  Biblica  58  (3,  ’77)  424-431. 

The  article  describes  the  four-volume  report  on  the  Franciscan  excavations  carried 
out  at  Capernaum  between  1968  and  1972  \NTA  18,  pp.  261-26 2;  19,  p.  126;  20,  pp.  129, 
262;  see  also  §  22-598]  and  comments  on  specific  matters.  Tribute  must  be  paid  to  the 
courage  and  honesty  of  these  excavators  in  espousing  for  the  synagogue  a  date  (A.D. 
350-450)  so  noticeably  at  variance  with  both  Franciscan  and  Israeli  “traditions,”  though 
their  definitive  position  on  this  point  is  reserved  for  a  future  monograph. — D.J.H. 

944.  Y.  Olami  and  Y.  Peleg,  “The  Water  Supply  System  of  Caesarea  Maritima,” 
IsrExpUourn  27  (2-3,  'll)  127-137,  plates  16-17. 

The  article  gives  an  account  of  the  water  sources,  course,  and  double  structure  of  the 
high-level  aqueduct  at  Caesarea,  which  comprises  channel  A  on  the  east  side  and 
channel  B  (later  modified  by  channel  C)  on  the  west  side.  A  much  shorter  parallel 
discussion  of  the  low-level  aqueduct,  a  secondary  system,  follows.  The  eastern  aqueduct 
is  Herodian  and  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  system.  Channel  B  (the  western  aqueduct) 
is  Hadrianic,  as  is  the  water  tunnel  in  the  ‘Ammiqam-Avi’el  area,  which  supplies 
channel  B.  Other  parts  of  the  high-level  aqueduct  could  not  have  functioned  before  the 
4th  century  A.D. — E.G.B. 

945.  E.  Oren  and  E.  Netzer,  “Yyswbym  mn  htqwph  hrwmyt  bq’s’rwwyt  sbspwn- 
m'rb  syny  (Settlements  of  the  Roman  Period  at  Qasarweit  in  Northern  Sinai),” 
Qadmoniot  10  (4,  'll)  94-107. 

The  results  of  explorations  and  excavations  in  1975  and  1976  at  Qasarweit  (discovered 
and  first  excavated  by  J.  Cledat  in  1910-11)  are  summarized.  Two  temples  in  the 
sanctuary  quarter  were  examined.  Dating  from  the  1st  century  B.C.  and  the  1st  century 
A.D.,  both  functioned  until  the  2nd  or  3rd  century.  They  show  a  blending  of 
Hellenistic- Roman,  Egyptian,  and  Nabatean  architectural  styles.  Three  Nabatean 
cemeteries  were  found,  consisting  of  an  underground  burial  chamber  accommodating 
many  family  tombs  with  a  nepes  on  top  that  could  also  be  used  for  burials;  one  tomb 
contained  gold  and  silver  jewelry.  The  historical  significance  of  the  Nabatean  remains 
between  El-Arish  and  Pelusium  is  discussed.  Finally,  a  4th-century  A.D.  fortified  set¬ 
tlement  built  over  the  Nabatean  ruins  is  described,  which  yielded  lamps  decorated  with 
crosses  and  menorahs  respectively  in  close  proximity  to  each  other. — M.D.C. 

946.  R.  Sivan,  “Notes  on  Some  Nabatean  Pottery  Vessels,”  IsrExpUourn  21  (2-3,  'll) 
138-144,  plate  14. 

Ten  vessels  of  undisputed  Nabatean  provenance  ranging  in  date  from  100  B.C.  to  the 
2nd  century  A.D.  are  classified  by  type  of  ware  and  catalogued  here:  two  carinated  cups, 
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a  goblet,  a  juglet,  and  a  votive  unguentarium  of  fine  plain  ware;  a  juglet  and  a  globular 
pot  of  rouletted  ware;  a  juglet  of  stamped  ware;  and  two  juglets  of  medium  coarse  ware. 
Also  described  is  a  deep,  molded  bowl  of  coarse  ware  with  relief  decoration  on  two 
panels,  which  shares  certain  Nabatean  features  but  cannot  be  assigned  a  date  or  place  of 
origin  at  present. — E.G.B. 

947.  P.  Smith,  “The  Human  Skeletal  Remains  from  the  Abba  Ca ve,”  IsrExplJourn  2  7 
(2-3,  ’77)  121-124,  plate  15. 

The  presumed  identification  of  one  of  the  two  individuals  interred  in  the  ossuary  in 
the  Abba  cave  at  Giv‘at  ha-Mivtar  in  the  Jerusalem  area  [see  §§  18-1062 — 1063]  as 
Mattathias  the  last  of  the  Hasmoneans  is  tested  on  the  basis  of  a  detailed  examination  of 
the  skeletal  remains.  The  bones  of  the  individual  in  question  are  probably  those  of  an 
elderly  female  whose  mandible  and  odontoid  process  were  struck  violently  with  a  sword 
either  during  life  or  soon  after  death.  The  remains  are  therefore  not  those  of  Mattathias. 
The  second  individual,  a  young  male,  may  have  been  her  son. — E.G.B. 

948.  N.  Tsori,  “Roman  Stamped  Amphora  Handles  from  Beth-Shean,”  1  srExpU ourn 
27  (2-3,  ’77)  125-126,  plate  20A-D. 

The  article  catalogues  four  amphora  handles  stamped  in  Latin  with  the  names  of 
potters  or  factories,  which  have  been  discovered  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Beth-Shean. 
Oval  in  section,  the  handles  were  attached  directly  to  the  amphora  rim  and  stamped 
close  to  it.  They  have  Roman  parallels  dating  from  the  first  three  centuries  A.D.,  thus 
proving  that  Beth-Shean  imported  wine  during  this  period. — E.G.B. 

Dead  Sea  Scrolls 

949.  P.  R.  Davies,  “Dualism  and  eschatology  in  the  Qumran  War  Scroll,”  VetTest  28 
(1,  ’78)  28-36. 

J.  J.  Collins’s  claim  that  the  introduction  of  a  dualistic  conceptual  framework  in  cols. 
1  and  15-19  of  lQM  represents  a  fundamental  shift  in  Jewish  apocalyptic  [§  20-641]  is 
brought  into  question  by  the  relative  paucity  of  dualistic  features  in  the  material  re¬ 
garded  by  him  as  secondary  (7:8—14:16)  and  by  the  redactional  character  of  these  fea¬ 
tures  where  they  do  occur  (see  3:6,  9;  4:2;  14:4b- 12).  Cols.  15—19  consist  of  liturgical 
passages,  battle  narratives,  and  framework  passages.  Only  in  the  framework  passages 
(I5:2b-7a;  16:3a,  ll-15a;  17:16-18:3a;  18:5b,  6a;  19:10-13)  do  we  encounter  the  dualistic 
light/darkness  polarity  and  the  figure  of  Belial.  The  assertion  that  cols.  15—19  may  be 
understood  as  a  unit  constituting  the  core  of  lQM  is  not  proved.  There  is  clearly  a 
complicated  history  to  the  passage  and  enough  evidence  to  suggest  that  dualistic  mate¬ 
rial  in  lQM  is  later  than  material  in  which  the  nationalist-ethical  presentation  is 

encountered. — D.J.H. 

1 

950.  J.  L.  Duhaime,  “La  redaction  de  1  QM  XIII  et  revolution  du  dualisme  a  Qum¬ 
ran,”  RevBib  84  (2,  ’77)  210-238. 

(1)  The  oldest  part  of  column  13  in  the  Qumran  War  Scroll  is  “The  Hymn  to  the  God 
of  the  Fathers”  (13:7-9a,  12b- 13a),  in  which  the  community  affirms  itself  as  the  true 
remnant  of  Israel  and  the  authentic  posterity  of  the  patriarchs  with  whom  God  main¬ 
tains  his  covenant.  This  text  was  probably  used  in  a  covenant-renewal  ceremony.  (2) 
The  interpolation  in  13:9b- 12a  introduces  the  idea  of  a  dualistic  struggle  between  the 
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Prince  of  Light  (sent  by  God  to  aid  his  people)  and  Belial  and  probably  responded  to 
external  and  internal  pressures  that  the  community  experienced  in  keeping  the  cove¬ 
nant.  (3)  The  blessings  and  curses  in  13:1-6  and  the  eschatological  conclusion  in  13: 13b- 16 
reaffirm  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  God  of  Israel,  who  in  the  final  battle  (anticipated 
in  the  liturgy?)  will  annihilate  Belial  and  those  of  his  lot  and  vindicate  “the  poor.” — 
D.J.H. 

951.  M.  J.  Homan,  “A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Psalter  in  the  Light  of  llQPs3,” 
WestTheoUourn  40  (1,  ’77)  116-129. 

The  close  relationship  between  the  Septuagintal  and  Masoretic  texts  of  the  Psalms 
vis-a-vis  that  of  llQPsa  casts  doubt  on  the  validity  of  F.  M.  Cross’s  theory  on  local  OT 
texts.  P.  W.  Skehan’s  interpretation  of  the  scroll  as  a  “psalmbook”  formed  after  the 
standard  collection  of  150  Psalms  had  been  fixed  is  based  on  solid  external  and  internal 
evidence. — D.J.H. 

952.  R.  Leivestad,  “Enthalten  die  Segenssprtiche  1  Q  Sb  eine  Segnung  des  Hohen- 
priesters  der  messianischen  Zeit?”  StudTheol  31  (2,  ’77)  137-145. 

A  critique  of  J.  T.  Milik’s  reconstruction  and  interpretation  of  Collection  of  Benedic¬ 
tions  (lQSb/lQ28b).  There  are  three  blessings.  The  first  (1:1-3:21)  is  built  around  a 
paraphrase  of  Aaron’s  blessing  in  Num  6:24-26  and  is  directed  to  the  assembled  commu¬ 
nity,  the  people  of  Israel.  Milik’s  suggestion  that  3:1-21  is  directed  to  a  messianic  high 
priest  is  unfounded.  The  blessing  of  the  sons  of  Zadok  (3:22-5:19)  refers  not  only  to  the 
priests  but  also  to  the  community.  The  blessing  of  the  prince  of  the  congregation  (5:20ff.) 
is  addressed  to  a  royal  king  (see  Num  24:17),  who  is  not  necessarily  a  member  of  the 
Qumran  community.  There  is  no  firm  evidence  of  the  Qumran  concept  of  two  messiahs 
in  this  text.  Coming  after  1 QS  and  lQSa,  it  speaks  of  a  utopian  time  when  the  messianic 
meal  will  be  celebrated  and  is  probably  related  to  the  annual  covenant  festival. — J.H.N. 

953.  J.  Murphy-O’Connor,  “The  Essenes  in  Palestine,”  BibArch  40  (3,  ’77)  100-124. 
[See  §  19-1125.] 

The  Essenes  represented  the  ultraconservative  branch  of  Babylonian  Jewry.  When 
members  of  the  group  returned  to  Palestine  with  the  first  victories  of  Judas  Maccabeus 
in  165  B.C.,-they  opposed  the  Hellenized  form  of  Judaism  that  they  found  and  eventu¬ 
ally  supported  the  Zadokite  high  priest  (the  Teacher  of  Righteousness)  against  Jonathan 
(the  Wicked  Priest).  The  Teacher’s  proposal  that  the  Essenes  should  move  to  the  desert 
provoked  a  split  in  which  the  Man  of  Lies  led  the  opposition.  In  the  period  correspond¬ 
ing  to  archaeological  stratum  la  (ca.  150100  B.C.)  the  Essene  occupation  of  Qumran 
probably  numbered  only  about  fifty,  but  in  period  lb  (100-31  B.C.)  the  average  number 
of  inhabitants  was  about  two  hundred — perhaps  reflecting  an  influx  of  Pharisees  seeking 
refuge  from  Alexander  Jannaeus.  Having  abandoned  Qumran  after  the  earthquake  of  31 
B.C.,  the  Essenes  rebuilt  the  site  around  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  and  re¬ 
mained  there  until  the  Roman  occupation  in  A.D.  68-69. — D.J.H. 

954.  J.  C.  VanderKam,  “The  Textual  Affinities  of  the  Biblical  Citations  in  the  Genesis 
Apocryphon,”  J ournBibLit  97  (1,  ’78)  45-55. 

The  article  lists  instances  in  which  the  biblical  text  of  lQapGen  agrees  with  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  and  LXX  versus  MT  (six),  with  SP  versus  LXX  and  MT  (three),  with  MT 
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and  SP  versus  LXX  (eleven),  and  with  LXX  versus  MT  and  SP  (nineteen).  The  com¬ 
bined  data  of  these  lists  demonstrate  that  Genesis  Apocryphon  along  with  SP,  1  Chr  1—9, 
Jubilees,  some  Qumran  fragments  of  Genesis,  some  NT  passages,  and  perhaps  ps.- 
Philo  s  Biblical  Antiquities  is  a  witness  to  the  Palestinian  (as  opposed  to  the  Babylonian 
or  Egyptian)  textual  family  in  Genesis. — D.J.H. 

Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  §§  22-698,  934,  980,  1001. 


Jewish  Backgrounds 

955.  Y.  Amir,  “Die  Begegnung  des  biblischen  und  des  philosophischen  Monotheismus 
als  Grundthema  des  jiidischen  Hellenismus,”  EvangTheol  38  (1,  ’78)  2-18. 

After  exploring  the  fundamental  differences  between  biblical  monotheism  and  philo¬ 
sophical  monotheism,  the  article  investigates  the  presentations  of  Jewish  monotheism 
made  by  Hellenistic-Jewish  writers  like  Josephus  and  Philo  and  the  puzzled  reactions  of 
Gentile  philosophers  like  Posidonius.  The  encounter  with  Hellenism  was  far  less  fateful 
for  Israel  than  it  was  for  Christianity.  It  did  not  transform  Judaism  as  such,  though  it 
did  add  charming  and  meaningful  variety  to  it. — D.J.H. 

956.  H.  Basser,  “Superstitious  Interpretations  of  Jewish  Laws  ”  JournStudJud  8  (2, 
’77)  127-138. 

A  description  of  the  process  by  which  some  Jewish  religious  practices  developed 
magical  overtones  during  the  Christian  era.  (1)  The  less  control  the  Jews  had  of  their 
destiny  under  foreign  governments,  the  more  magic  crept  into  Judaism.  The  Jewish  soul 
needed  a  pure  monotheism,  but  the  Jewish  psyche  of  the  oppressed  masses  needed  a 
sense  of  power.  (2)  The  sounding  of  the  ram’s  horn  and  the  search  for  and  destruction  of 
leaven  at  the  major  Jewish  festivals  were  similar  in  form  to  universal  magical 
rituals. — D.J.H. 

957.  R.  J.  Bauckham,  “The  rise  of  apocalyptic,”  Themelios  3  (2,  ’78)  10-23. 

Although  P.  D.  Hanson  in  The  Dawn  of  Apocalyptic  (1975)  has  demonstrated  the 
continuity  between  classical  prophecy  and  the  apocalyptic  prophecy  of  the  early  Persian 
period,  he  has  not  observed  that  the  continuity  between  this  apocalyptic  prophecy  and 
later  apocalyptic  occurred  when  the  apocalyptists  assumed  the  role  of  interpreters  of 
prophecy.  When  Jewish  writers  with  a  background  in  the  mantic  wisdom  of  the  Daniel- 
tradition  or  the  cosmological  wisdom  of  the  Enoch-tradition  inherited  the  legacy  of 
postexilic  prophecy,  they  did  so  as  nonprophetic  interpreters  of  the  prophetic  tradition, 
which  had  come  to  an  end.  The  apocalyptists  held  onto  the  prophetic  faith  that  God  acts 
in  history  in  the  face  of  Israel’s  negative  historical  experience  after  587  B.C. — D.J.H. 

I 

958.  G.  Canellas,  “La  praxis  del  divorcio  en  el  judafsmo  bfblico,”  BibFe  4  (10,  ’78) 
19-32. 

The  nature  and  basis  of  marriage  are  clearly  defined  in  Gen  2:23-24;  marriage  has  its 
origin  in  the  creative  act  itself  and  its  end  in  reciprocal  belonging  in  love.  This  article 
compares  two  Spanish  translations  of  the  only  OT  text  that  gives  concrete  legislation  on 
the  question  of  divorce  (Deut  24:1-4),  analyzes  the  text,  and  cites  the  passages  in  the 
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Code  of  Hammurabi  having  to  do  with  divorce.  It  then  discusses  the  meaning  of  “inde¬ 
cency”  in  Deut  24: 1  and  its  subsequent  interpretation  by  the  schools  of  Shammai  and 
Hillel,  and  concludes  with  a  description  of  the  divorce  formalities  in  Judaism  and  the 
limits  set  on  divorce  in  the  OT. — S.B.M. 

959.  G.  I.  Davies,  “Apocalyptic  and  Historiography,”  Journal  for  the  Study  of  the  Old 
Testament  [Sheffield,  UK]  5  (’78)  15-28. 

Jewish  apocalyptic  writings  (e.g.  Daniel,  1  Enoch,  4  Ezra,  2  Baruch)  were  not  totally 
oriented  toward  the  future.  Though  the  apocalyptists  did  expect  radically  new  events, 
they  had  a  positive  interest  in  what  was  the  past  from  their  viewpoint  and  saw  it  as 
having  significance  for  their  contemporaries.  The  historical  writings  of  the  OT  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  explaining  the  phenomenon  of  apocalyptic. — D.J.H. 

960.  E.  L.  Ehrlich,  “Tora  im  Judentum,”  EvangTheol  37  (6,  ’77)  536-549. 

The  concept  of  tora  developed  from  meaning  simple  priestly  instruction  to  enveloping 
all  facets  of  Jewish  tradition.  According  to  the  rabbis  it  was  transmitted  in  written  and 
oral  form,  included  every  valid  teaching,  could  be  traced  back  to  Moses,  was  established 
on  various  grounds,  and  had  binding  force.  Though  tied  to  Israel,  it  also  contained  a 
universalistic  component. — D.J.H. 

961.  M.  M.  Eisman,  “Dio  and  Josephus:  Parallel  Analyses,”  Latomus  [Brussels]  36  (3, 
’77)  657-673. 

There  are  striking  similarities  between  Flavius  Josephus  and  Cassius  Dio  in  their 
statements  about  the  historian’s  task  (claim  of  accuracy,  extensive  research,  relation  of 
remote  events  and  contemporary  history)  and  in  their  treatments  of  their  own  unsuccess¬ 
ful  military  careers  (claim  to  be  a  military  expert,  frequent  comments  on  strategy  and 
tactics,  apologetic  tendencies).  The  chief  difference  is  that  Josephus  is  explicit  where  Dio 
tends  to  be  implicit. — D.J.H. 

962.  M.  J.  Geller,  “The  Elephantine  Papyri  and  Hosea  2,3.  Evidence  for  the  form  of 
the  Early  Jewish  Divorce  Writ,”  JournStudJud  8  (2,  ’77)  139-148. 

The  divorce  writ  used  in  the  biblical  period  and  at  Elephantine  must  have  contained  a 
clause  in  which  the  husband  (or  wife?)  renounced  the  marital  relationship  by  a  literal 
negation  of  the  marriage  vow  and  a  clause  allowing  the  wife  to  go  and  marry  whomever 
she  wished  without  interference.  The  close  parallels  between  the  rabbinic  get  and  the 
Hosea  and  Elephantine  marriage  documents  suggest  that  an  earlier  form  of  the  get  was 
already  in  use  in  the  biblical  period. — D.J.H. 

963.  M.  H.  Goshen-Gottstein,  “The  Language  of  Targum  Onqelos  and  the  Model 
of  Literary  Diglossia  in  Aramaic,”  J ournN earEastStud  37  (2,  ’78)  169-179. 

The  article  examines  the  linguistic  models  operative  in  the  debate  about  whether 
Onqelos  is  a  Babylonian  composition  or  reflects  a  Palestinian  provenance  with  a  second¬ 
ary  Babylonian  influence.  The  assumption  that  Onqelos  was  actually  composed  in 
Babylonia  without  a  fixed  prior  basis  remains  inherently  improbable  and  linguistically 
unmotivated.  A  model  that  assumes  the  development  of  a  2nd-century  Palestinian 
proto-Onqelos  leading  toward  a  4th-century  version  makes  sense  on  the  basis  of  both 
linguistic  and  extralinguistic  facts. — D.J.H. 
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964.  L.  L.  Grabbe,  “Orthodoxy  in  First  Century  Judaism?  What  Are  the  Issues?” 
JournStiidJud  8  (2,  ’77)  149-153. 

In  their  debate  about  orthodoxy  in  lst-century  Judaism,  N.  J.  McEleney  [§  18-1083] 
and  D.  E.  Aune  [§  21-262]  have  neglected  certain  issues  raised  by  M.  Smith  and 
J.  Neusner.  The  diversity  in  Palestinian  Judaism  at  that  time  is  comparable  to  the  situation 
of  Christianity  in  the  United  States  today.  If  there  was  any  such  thing  as  heterodoxy  or 
heteropraxy,  it  was  deviation  from  the  central  cult.  It  seems  best  simply  to  recognize  the 
diversity  of  lst-century  Judaism  and  work  with  that  as  one  of  many  factors  to  keep  in 
mind. — D.J.H. 

965.  R.  Hayward,  “Phinehas— the  same  is  Elijah:  The  Origins  of  a  Rabbinic  Tradi¬ 
tion,”  JournJewStud  29  (1,  ’78)  22-34. 

Ps. -Philo’s  Biblical  Antiquities  48: 1-5  presents  Phinehas  as  the  great  priest  who  set  up 
Eli  as  priest  at  Shiloh.  Phinehas  has  prophetic  characteristics  and  is  identified  with 
Elijah,  passing  into  that  character  at  Passover  time.  It  is  evident  that  Phinehas’  trans¬ 
formation  into  Elijah  is  connected  with  the  events  at  Baal-Peor  and  that  ps. -Philo  was 
rewriting  an  old  and  widely  known  tradition.  Attention  to  Sir  45:23-24;  50:24-26;  and 
Targurn  ps. -Jonathan  of  Deut  33:11  indicates  that  reflection  on  the  deeds,  descent,  and 
character  of  John  Hyrcanus  I  led  someone  (perhaps  the  person  responsible  for  the 
Palestinian  Targurn)  to  equate  Phinehas  with  Elijah.  The  fact  that  this  equation  devel¬ 
oped  in  circles  friendly  to  John  Hyrcanus  I  and  the  Hasmonean  priesthood  suggests  that 
other  targumic  traditions  had  their  origin  in  a  priestly  milieu. — D.J.H. 

966r.  M.  Hengel,  Judaism  and  Hellenism  [NTA  19,  p.  405;  §  22-629r]. 

F.  Millar,  “The  Background  to  the  Maccabean  Revolution:  Reflections  on  Martin 
Hengel’s  ‘Judaism  and  Hellenism,’  ”  JournJewStud  29  (1,  ’78)  1-21. — This  book  along 
with  P.  M.  Fraser’s  Ptolemaic  Alexandria  (1972)  is  the  most  important  contribution  to 
the  history  of  the  Hellenistic  world  since  M.  I.  Rostovtzeff’s  Social  and  Economic 
History  (1941).  Nevertheless,  a  more  satisfactory  interpretation  of  the  background  of  the 
Maccabean  revolution  might  proceed  along  these  lines:  (1)  What  was  significant  about 
the  Jewish  community  of  the  3rd  and  2nd  centuries  B.C.  was  the  superficiality  of  its 
Hellenism.  (2)  There  was  a  reform  attempt  initiated  from  within  the  community  but 
confined  to  the  high  priesthood  of  Jason.  (3)  The  crisis  of  the  160s  arose  from  an  attempt 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  impose  by  force  the  abolition  of  Judaism  and  the  adoption  of 
paganism.  (4)  While  many  Jews  certainly  assented  to  this,  the  evidence  for  a  Hellenizing 
party  having  instigated  it  is  very  slight.  (5)  We  should  not  look  for  the  intellectual 
background  of  a  syncretistic  reform  movement  within  Judaism,  because  we  have  no 
clear  evidence  that  such  a  movement  existed. — D.J.H. 

967.  M.  L.  Klein,  “The  Messiah  ‘That  Leadeth  upon  a  Cloud’,  in  the  Fragment- 
Targum  to  the  Pentateuch?”  J ournTheolStud  29  (1,  ’78)  137-139. 

All  the  extant  primary  sources  of  the  targumic  tosefta  on  the  Four  Nights  of  Vigil 
contain  V  (“flock”)  and  not  ‘nn’  (“cloud”).  The  reading  ‘nn',  found  in  connection  with 
Exod  12:42  in  the  first  Biblia  Rabbinica  (1517-18),  is  the  misinterpretation  and  errone¬ 
ous  expansion  of  the  abbreviation  ‘w  in  MS  Niirnberg  of  Fragmentary  Targurn.  Though 
the  image  of  the  messiah  arriving  with  or  on  a  cloud  is  widely  attested  in  rabbinic 
literature,  there  is  absolutely  no  such  imagery  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  presently  known 
Pentateuchal  Targums. — D.J.H. 
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968.  F.  Loftus,  “The  Anti-Roman  Revolts  of  the  Jews  and  the  Galileans,”  JewQuart 
Rev  68  (2,  ’77)  78-98. 

The  Galileans  were  traditionalists  and  were  brought  back  into  the  Jewish  state  by  the 
Hasmoneans.  Consequently,  they  preserved  a  very  pro-Hasmonean  tradition,  and  after 
63  B.C.  their  aim  was  to  reestablish  the  Hasmonean  state.  The  body  of  the  article 
demonstrates  the  soundness  of  this  suggestion  by  studying  Josephus’  references  to  the 
rebelliousness  of  the  Galileans  under  Ezekias  (47  B.C.),  in  the  rising  of  Antigonus  (40-37 
B.C.),  at  the  death  of  Herod  (4  B.C.),  in  the  opposition  to  the  census  of  Quirinius  (A.D. 
6),  under  the  Roman  procurators,  and  in  the  Jewish  War  of  A.D.  66-74  during  which 
Josephus  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  Galilee  because  of  his  Hasmonean 
background. — D.J.H. 

969.  J.  P.  Martin,  “El  texto  y  la  interpretacion.  La  exegesis  segun  Filon  de  Alejan- 
dria,”  RevistBfb  39  (3,  ’77)  211-222. 

The  article  discusses  the  question  of  a  religious  text  and  Philo’s  attitude  toward  it, 
Philo’s  view  of  the  superficial  and  deep  senses  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  his  use  of  the 
literal  sense  and  of  symbolism,  and  the  dialectic  between  the  seen  and  the  heard  with 
Philo’s  attempt  to  go  beyond  the  corporal  literalness  of  the  text  to  a  surer  wisdom.  The 
knowledge  of  the  perfect  is  founded  not  on  what  is  heard,  which  is  a  symbol  of  dis¬ 
course,  but  on  what  is  seen,  which  is  a  symbol  of  luminous  vision.  The  clarity  that  God’s 
light  diffuses  in  the  soul  is  the  sure  interpreter  of  God’s  word. — S.B.M. 

970.  K.-G.  Sandelin,  “Zwei  kurze  Studien  zum  alexandrinischen  Judentum,”  Stud 
Theol  31  (2,  ’77)  147-152. 

(1)  Although  certain  anthropomorphic  details  are  explained  by  Aristobulus  (see 
Eusebius,  Praeparatio  evangelica  8.10.1-17),  the  “descent”  of  God  on  Sinai  is  not  al¬ 
legorically  interpreted.  Sensitive  to  the  problem  of  localizing  God,  Aristobulus  neverthe¬ 
less  insists  that  God’s  “descent”  is  intended  to  demonstrate  his  power  and  all-embracing 
majesty  as  does  the  “fire”  in  the  bush.  (2)  Two  basic  treatments  of  Wis  13:1-9  focus  on  its 
diatribe  style  (H.  Thyen)  and  the  fictive  opponents  in  vv.  6-7  (J.  M.  Reese).  Supporting 
evidence  for  Reese’s  position  is  offered  from  a  logical  and  literary  analysis  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  verses;  v.  9,  for  instance,  criticizes  the  nature  worshiper  who  recognizes  the 
power  of  the  universe  but  not  its  Lord.  Reese’s  comments  on  diatribe  style  in  the  passage 
are  less  satisfactory. — J.H.N. 

971.  D.  Seccombe,  “Was  there  Organized  Charity  in  Jerusalem  before  the  Christians?” 
JournTheolStud  29  (1,  ’78)  140-143. 

J.  Jeremias’s  claim  in  Jerusalem  in  the  Time  of  Jesus  (1969)  that  there  existed  in  NT 
Jerusalem  an  organized  system  of  public  relief  for  the  poor  has  no  firm  foundation  in  the 
mishnaic  texts  cited  by  him.  Indeed,  a  number  of  facts  point  away  from  there  having 
been  in  force  before  A.D.  70  such  a  system  as  the  Mishnah  describes.  Sharing  and  caring 
for  the  poor  would  have  been  appropriate  to  Christians  from  the  beginning  (see  Acts 
1-6).  If  the  Christians  modeled  their  system  on  anything,  it  was  not  the  mishnaic  system 
of  quppa  and  tamhuy. — D.J.H. 

972.  A.  Shinan,  “Midrashic  Parallels  to  Targumic  Traditions,”  JournStudJud  8  (2, 
’77)  185-191. 

The  lists  of  midrashic  parallels  to  targumic  traditions  prepared  by  E.  Levine  for 
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A.  Diez  Macho’s  edition  of  Targum  Neofiti  1  [see  also  §  19-1138]  are  incomplete,  confused, 
and  misleading  [see  §  21-594].  Scholars  seriously  concerned  with  the  Targums  must  do 
Levine’s  work  over  again  from  scratch.  A  joint  enterprise  should  be  inaugurated  — 
D.J.H. 

973.  H.  D.  Slingerland,  “The  Testament  of  Joseph:  A  Redaction-Critical  Study,” 
JournBibLit  96  (4,  ’77)  507-516. 

Testament  of  Joseph  1:3-18:4  is  composed  not  only  of  two  separate  and  independent 
sources  (3: 1-9:5;  1 1:2b— 16:6)  but  also  of  extensive  framework  material  (1:3-7;  2:1-7; 
10:1-4;  10:5-1 1:2a;  17:1-18:4).  The  parallel  structural  elements  in  the  outline  reveal  the 
presence  of  this  framework  and  indicate  that  a  single,  intentional  hand  has  been  in¬ 
volved  in  its  creation.  More  important,  a  close  analysis  of  the  content  of  the  framework 
makes  clear  that  a  single  thought-complex  (endurance,  humility,  fear  of  God,  exaltation) 
runs  through  the  framework  but  is  absent  from  the  vocabulary  of  the  two  sources. 
Although  neither  source  was  originally  intended  to  teach  exaltation  through  lowliness, 
the  redactor  found  both  sources  amenable  to  this  interpretation. — D.J.H. 

974.  M.  Sokoloff,  “The  Current  State  of  Research  on  Galilean  Aramaic,” 
JournN earEastStud  37  (2,  ’78)  161-167. 

The  neglect  by  Aramaic  scholars  of  the  Aramaic  portions  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud 
and  Midrashim  may  be  illustrated  by  two  facts:  the  latest  scientific  dictionary  containing 
the  Galilean  Aramaic  vocabulary  (by  M.  Jastrow)  appeared  in  1903,  and  the  latest 
complete  scientific  grammar  (by  G.  Dalman)  appeared  in  1905.  There  is  need  for  critical 
editions  of  the  best  available  texts,  a  new  grammar,  and  a  lexicon  that  will  take  account 
of  recent  research,  etymological  and  comparative  material,  and  the  vocalizations  found 
in  manuscripts. — D.J.H. 

975.  O.  H.  Steck,  “Die  Aufnahme  von  Genesis  1  in  Jubilaen  2  und  4.  Esra  6,” 
J ournStudJud  8  (2,  ’77)  154-182. 

(1 )  Jubilees  2:1-16  is  one  of  the  earliest  examples  in  Palestinian  Judaism  of  an  interpre¬ 
tive  use  of  the  Priestly  creation  account.  The  passage  concentrates  on  the  division  of  the 
days  and  the  content  of  the  work  done  on  these  days,  primarily  as  preparation  for  the 
teaching  on  the  election  of  Israel  and  the  Sabbath  in  2:17-33,  though  detailed  compari¬ 
son  of  2:1-16  with  Gen  1  reveals  that  other  intentions  were  also  operative.  (2)  The  author 
of  4  Ezra  6:38-54  rewrote  the  Priestly  creation  account  in  order  to  portray  the  work  of 
creation  as  the  public  manifestation  of  God’s  power.  The  efficacy  and  authority  of  the 
divine  word  in  creation  were  especially  emphasized  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
in  A.D.  70,  when  Israel’s  God  seemed  to  be  silent. — D.J.H. 

'  i 

976.  M.  E.  Stone,  “A  New  Manuscript  of  the  Syro-Arabic  Version  of  the  Fourth  Book 
of  Ezra  f  JournStudJud  8  (2,  ’77)  183-184. 

The  Mount  Sinai  manuscript  (no.  589  on  A.  S.  Atiya’s  list)  containing  the  Arabic 
version  of  2  Baruch  [see  §  20-992]  also  includes  the  full  text  of  the  Syro-Arabic  version  ot 
4  Ezra.  The  latter  is  significant  for  students  of  the  Syriac  text  of  4  Ezra,  and  its  readings 
should  be  taken  into  account  in  the  preparation  of  any  future  edition  of  the  Syriac 
version. — D.J.H. 
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Greco-Roman  Backgrounds 

977.  M.  Adinolfi,  “Tarso,  patria  di  stoici,”  BibOr  19  (5,  ’77)  185-194. 

Hellenistic  Tarsus,  the  birthplace  of  Paul  (Acts  21:39),  was  famed  as  an  intellectual 
center  superior  to  Athens  and  Alexandria  according  to  Strabo  (Geography  14.673).  It 
was  also  the  home  of  many  famous  Stoic  philosophers,  e.g.  Chrysippus,  Zeno,  Antipater 
(whose  ethical  views  influenced  Cicero’s  De  finibus  bonorum  et  malorum ),  and 
Athenodorus  (the  tutor  and  friend  of  Augustus,  who  as  an  old  man  was  sent  by  the 
emperor  to  Tarsus  to  restore  order  and  correct  abuses).  The  outgoing  Paul  could  hardly 
fail  to  react  to  these  men  and  conditions. — J.J.C. 

978.  E.  des  Places,  “Chronique  de  la  philosophic  religieuse  des  Grecs  (1974-1977),” 
Bulletin  de  V Association  Guillaume  Bade  [Paris]  36  (4,  ’77)  418-433. 

This  survey  of  recent  publications  on  Greek  religious  philosophy  discusses  texts, 
translations,  and  commentaries  (eight  items),  general  works  (seven),  origins  (two),  Plato 
(five),  Middle  Platonism  (one),  and  influences  (two). — D.J.H. 

979.  E.  Fantham,  “Imitation  and  Decline:  Rhetorical  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  First 
Century  after  Christ,”  Classical  Philology  [Chicago]  73  (2,  ’78)  102-116. 

Part  I  traces  Quintilian’s  argument  in  lnstitutio  10.2  on  the  role  and  methodology  of 
imitation  in  rhetorical  education  and  then  compares  his  approach  with  the  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  other  lst-century  A.D.  writers.  Part  II  considers  the  belief  that  lst-century 
Roman  oratory  was  in  decline  and  illustrates  from  Quintilian  and  others  the  relationship 
between  this  belief  and  attitudes  toward  rhetorical  imitation.  Imitation  was  never  ab¬ 
sent  from  the  theory  of  rhetorical  training  at  Rome  and  does  not  account  for  the  decline 
of  eloquence.  Rather,  oratory  had  always  been  an  applied  art,  and  for  any  person  of 
action  and  principle  living  under  the  efficient,  despotic  imperial  administration  it  finally 
became  irrelevant  or  futile. — E.G.B. 

980.  D.  Graf,  “The  Pagan  Witness  to  the  Essenes,”  BibArch  40  (3,  ’77)  125-129. 

Among  the  meager  references  to  the  Essenes  in  classical  literature  are  the  testimonies 
of  Pliny  the  Elder  (Natural  History  5.73)  and  Dio  of  Prusa  in  Bithynia,  Asia  Minor  (as 
summarized  by  Synesius  of  Cyrene  [A.D.  370-413]  in  his  Dio  Chrysostom).  The  basic 
source  for  Pliny’s  account  was  probably  King  Juba  II  of  Mauretania’s  treatise  on  Arabia, 
written  after  he  had  accompanied  Gaius  Caesar  to  the  area  on  an  expedition  ca.  A.D.  1. 
Dio  may  have  learned  of  the  Essenes  from  the  Jews  of  Bithynia  or  perhaps  indirectly 
from  Pliny  the  Elder. — E.G.B. 

981.  J.  G.  Griffiths,  “Isis  and  ‘The  Love  of  the  Gods JournTheolStud  29  (1,  ’78) 
147-151. 

The  proper  reading  [see  §§  12-77;  13-89]  of  the  phrase  used  of  Isis  in  P.  1380,  109-110, 
a  text  probably  composed  in  the  1st  century  A.D.,  is  a[ga]pen  thedn  (“the  love  of  the 
gods”).  One  might  paraphrase  the  doctrine  underlying  this  expression  by  saying  that  Isis 
is  the  goddess  who  shows  to  humans  that  God  is  love. — D.J.H. 

982.  F.  Manns,  “Nouvelles  traces  des  cultes  de  Neotera,  Serapis  et  Poseidon  en  Pales¬ 
tine,”  StudBib  Franc  Lib  Ann  27  (’77)  229-238,  plate  43. 

Three  Greek  inscriptions  published  here  add  to  the  evidence  that  pagan  cults 
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flourished  in  Palestine  during  the  first  centuries  of  the  common  era:  (1)  a  clasp  from  the 
2nd  century  A.D.  with  the  legend  “great  is  the  name  of  Neotera”;  (2)  a  2nd-century 
amulet  reading  “one  is  Zeus-Serapis,  the  great,  he  who  hears  prayers,  Serapis”;  and  (3)  a 
votive  stele  containing  the  exclamation  “savior  god  Poseidon,  save!”.  Aside  from  their 
historical,  epigraphic,  and  religious  significance,  in  terms  of  literary  genre  these  texts  are 
veritable  professions  of  faith. — D.J.H. 

983.  A.  E.  Orentzel,  “Declamation  in  the  Age  of  Pliny,”  Classical  Bulletin  [St.  Louis] 
54  (5,  ’78)  65-68. 

Relevant  passages  from  the  authors  of  the  Flavian  and  Trajanic  periods  are 
scrutinized  in  order  to  determine  the  validity  of  the  belief  in  the  uselessness  of  declama¬ 
tion  as  an  aspect  of  oratorical  education  under  the  early  Roman  empire.  The  article 
concludes  that  the  evidence  decrying  declamation  is  suspect  and  inconsistent.  Declama¬ 
tion  assumed  the  role  of  the  whipping  boy,  because  no  orator  of  Cicero’s  stature  ap¬ 
peared.  Its  reputation  was  further  damaged  by  modern  scholars,  who  argued  that  the 
principate  had  destroyed  the  libertas  of  political  oratory,  with  the  result  that  would-be 
Ciceros  had  no  opportunity  to  show  their  skill  except  through  declamation.  Despite  the 
criticism  directed  toward  declamation,  however,  the  Romans  recognized  its  importance 
for  oratorical  education.  Although  as  a  literary  form  it  was  abused,  proper  use  of  it  was 
instrumental  in  producing  great  orators. — E.G.B. 

984.  J.  Pouilloux,  “Deux  inscriptions  au  theatre  sud  de  Gerasa,”  StudBib 
FrancLibAnn  27  (’77)  246-254,  plate  44. 

Two  Greek  inscriptions  found  at  Jerash  commemorate  the  dedication  of  the  theatre  to 
“good  fortune”  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Domitian.  They  date  from  A.D.  90  and 
91  respectively  and  shed  light  on  the  building  activities  at  Jerash,  the  history  of  the 
period,  and  the  complex  civilization  of  the  Hellenized  Orient. — D.J.H. 

985.  S.  Sambursky,  “On  the  Origin  and  Significance  of  the  Term  Gematria,”  Journ 
JewStud  29  (1,  ’78)  35-38. 

Though  geometrikos  arithmos  was  used  by  Plato  in  the  literal  sense  of  geometrical 
relations  or  dimensions  (see  Republic  546B-D;  Timaeus  35B-36D),  some  of  the 
Neopythagorean  or  Neoplatonic  commentators  went  on  to  base  their  interpretations  of 
the  passages  in  Republic  and  Timaeus  on  numerological  calculations,  as  can  be  inferred 
from  Iamblichus’  criticism  of  Amelius  and  Numenius.  In  this  way  “geometrical  num¬ 
ber”  lost  its  literal  sense,  and  in  its  stead  the  metaphorical  sense  of  gematria  came  to  stay 
in  Greek  and  Jewish  literature. — D.J.H. 


The  Early  Church 

986.  D.  E.  Aune,  “Herm.  Man.  11.2:  Christian  False  Prophets  Who  Say  What  People 
Wish  to  Hear,”  JournBibLit  97  (1,  ’78)  103-104. 

The  parallels  in  Plutarch’s  writings  to  Mandate  11:2  in  Shepherd  of  Hernias  make  it 
clear  that  the  prophet  who  told  his  audience  only  what  it  wished  to  hear  was  a  phenom¬ 
enon  so  widely  distributed  in  the  ancient  world  that  no  exclusive  link  between  this  and 
OT,  Jewish,  or  Christian  traditions  can  be  validly  maintained  (despite  the  claim  of 
J.  Reiling).— D.J.H. 
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987.  O.  R.  Barone,  “James,  the  Brother  of  the  Lord,”  BibToday  94  (’78)  1485-91. 

James  is  called  the  brother  of  Jesus  in  Gal  1:19  and  is  portrayed  as  the  head  of  the 
Jerusalem  Christians  (Acts  15:13-29)  and  presider  over  the  apostolic  council  of  A.D.  50. 
He  must  be  seen  in  the  context  of  the  Hebrew-Hellenist  controversy  that  rocked  the 
early  church  and  provided  the  dialectic  out  of  which  much  of  the  NT  was 
composed. — D.J.H. 

988.  C.  J.  Botha,  “The  offices  in  the  early  church  history,”  N eotestamentica  10  (’76) 
110-123. 

After  describing  three  divergent  viewpoints  on  church  office  (Catholic,  Reformed, 
A.  Harnack),  the  article  discusses  the  views  of  Eusebius  and  then  interprets  the  relevant 
passages  from  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  The  offices  of  the  early  church  were  in  the  first 
stages  of  development  and  had  a  more  functional  than  theological  foundation. — D.J.H. 

989.  H.  C.  Brennecke,  “Danaiden  und  Dirken.  Zu  1  Cl  6,  2,”  ZeitKirchGesch  88 
(2-3,  ’77)  302-308. 

The  reason  1  Clement  6:2  calls  Christian  women  who  suffered  martyrdom  “Danaids 
and  Dircae”  is  to  be  found  in  the  athletic  imagery  applied  to  the  martyrdoms  of  Peter 
and  Paul  in  chap.  5.  Like  the  daughters  of  Danaus,  the  female  martyrs  stand  at  the 
racecourse  and  struggle  unto  death  as  athletes  do.  Like  Dirce  bound  to  the  horns  of  a 
wild  bull,  they  must  suffer  frightful  torments  before  they  attain  their  goal  in  the  contest 
of  faith.  [In  a  postscript  L.  Abramowski  argues  that  the  phrase  is  a  gloss  based  on 
Tacitus,  Annales  15.44.4b.] — D.J.H. 

990r.  H.  Conzelmann,  Geschichte  cles  Urchristentums  [NT A  14,  p.  119;  §  18-1 100r]. 

B.  Gherardini,  “Le  origini  del  cristianesimo  in  un’opera  di  Hans  Conzelmann,” 
Divinitas  21  (2,  ’77)  215-234. — One  can  agree  with  Conzelmann  on  such  points  as  his 
reservations  about  psychological  explanations  of  the  resurrection  appearances,  Paul’s 
preaching  to  the  Nabateans  on  the  basis  of  Gal  1:16-17,  and  a  close  connection  between 
the  early  church  and  the  Qumran  community.  Yet  the  general  impression  he  gives  is 
negative  and  at  times  polemical,  e.g.  regarding  the  authorship  of  the  Gospels  and  other 
NT  books,  the  idea  of  apostleship,  the  Petrine  text  (Mt  16:17-19),  and  the  influence  and 
role  of  Peter  in  the  early  church. — J.J.C. 

991.  F.  Garcia  Bazan,  “Tres  apuntes  sobre  la  trascendencia  divina  en  el  lenguaje 
teologico  del  siglo  II,”  RevistBib  39  (3,  ’77)  223-242. 

To  illustrate  the  difficulty  posed  by  the  limited  theological  vocabulary  available  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  the  article  examines  three  distinct  moments  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  give  expression  to  divine  transcendence:  the  teaching  of  the  Kerygma  Petrou  on 
the  transcendence  of  God,  the  Apology  of  Aristides  on  God  the  Father,  and  the  specula¬ 
tions  of  Basilides  on  the  unknown  God. — S.B.M. 

992.  I.  Grego,  “I  giudeo-cristiani  alia  luce  degli  ultimi  studi  e  dei  recenti  reperti 
archeologici,”  Salesianum  40  (1,  ’78)  125-149. 

This  survey  of  scholarly  research  and  archaeological  discovery  relevant  to  Jewish 
Christianity  discusses  the  identity  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  their  books  and  principal 
beliefs,  rites  of  initiation  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  history  from  the  death  of  James  in 
A.D.  62  to  the  4th  century,  archaeological  remains,  and  abiding  significance. — D.J.H. 
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993.  A.  H.  Jones,  “The  publication  of  Salomon  Reinach’s  ‘Orpheus’  and  the  question 
of  Christian  origins,”  Religion  7  (1,  ’77)  46-65. 

The  article  first  deals  with  the  reception  of  S.  Reinach’s  Orpheus  (1909)  at  the  hands  of 
both  “independent”  and  Catholic  scholars,  especially  with  regard  to  Reinach’s  definition 
of  religion  as  “a  sum  of  scruples  which  impede  the  free  exercise  of  our  facilities.”  The 
second  part  discusses  the  problem  of  inserting  an  account  of  Christian  origins  into  a 
general  history  of  religions — something  that  was  bound  to  be  a  sensitive  area  at  the  time 
and  perhaps  still  remains  so. — D.J.H. 

994.  R.  Robert,  “Ode  Salomons  20,6  und  Sir  33,31,”  Biblica  58  (4,  ’77)  529-530. 

The  Hebrew  text  of  Sir  33:31  ([’]/  tqn’  b\dmy ]  npsk)  suggests  that  tqn’  in  Ode  of 
Solomon  20:6a  should  be  translated  “envy”  rather  than  “purchase”  and  that  the  whole 
phrase  should  be  rendered:  “Envy  not,  O  stranger,  your  own  blood.” — D.J.H. 

995.  J.  Kottackal,  “The  Life  of  Mary  according  to  the  apocryphal  writings,”  Bible- 
bhashyam  3  (4,  ’77)  303-312. 

A  description  of  the  stories  about  Mary  in  Protevangelium  of  James,  Gospel  of  ps.- 
Matthew,  and  Transitus  Sanctae  Mariae.  The  historical  authenticity  of  these  books  is 
doubtful,  and  they  add  nothing  to  revelation.  But  owing  to  their  early  date  and  perfect 
orthodoxy,  the  apocryphal  narratives  have  powerfully  assisted  the  flourishing  of  Marian 
devotion  in  the  church. — D.J.H. 

996.  G.  Menestrina,  “L’incipit  dell’epistola ‘Ad  Diognetum’,  Luca  1,1-4  e  Atti  1,1-2,” 
BibOr  19  (5,  ’77)  215-218. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  about  the  similarity  of  Letter  to  Diognetus  1:1-2  to  Lk 
1:1-4  and  Acts  1:1-2  and  about  the  identification  of  Diognetus.  On  the  basis  of  H.  G. 
Liddell  and  R.  Scott’s  definition  of  the  word  as  “sprung  from  Zeus  .  .  .  ordained  and 
upheld  by  Zeus,”  it  is  suggested  that  Diognetus  may  be  a  fictitious  person.  His  name 
could  simply  mean  “pagan,”  just  as  Theophilus  can  mean  “Christian.”  Thus,  as  Luke 
writes  for  any  Christian,  so  Letter  to  Diognetus  is  addressed  to  any  pagan  of  good 
will.— J.J.C. 

997.  K.  Niederwimmer,  “Zur  Entwicklungsgeschichte  der  Wanderradikalismus  im 
Traditionsbereich  der  Didache,”  Wiener  Studien  [Vienna]  11  (’77)  145-167. 

Literary  analysis  of  Didache  11-15  reveals  that  the  section  about  receiving  itinerant 
apostles  and  prophets  (11:4-12)  is  a  piece  of  early  traditional  material.  Whereas  11:4-12 
is  concerned  with  relations  between  wandering  charismatics  and  Christians  living  in 
certain  places,  the  material  surrounding  it  deals  with  relations  between  resident  charis¬ 
matics  and  local  church  functionaries.  This  redactional  development  reflects  the 
“catholicizing”  process  by  which  eschatologically  oriented  itinerant  asceticism  came 
under  the  “stabilizing”  influence  of  locally  based  communities. — D.J.H. 

998.  S.  K.  Riegel,  “Jewish  Christianity:  Definitions  and  Terminology,”  NTStud  24  (3, 
’78)  410-415. 

After  illustrating  the  present  confusion  regarding  Jewish  Christianity,  the  article  sug¬ 
gests  that  these  terms  and  definitions  should  be  used:  “Judaeo-Christianity  for  the  many 
Jewish-Christian  ideas  existing  in  the  first  few  centuries  after  Christ,  Jewish  Chris- 
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tianity”  for  the  Christianity  expressed  in  Semitic-Jewish  thought-patterns,  but  limited  to 
the  tradition  of  the  Jerusalem  church  as  contained  largely  in  Jewish-Christian  canonical 
works  though  possibly  also  reflected  in  some  extracanonical  works;  and  “Judaistic  Chris¬ 
tianity”  or  “Judaic  Christianity”  for  the  post-A.D.  70  heterodox  Christianity  that  over¬ 
emphasized  its  Judaistic  character  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Christian  aspect. — 
D.J.H. 

999.  K.  Thraede,  “Frauen  im  Leben  friihchristlicher  Gemeinden,”  UnaSanc  32  (4, 
’77)  286-299. 

A  discussion  of  women  in  the  life  of  the  early  Christian  communities  is  presented 
according  to  the  following  outline:  the  pre-Christian  background,  the  oldest  Christian 
communities,  the  postapostolic  period  (the  Haustafel  traditions,  the  Pastorals,  the  NT 
textual  tradition,  the  prohibition  against  teaching  and  the  emergence  of  fixed  structures 
in  the  church,  and  the  connection  drawn  between  women  and  sin). — D.J.H. 

1000.  F.  Vattioni,  “Frammento  latino  del  Vangelo  di  Giacomo,”  Augustinianum  17 
(3,  ’77)  505-509. 

After  describing  the  Latin  version  of  Protevangelium  of  James,  the  article  presents  the 
Latin  text  found  in  Codex  Reginensis  latinus  537,  f.  31v-32v  under  the  heading  Sermo 
in  natiuitate  sancte  Marie.  Comments  about  its  parallels  to  the  book  of  Tobit  and  its 
relation  to  the  Greek  text  are  included. — D.J.H. 

1001.  J.  Vives,  “<;Es  la  propiedad  un  robo?  Las  ideas  sobre  la  propiedad  privada  en  el 
cristianismo  primitivo,”  EstEcl  52  (203,  ’77)  591-626. 

This  summary  presentation  of  the  most  basic  lines  of  thought  concerning  the  concept 
of  property  in  the  Christianity  of  the  early  centuries  begins  with  consideration  of  some 
early  Jewish  and  Christian  texts  ( Didache ,  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  and  Manual  of  Disci¬ 
pline  from  Qumran).  The  Qumran  community  was  a  closed  religious  group  whose 
sociological  model  would  exhibit  the  possession  of  all  goods  in  common  and  the  cessation 
of  any  form  of  private  property.  In  contrast,  the  community  of  goods  in  the  NT  and  in 
the  primitive  church  seems  to  have  had  a  distinct  origin;  its  purpose  was  not  directly 
ascetic  but  truly  social.  Renunciation  of  goods  was  required  as  a  condition  of  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Qumran  community,  whereas  in  the  primitive  Christian  community  such 
renunciation  was  a  consequence  of  the  faith  that  the  believer  adopted.  The  word  “com¬ 
munism”  can  be  applied  to  the  primitive  Christian  community  only  in  a  very  nuanced 
way,  without  all  of  the  social  and  political  connotations  the  term  bears  today.  Examina¬ 
tion  of  relevant  passages  by  Seneca,  Ovid,  and  Cicero  shows  that  Christianity  contrib¬ 
uted  to  older  ideas  the  profound  sense  of  the  relationship  between  children  of  one 
Father.  Finally,  the  article  treats  the  Latin  tradition  (Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Lactantius) 
and  the  Greek  tradition  (Clement  of  Alexandria,  Basil,  John  Chrysostom, 
Ambrose). — M.  P.  H . 

1002.  H.  J.  Vogt,  “Ignatius  von  Antiochien  fiber  den  Bischof  und  seine  Gemeinde,” 
TheolQuart  158  (1,  ’78)  15-27. 

The  article  investigates  the  statements  of  Ignatius  about  the  bishop  and  his  commu¬ 
nity  under  these  headings:  the  “new”  monepiscopate,  the  question  of  opposition  from 
pneumatics,  the  union  of  the  presbyters  and  deacons  with  the  bishop,  the  symbolic  value 
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of  the  monepiscopate,  the  function  of  the  presbyters,  the  bishop  as  the  embodiment  of 
his  community,  and  the  particular  responsibility  of  the  laity. — D.J.H. 

1003.  M.  Wadsworth,  “‘The  Merits  of  the  Fathers’  in  early  Christian  Literature,” 
Sobornost  [London]  7  (6,  ’78)  473-480. 

The  Jewish  beliefs  in  the  benefit  to  the  whole  people  wrought  by  those  who  suffered 
for  the  Torah  and  in  the  intercession  of  the  righteous  dead  on  behalf  of  the  living  rested 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  merits  of  the  fathers.  This  doctrine  had  some  influence  on  early 
Christian  ideas  of  election,  contributing  to  the  emergence  and  maintenance  of  the  martyr 
cult  and  ultimately  to  the  doctrine  of  the  communion  of  saints. — D.J.H. 

1004.  E.  Zuckschwerdt,  “Das  Naziraat  des  Herrenbruders  Jakobus  nach  Hegesipp 
(Euseb,  h.  e.  II  23,  5-6),”  ZeitNTWiss  68  (3-4,  ’77)  2  76-287. 

Hegesippus’  description  of  James  in  Eusebius’  Hist.  eccl.  2.23.5-6  is  an  intrusion  into 
the  account  that  establishes  James  as  a  hagios  as  well  as  a  dikaios.  The  passage  itself  has 
a  complex  history  in  the  tradition.  In  5a-d  it  employs  the  old  Nazirite  laws  of  Judg  13 
with  an  anti-high  priestly  bias,  the  usual  concluding  formula  being  used  to  introduce  the 
passage.  The  remainder  of  the  passage  adds  two  series  of  statements,  based  mainly  on 
Lev  16,  which  ascribe  a  priestly  role  to  the  lifelong  Nazirite  but  in  an  anticultic 
manner. — G.  W.M. 


Gnosticism 

1005.  T.  Baumeister,  “Montanismus  und  Gnostizismus.  Die  Frage  der  Identitat  und 
Akkommodation  des  Christentums  im  2.  Jahrhundert,”  TrierTheolZeit  87  (1,  ’78) 
44-60. 

Montanism  can  be  understood  as  an  attempt  to  assert  Christian  identity  through  the 
revivification  of  older  traditions  of  imminent  eschatology  and  charismatic  prophecy.  It 
was  the  protest  movement  of  remote  regions  against  the  Hellenizing  process  that  was 
affecting  the  church  in  urban  areas.  On  the  other  hand,  Christian  gnosticism  represents 
an  accommodation  of  Christianity  to  the  world  around  it  with  a  corresponding  loss  of 
identity.  Passages  in  LetteY  of  Petev  to  Philip  provide  good  examples  of  this  syncretistic 
Christian  gnosticism. — D.J.H. 

1006.  J.  Dart,  “Fragments  from  an  Earthen  Jar.  James  Robinson  and  the  Nag  Ham- 
madi  Library,”  Christian  Century  [Chicago]  95  (7,  78)  213-216. 

The  article  describes  J.  M.  Robinson’s  contributions  toward  the  publication  of  the 
Nag  Hammadi  documents,  discusses  the  significance  of  the  texts,  and  raises  the  possibil¬ 
ity  that  more  writings  like  these  may  be  discovered  in  Upper  Egypt.  Ten  quotable 
quotes”  from  the  Nag  Hanfmadi  corpus  are  appended.  D.J.H. 

1007.  D.  Kirchner,  ‘“Das  Buch  des  Thomas.’  Die  siebte  Schrift  aus  Nag-Hammadi- 
Codex  II,”  TheolLitZeit  102  (11,  ’77)  793-804. 

A  translation  by  the  Berlin  research  group  of  CG  II,  7,  with  introduction  and  notes. 
The  title  at  the  end  is  rendered:  “The  Book  of  Thomas.  The  athlete  writes  to  the 

perfect.” — G.  W.M. 
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1008.  U.  Luz,  “Der  dreiteilige  Traktat  von  Nag  Hammadi,”  TheolZeit  33  (6,  ’77) 
384-392. 

A  summary  of  Tripartite  Tractate  (CG  I,  5)  according  to  this  pattern:  De  supernis 
(51:1-104:3),  De  creatione  hominis  (104:4-108:12),  and  Salvation  in  Earthly  History 
(108:13-140:25).  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  importance  of  the  tractate  for  NT 
study.  The  writing  is  significant  because  it  represents  such  an  advanced  stage  in  the 
Christianizing  of  gnosticism  that  the  classic  elements  of  gnosticism  (e.g.  dualism,  evil¬ 
ness  of  the  world,  uselessness  of  matter  in  the  divine  plan)  are  in  danger  of  being 
absorbed. — D.J.H. 

1009.  B.  McNeil,  “New  Light  on  Gospel  of  Philip  17,”  JournTheolStud  29  (1,  ’78) 
143-146. 

Gospel  of  Philip  17  denies  that  Mary  conceived  by  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  ground  that 
the  Spirit  is  feminine.  The  idea  found  in  a  Christian  Arabic  Sibylline  prophecy  that  the 
Antichrist  was  conceived  from  two  women  may  shed  light  on  the  role  of  this  text  in  the 
2nd-century  gnostic  polemic  against  the  “great  church”  opponents:  it  accused  those  who 
confessed  a  virginal  conception  of  Christ  of  necessarily  implying  that  Jesus  was  the 
Antichrist. — D.J.H. 

Gnosticism,  §§  22-697,  825,  991. 
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BOOK  NOTICES 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT:  GENERAL 


Apocalypses  et  theologie  de  Vesperance.  Congres  de  Toulouse  (1975),  Lectio  Divina  95 
(Paris:  Cerf,  1977,  paper  95  F)  486  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  2-204-01117-7. 

This  volume  contains  fourteen  papers  prepared  for  the  meeting  of  the  Association 
catholique  frangaise  pour  l’etude  de  la  Bible  held  in  Toulouse  in  1975.  Seven  articles 
deal  with  the  OT  and  Judaism:  M..  Delcor  on  research  on  apocalyptic,  E.  Jacob  on  the 
biblical  sources  of  apocalyptic,  P.  Grelot  on  history  and  eschatology  in  the  book  of 
Daniel,  A.  Caquot  on  1  Enoch  70-71,  P.-M.  Bogaert  on  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
Jewish  apocalypses  written  after  A.D.  70,  M.  Delcor  on  mythology  and  apocalyptic,  and 
J.  Stiassny  on  the  concealment  of  apocalyptic  in  rabbinic  Judaism.  Five  studies  are 
concerned  with  the  NT:  J.  Dupont  on  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  and  the  end  of  time 
in  Mk  13,  S.  Legasse  on  modern  opinions  regarding  the  historical  Jesus  and  the  Son  of 
Man,  P.  Benoit  on  the  evolution  of  apocalyptic  language  in  the  Pauline  corpus, 
J.  Schmitt  on  apocalyptic  and  Johannine  Christology,  and  J.  Calloud  (with  J.  Delorme  and 
J.-P.  Duplantier)  on  applying  structural  analysis  to  the  book  of  Revelation.  Contribu¬ 
tions  by  P.  Fruchon  on  the  interpretation  of  apocalypses  and  P.  Eyt  on  apocalyptic, 
utopia,  and  hope  conclude  the  volume.  There  is  a  preface  by  H.  Cazelles  and  an 
introduction  by  L.  Monloubou. 

W.  Barclay,  The  Men,  the  Meaning,  the  Message  of  the  New  Testament  Books.  A 
Series  of  New  Testament  Studies  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1978,  paper  $3.95)  vi  and 
149  pp.  Bibliographies.  LCN:  77-22184.  ISBN:  0-664-24188-3. 

Published  in  Great  Britain  as  The  Men,  The  Meaning,  The  Message  of  the  Books 
(1976),  this  introduction  to  the  NT  tries  to  point  out  the  one  basic  idea  in  each  document. 
Questions  for  discussion  and  bibliographic  suggestions  are  supplied  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter.  Barclay  concludes  that  the  NT  is  all  the  time  saying  three  things:  (1)  God  exists, 
is  the  power  behind  creation,  and  is  still  intimately  concerned  for  all  his  creatures.  (2) 
Something  has  gone  wrong  in  the  relationship  between  God  and  humanity.  (3)  Jesus 
came  into  the  world  to  restore  that  relationship.  The  chapters  of  this  book  appeared  first 
as  a  series  of  monthly  articles  in  Life  and  Work,  the  magazine  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

J.  Barr,  Fundamentalism  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1978,  paper  $7.95)  x  and  379  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-14512.  ISBN:  0-664-24191-3. 

Barr,  who  is  now  Oriel  professor  of  the  interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture  at  Oxford 
University,  argues  that  fundamentalism  through  its  intellectual  apologetic  distorts  and 
betrays  the  true  religious  concerns  of  evangelical  Christianity.  After  describing  what 
fundamentalism  is,  he  explores  its  religious  basis,  use  of  the  Bible,  attitude  toward 
society,  conservative  biblical  scholarship,  theology,  variations  and  conflicts,  views  on 
miracles  and  the  supernatural,  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  philosophical  position,  view  of  the 
biblical  text,  and  personal  attitudes.  J.  Goldingay’s  recent  review  article  on  this  book 
appeared  in  Churchman  [§  22-31  lr]. 

J.  D.  M.  Derrett,  Studies  in  the  New  Testament.  Volume  Two:  Midrash  in  Action  and 
as  a  Literary  Device  (Leiden:  Brill,  1978,  72  gld.)  x  and  229  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
90-04-05634-3. 

The  first  volume  of  the  author’s  collected  essays  on  the  NT  was  described  in  NT  A  22, 
pp.  80-81.  This  volume  contains  seventeen  studies:  prasiai  (“leek-beds”)  in  Mk  6:40  and 
methodology  [§  19-973],  the  Lukan  infancy  narrative  [§  20-114],  Christian  and  Jewish 
stories  relevant  to  Jesus’  birth  (1972),  the  manger  at  Bethlehem  and  Luke’s  technique  in 
the  light  of  contemporary  Jewish  law  (1973),  ritual  law  and  soteriology  in  Lk  2:7,  12,  16 
[§  16-896],  the  significance  of  the  manger  (1973),  “the  stone  that  the  builders  rejected” 
(1968),  “you  build  the  tombs  of  the  prophets”  in  Lk  11:47-51  and  Mt  23:29-31  (1968), 
Jesus  as  teacher  of  law  (1974),  allegory  and  the  wicked  vinedressers  [§  19-975],  the  rich 
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fool  as  a  parable  of  Jesus  concerning  inheritance  [§  21-768],  John’s  use  of  Jewish  halakah 
and  haggadah  in  the  portrayal  of  the  good  shepherd  [§  18-161],  fig  trees  in  the  NT 
[§  18-58],  the  Palm  Sunday  colt  [§  16-886],  the  origin  of  Lk  22:67-68  [§  20-814],  cursing 
Jesus  in  1  Cor  12:3  and  Jews  as  religious  persecutors  [§  20-189],  and  midrash  in  Mt 
[§  i9-936r].  A  two-page  preface  and  a  list  of  corrigenda  and  addenda  to  Volume  I  are 
included. 

F.  de  Tollenaere  and  R.  L.  Jones,  Word-Indices  and  Word-Lists  to  the  Gothic  Bible 
and  Minor  Fragments  (Leiden:  Brill,  1976,  245  gld.)  xvi  and  583  pp.  Bibliography. 
ISBN:  90-04-04360-8. 

Compiled  in  collaboration  with  F.  Van  Coetsem,  P.  H.  Smith,  Jr.,  and  H.  T.  Wong, 
this  volume  is  a  collection  of  computer-generated  indexes  and  lists  designed  to  aid  the 
reader  in  gaining  rapid  access  to  all  the  words  in  W.  Streitberg’s  Gotische  Bibel  (1908; 
5th  ed.,  1965).  The  first  part  presents  an  alphabetical  word-index  for  the  entire  Gothic 
NT  along  with  five  other  indexes:  word  fragments,  number  symbols,  words  with  diacrit¬ 
ics,  words  emended  by  Streitberg,  and  spurious  readings  in  Streitberg’s  Skeireins.  The 
second  part  consists  of  lists  of  the  words  in  reverse  alphabetical  order,  word  frequencies 
(ordered  alphabetically  and  according  to  decreasing-frequency  value),  word  lengths, 
constituents  in  hyphenated  words,  medial-grapheme  vowel  and  consonant  clusters,  and 
differences  in  parallel  texts.  Appendixes  are  devoted  to  deviations  from  Streitberg’s  text 
and  to  the  text  of  the  Speyer  Fragment. 

R.  Detweiler,  Story,  Sign,  and  Self.  Phenomenology  and  Structuralism  as  Literary 
Critical  Methods,  SBL  Semeia  Supplements  6  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1978,  paper 
$5.95;  Missoula:  Scholars  Press)  x  and  224  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-9713.  ISBN: 
0-8006-1505-0. 

Intended  as  a  nontechnical  introduction  to  phenomenology  and  structuralism  as 
theological  literary-critical  methods,  this  book  contains  chapters  on  basic  concepts  of 
phenomenology  and  structuralism,  phenomenological  literary  criticism,  structuralist 
literary  criticism,  and  the  possibilities  of  reconciling  phenomenological  and  structuralist 
literary  criticism.  Detweiler,  who  is  professor  of  liberal  arts  at  Emory  University  in 
Atlanta,  provides  definitions  of  both  approaches  and  explores  the  directions  developed 
in  each. 

H.  Feld,  Die  Anfange  der  modernen  biblischen  Hermeneutik  in  der  spatmittelalter- 
lichen  Theologie,  Institut  fur  Europaische  Geschichte  Mainz,  Vortrage  66  (Wiesbaden: 
Franz  Steiner,  1977,  paper  DM  16.40)  106  pp.  ISBN:  3-515-02684-3. 

This  exploration  of  the  late  medieval  roots  of  modern  thinking  about  the  Bible  discus¬ 
ses  the  pivotal  significance  of  the  13th  century  and  Francis  of  Assisi,  the  Franciscan 
controversy  about  poverty  in  the  14th  century,  Marsilius  of  Padua,  William  of  Occam, 
John  Wycliffe,  John  Huss,  Heinrich  Totting  of  Oyta,  Jean  Gerson,  Gabriel  Biel,  Wende- 
lin  Steinbach,  and  John  Major.  Feld  maintains  that  the  late  Middle  Ages  marked  the 
beginning  of  modern  consciousness  in  that  individuals  and  the  movements  led  by  them 
opposed  the  institutional  church  with  their  own  understanding  of  the  gospel  and  of 
Christianity.  He  originally  presented  this  material  as  a  lecture  in  1975  at  the  Institut  fur 
Europaische  Geschichte,  Abteilung  Abendlandische  Religionsgeschichte,  in  Mainz. 

M.  Guerra,  Diccionario  morfologico  del  Nuevo  Testamento.  Diccionario  y  analisis 
morfologico  de  todas  las  palabras  griegas  del  N.  Testamento,  incluidas  las  del  aparato 
critico,  Publicaciones  de  la  Facultad  de  Teologia  del  Norte  de  Espana  40  (Burgos: 
Ediciones  Aldecoa,  1978,  paper)  446  pp.  ISBN:  84-7009-048-8. 

Guerra,  a  professor  on  the  theological  faculty  at  Burgos,  previously  published  El 
Idioma  del  N.  Testamento  (2nd  ed.,  1971).  Here  he  presents  in  415  double-columned 
pages  an  analytical-morphological  lexicon  of  all  the  words  in  the  NT  including  the 
variant  readings  in  the  apparatus  criticus.  Thus  the  form  diabolou  is  explained  as  the 
genitive  singular  masculine  of  diabolos,  and  the  reader  is  directed  to  the  entry  diabolos 
for  the  basic  meaning  of  the  term.  Likewise,  dechontai  is  identified  as  the  third  person 
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plural,  present  indicative  of  dechomai.  The  introductory  material  treats  NT  vocabulary, 
the  basic  structures  of  Greek  grammar,  and  the  transcription  of  proper  names. 

E.  Guttgemanns,  Einfiihrung  in  die  Linguistik  fur  Textwissenschaftler.  1:  Kommuni- 
kations-  nnd  informationstheoretische  Modelle,  Forum  Theologiae  Linguisticae  2 
(Bonn:  Linguistica  Biblica,  1978,  paper  DM  15)  viii  and  134  pp.  Bibliographies.  In¬ 
dexed.  ISBN:  3-87797-002-8. 

This  volume  inaugurates  a  series  of  studies  designed  to  introduce  students  in  text- 
oriented  disciplines  to  the  methods,  questions,  and  results  of  modern  linguistics.  The 
major  topics  treated  here  are  the  connections  of  communication  theory  with  action  and 
game  theories,  the  integration  of  grammar  into  communication  theory,  and  semiotics  as 
the  theory  of  “grammatical”  play  with  signs.  Definitions,  theses,  diagrams,  and  biblio¬ 
graphic  data  are  employed  to  clarify  difficult  concepts.  Guttgemanns  is  editor  of  Lin¬ 
guistica  Biblica  and  the  author  of  Offene  Fragen  zur  Formgeschichte  des  Evangeliums 
(1970)  and  Studia  linguistica  neotestamentica  (1971). 

H.  P.  Hamann,  ,4  Popular  Guide  to  New  Testament  Criticism.  A  Conservative  Ap¬ 
proach  to  the  Problems  of  Biblical  Interpretation  (Adelaide,  SA:  Lutheran  Publishing 
House,  1977,  paper  $3.95)  78  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  0-85910-048-0. 

The  particular  aspects  of  biblical  criticism  taken  up  in  this  work  are  textual  criticism, 
literary  criticism,  form  and  redaction  criticism,  and  content  criticism.  In  each  instance 
there  is  a  statement  of  the  facts  from  which  the  relevant  problems  arise,  a  short  history 
of  criticism  in  that  area,  examples  of  critical  activity,  and  a  discussion  of  the  principles 
guiding  this  activity.  Hamann,  who  is  professor  of  NT  and  vice-president  of  Luther 
Theological  Seminary  in  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  argues  for  the  adoption  of  a 
historical-biblical  method  that  does  not  dissolve  the  foundations  of  faith. 

R.  H.  Hiers,  Reader's  Guide  to  the  Bible  (Nashville:  Abingdon,  1978,  paper  $3.95)  160 
pp.  LCN:  77-13400.  ISBN:  0-687-35539-7. 

The  main  part  of  this  guide  to  the  Bible  provides  information  about  the  historical 
context,  major  literary  issues,  and  principal  concerns  of  each  book  in  the  OT,  Apoc¬ 
rypha,  and  NT.  Brief  essays  on  events  and  developments  from  1500  B.C.  to  A.D.  100, 
basic  themes  and  issues  in  biblical  faith  and  understanding,  and  biblical  literature 
introduce  the  treatments  of  the  individual  books.  Hiers,  who  is  professor  of  religion  at 
the  University  of  Florida  in  Gainesville,  is  also  the  author  of  The  Historical  Jesus  and 
the  Kingdom  of  God  (1973). 

H.  Kahlefeld,  Orientierung  am  Evangelium,  Lectio  brevis,  Neue  Folge  (Frankfurt/ 
M.:  Knecht,  1976,  DM  19.80)  212  pp.  ISBN:  3-7820-0371-3. 

Brief  expositions  of  and  meditative  comments  on  more  than  one  hundred  NT  texts  are 
arranged  under  these  headings:  God  of  the  living,  hierarchy  of  truths,  listening  to 
Christ,  experience  and  knowledge,  guilt  and  forgiveness,  and  Jesus’  relationship  to  God. 

J.  P.  Kealy,  The  Changing  Bible  (Denville,  NT:  Dimension  Books,  1977,  paper  $2.95) 
109  pp.  Bibliography. 

Kealy,  a  professor  of  philosophy  and  religion  at  Kenyatta  University  in  Nairobi,  seeks 
to  explain  what  is  happening  to  the  Bible  today  and  why.  After  treating  the  content  of 
the  modern  biblical  revolution  in  terms  of  the  vast  amount  of  archaeological,  literary, 
linguistic,  and  historical  knowledge  now  available,  the  author  sketches  the  triumph  of 
the  historical-critical  method  and  describes  its  application.  The  final  chapter  examines 
how  Scripture  can  be  human  language  in  the  fullest  sense  while  remaining  the  word  of 
God. 

L.  E.  Keck,  The  Bible  in  the  Pulpit.  The  Renewal  of  Biblical  Preaching  (Nashville: 
Abingdon,  1978,  paper  $4.95)  172  pp.  LCN:  77-12015.  ISBN:  0-687-03160-5. 

Convinced  that  biblical  criticism  can  provide  a  mode  of  understanding  that  will 
release  the  Bible  into  the  life  of  the  church,  the  author  affirms  the  possibility  and 
necessity  of  preaching  biblically  and  of  doing  so  in  accord  with  the  character  ot  the  Bible 
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itself.  Four  chapters  of  the  book  are  concerned  with  the  malaise  of  biblical  preaching, 
the  freedom  to  preach  biblically,  the  Bible  in  the  church,  and  the  moment  when  preach¬ 
ing  becomes  biblical.  Keck  is  professor  of  NT  at  Candler  School  of  Theology,  Emory 
University,  Atlanta,  GA.  A  fifth  chapter  presents  three  of  his  sermons  as  instances  of 
witness  to  the  word  heard  in  the  texts. 

Die  Kirche  des  Anfangs.  Festschrift  fiir  Heinz  Schilrmann  zum  65.  Geburtstag,  ed.  R. 
Schnackenburg,  J.  Ernst,  and  J.  Wanke,  Erfurter  Theologische  Studien  38  (Leipzig:  St. 
Benno,  1977,  M  30.40)  667  pp.,  plate.  Bibliographies.  Indexed. 

To  honor  Professor  Schiirmann,  twenty-six  scholars  have  prepared  articles  on  various 
aspects  of  the  early  church’s  life:  G.  Schneider  on  confessing  Christ  and  Christian 
activity  according  to  Lk  6:46  and  Mt  7:21,  R.  Pesch  on  the  authority  of  Jesus  in  Lk 
12:8-9  par.,  J.  Ernst  on  the  symposium  in  Lk  14:1-24,  H.  Zimmermann  on  the  parable 
of  the  judge  and  the  widow  in  Lk  18:1-8,  J.  Dupont  on  persecution  as  a  missionary 
situation  in  Mk  13:9-1 1,  P.  Pokorny  on  the  problem  of  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  Mk, 
H.  Lubsczyk  on  Jesus  as  kyrios  and  Mk  16:9-20,  W.  Grundmann  on  wisdom  in  the 
horizon  of  the  kingdom  of  God  according  to  Q,  W.  Trilling  on  the  origin  of  the  Twelve 
as  a  group,  J.  Gnilka  on  martyrdom-paraenesis  and  expiatory  death  in  Synoptic  and 
Jewish  traditions,  J.  Kremer  on  Jesus’  promise  of  the  Spirit  according  to  Jn  16:13,  R. 
Schnackenburg  on  the  Johannine  community  and  its  experience  of  the  Spirit,  W.  Thii- 
sing  on  the  petitions  of  the  Johannine  Jesus  in  Jn  17  and  the  intentions  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  E.  Ruckstuhl  on  the  message  of  Jn  21,  X.  Leon-Dufour  on  Ihe  Johannine 
semeion,  I.  de  la  Potterie  on  the  notion  of  “beginning”  in  the  Johannine  writings,  F. 
Mussner  on  the  stylistic  and  semantic  structure  of  the  formula  in  1  Cor  15:3-5,  N.  Walter 
on  the  Philippians  and  suffering,  G.  Baumbach  on  future  expectation  according  to  the 
letter  to  the  Philippians,  T.  Holtz  on  the  form  and  content  of  1  Thes  1:9-10,  J.  Wanke  on 
early  Christian  teachers  according  to  the  letter  of  James,  J.  B.  Bauer  on  1  Peter  and  the 
persecution  under  Domitian,  A.  Vogtle  on  the  apostolicity  of  office  and  the  succession  of 
office,  K.  Kertelge  on  “spiritual  office”  and  the  NT  understanding  of  the  representation 
of  Christ,  K.  H.  Schelkle  on  Israel  and  the  church  in  the  NT,  and  G.  Delling  on  “the 
sons  (children)  of  God”  in  the  NT.  A  photograph  of  the  honoree  and  a  bibliography  of 
his  132  publications  (compiled  by  C.-P.  Marz)  are  included. 

C.  Klein,  Anti-Judaism  in  Christian  Theology,  trans.  E.  Quinn  (Philadelphia:  For¬ 
tress,  1978,  $8.95)  xi  and  176  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  76-62600. 

Primarily  concerned  with  anti-Judaism  in  German  NT  scholarship  over  the  past  fifty 
years,  the  author  deals  with  assessments  of  postexilic  Judaism  and  the  Jewish  religious 
community,  the  Law  and  legalistic  piety,  the  Pharisees  and  the  scribes,  Jewish  guilt  for 
the  death  of  Jesus,  and  the  influence  on  students  of  theology  today  of  the  teaching  on 
Judaism  in  theological  literature.  This  translation  of  Theologie  und  Anti-Judaismus 
(1975)  includes  a  new  chapter  on  Anglo-American  writers  and  a  select  bibliography 
prepared  especially  for  this  edition.  Klein,  who  is  a  Jewish  convert  to  Catholicism  and  a 
member  of  the  Order  of  Our  Lady  of  Sion,  is  tutor/counselor  at  Open  University, 
London.  G.  Baum  has  provided  a  brief  foreword. 

M.  Kwiran,  Index  to  Literature  on  Barth,  Bonhoejfer  and  Bultmann,  Sonderband  zur 
Theologischen  Zeitschrift  7  (Basel:  Friedrich  Reinhardt,  1977,  paper  68  Sw.  fr.)  502  pp. 
Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-7245-0390-3. 

This  index  to  secondary  literature  on  K.  Barth,  D.  Bonhoeffer,  and  R.  Bultmann  has 
three  sections,  one  for  each  theologian.  The  entries  are  arranged  alphabetically  by 
author,  and  multi-authored  works  are  listed  under  each  author.  Whenever  the  titles 
alone  do  not  suffice,  brief  annotations  are  given  to  indicate  subject  matter;  titles  in 
languages  other  than  English,  French,  or  German  are  translated  or  annotated.  Each 
section  also  contains  a  brief  chronological  overview  of  the  theologian’s  life,  a  list  of  his 
major  works  (with  entry-numbers  of  reviews),  a  list  of  dissertations  dealing  with  the 
man  and  his  theology,  and  cross-indexes  of  persons  and  subjects.  Research  was  termi¬ 
nated  in  December  of  1976.  For  Barth  there  are  2,823  entries,  for  Bonhoeffer  774,  and 
for  Bultmann  2,048.  Kwiran  is  the  author  of  The  Resurrection  of  the  Dead  (1972). 
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J.  G.  Machen,  The  New  Testament.  An  Introduction  to  its  Literature  and  History,  ed. 
W.  J.  Cook  (Carlisle,  PA— Edinburgh:  Banner  of  Truth  Trust,  1976,  $8.95)  ii  and  387 
pp.  ISBN:  0-85151-240-2. 

This  introduction  to  the  NT  contains  two  courses  of  study  published  over  sixty  years 
ago  in  the  periodicals  Student’s  Text  Book  and  Teacher’s  Manual.  The  material  is 
presented  under  these  headings:  the  historical  background  of  Christianity,  the  early 
history  of  Christianity,  Christianity  established  among  the  Gentiles,  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  gospel,  the  presentation  and  defense  of  Christianity,  and  the  apostolic 
church  and  the  church  of  today.  The  purpose  of  the  book  is  “to  ground  Christian  piety 
more  firmly  in  historical  knowledge.”  Cook  has  blended  the  two  courses  together  and 
carried  out  other  necessary  editorial  work. 

I.  H.  Marshall  (ed.),  New  Testament  Interpretation.  Essays  on  Principles  and  Meth¬ 
ods  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1977,  $12.95;  Exeter,  UK:  Paternoster)  406  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-9619.  ISBN:  0-8028-3503-1. 

These  eighteen  essays  have  been  commissioned  to  provide  a  succinct  but  comprehen¬ 
sive  guide  to  the  best  of  recent  evangelical  thinking  about  how  the  NT  is  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  so  that  it  may  speak  most  clearly  to  today’s  world.  After  the  editor’s  introduction 
on  the  problems  and  rewards  of  careful  interpretation,  there  are  articles  by  F.  F.  Bruce 
on  the  history  of  NT  study  and  G.  N.  Stanton  on  presuppositions  in  NT  criticism.  Then 
the  various  critical  methods  are  examined:  A.  C.  Thiselton  on  semantics  and  NT  in¬ 
terpretation,  D.  Guthrie  on  questions  of  introduction,  J.  W.  Drane  on  the  religious 
background,  I.  H.  Marshall  on  historical  criticism,  D.  Wenham  on  source  criticism, 
S.  H.  Travis  on  form  criticism,  D.  R.  Catchpole  on  tradition  history,  and  S.  S.  Smalley  on 
redaction  criticism.  The  three  studies  concerning  the  task  of  exegesis  are  by  E.  E.  Ellis 
on  how  the  NT  uses  the  OT,  R.  P.  Martin  on  approaches  to  NT  exegesis,  and  R.  T. 
France  on  exegesis  in  practice.  The  question  of  the  NT  and  the  modern  reader  is  the 
subject  of  four  papers:  J.  D.  G.  Dunn  on  demythologizing  and  the  problem  of  myth  in 
the  NT,  A.  C.  Thiselton  on  the  new  hermeneutic,  R.  Nixon  on  the  authority  of  the  NT, 
and  J.  Goldingay  on  expounding  the  NT.  N.  Hillyer  has  compiled  a  twenty-page  anno¬ 
tated  bibliography. 

J.  A.  Meijer,  Oecumenische  Taal.  Beschouwingen  over  het  Nieuwtestamentisch  Grieks 
in  de  laatste  twee  eeuwen,  Kamper  Bijdragen  17  (Groningen:  “De  Vuurbaak,”  1976, 
paper)  46  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  90-6015-358-8. 

Presented  in  February  1976  as  an  inaugural  lecture  at  the  Theologische  Hogeschool  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  Kampen,  this  booklet  sketches  the  controversy  over  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  NT  Greek  (unique  or  Koine?)  during  the  past  two  hundred  years.  The  contribu¬ 
tions  of  A.  Deissmann,  N.  Turner,  M.  Black,  L.  Rydbeck,  and  G.  Mussies  are  given 
special  attention.  The  author  describes  NT  Greek  as  Koine,  the  “ecumenical”  language 
of  the  time. 

E.  Moreau,  De  bouche  a  bouche.  La  Bible.  Transmission  vivante,  Lumiere  du  monde 
(Montsurs:  Resiac,  1977,  paper  24  F)  viii  and  212  pp.,  folding  chart. 

Seeking  to  draw  attention  to  M.  Jousse’s  research  on  oral  tradition  and  the  Bible,  the 
author  first  investigates  some  characteristic  devices  of  oral  transmission,  e.g.  rhythm, 
balanced  formulas,  plays  on  words,  numeration,  alternation  and  introversion,  concrete 
language,  and  repetitions.  Then,  after  remarks  on  the  written  Torah  and  the  oral  Torah, 
Moreau  explores  the  oral  culture  that  shaped  Jesus’  life  and  preaching  of  the  gospel. 
Thirteen  appendixes  on  such  topics  as  rediscovering  the  words  of  Jesus,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  numbers  in  the  Bible,  and  biblical  structures  are  included. 

H.  K.  Moulton,  The  Challenge  of  the  Concordance.  Some  New  Testament  words 
studied  in  depth  (Greenwood,  SC:  Attic  Press,  1977,  paper  $7.50;  London:  Samuel 
Bagster  &  Sons,  £3.75)  xv  and  288  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-85150-124-9. 

Reproducing  articles  originally  written  for  the  South  India  Churchman,  this  book 
consists  of  86  brief  essays  based  on  study  of  Concordance  to  the  Greek  Testament,  of 
which  the  first  edition  was  prepared  by  the  author’s  grandfather,  W.  F.  Moulton,  and 
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A.  S.  Geden.  The  articles  are  presented  under  these  headings:  Jesus  (five  items),  some 
Christian  beliefs  (ten),  the  church  (seventeen),  worship  (four),  the  Christian  life  (forty- 
eight),  and  the  Scriptures  (two).  The  book  can  be  used  by  those  who  do  not  know  Greek, 
though  an  index  of  the  underlying  Greek  terms  is  appended.  Moulton  is  now  lecturer  in 
NT  studies  at  New  College,  University  of  London. 

The  New  Testament.  Douay  Version,  ed.  L.  Bright  (London:  Sheed  and  Ward,  1977, 
cloth  £2.95,  paper  £1.50)  x  and  500  pp.  ISBN:  0-7220-7720-3  (cloth),  0-7220-774 3-2 
(paper). 

The  Douay  version  of  the  NT  is  an  English  translation  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  and 
retains  its  place  beside  the  many  versions  now  available  to  Catholics  that  have  been 
made  directly  from  the  Greek  text.  Though  based  on  the  version  produced  in  recusant 
days  by  members  of  the  English  College  at  Douai  in  France,  the  form  familiar  to  us  is 
almost  entirely  the  work  of  Bishop  Challoner.  This  volume  presents  the  text  of  the  NT 
first  published  in  1749  with  minor,  modernizing  variants.  L.  Bright  has  supplied  a 
two-page  preface  and  introductions  to  the  individual  books  of  the  NT. 

The  Pastoral  Guide  to  the  Bible,  ed.  G.  J.  Dyer,  Chicago  Studies  17/1  (Mundelein,  IL: 
Civitas  Dei  Foundation,  1978,  paper  $3.50)  144  pp.  ISSN:  0009-3718. 

Attempting  to  make  more  accessible  the  recent  biblical  scholarship  that  bears  most 
immediately  on  the  church’s  pastoral  mission,  this  volume  presents  articles  in  question- 
and-answer  format  on  the  methods  and  presuppositions  of  biblical  scholarship  (J.  J. 
Collins),  history  as  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  Pentateuch  (C.  Stuhlmueller),  the 
understanding  of  revelation  in  prophecy  and  wisdom  (R.  E.  Murphy),  eschatology 
(G.  W.  MacRae),  Jesus  the  Lord  (J.  A.  Fitzmyer),  church  and  ministry  (D.  J.  Harrington), 
and  the  Bible  and  the  preacher  (W.  Carroll).  The  questions  are  designed  to  serve  as  a 
ready  reference  to  the  material  under  discussion  and  as  a  means  of  allowing  the  authors 
to  address  precisely  many  of  the  problems  being  considered  by  their  scholarly  colleagues 
and  by  people  in  the  church  today.  The  previous  thematic  issues  of  Chicago  Studies 
have  treated  dogma,  spiritual  life,  worship,  and  canon  law. 

N.  R.  Petersen,  Literary  Criticism  for  New  Testament  Critics,  Guides  to  Biblical 
Scholarship,  New  Testament  Series  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1978,  paper  $3.25)  92  pp.,  2 
figs.  LCN:  77-15241.  ISBN:  0-8006-0465-2. 

Seeking  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  literary  criticism  that  will  stand  in  the  service  of 
the  historical  criticism  of  biblical  texts,  this  study  first  explores  the  literary  problems  in 
the  historical-critical  paradigm,  evoking  the  metaphors  of  the  text  as  window  and  mirror 
as  useful  models  for  historical  critics.  Then  a  consideration  of  Mark’s  Gospel  demon¬ 
strates  that  it  is  a  plotted  narrative  (contrary  to  the  conclusions  of  the  early  form  critics). 
The  final  chapter  treats  the  evidential  value  of  Luke’s  two-volume  narrative  for  recon¬ 
structing  some  of  the  events  to  which  it  refers.  In  both  case  studies  Petersen,  an  associate 
professor  of  religion  at  Williams  College  in  Williamstown,  MA,  attempts  to  isolate 
literary  evidence  bearing  on  historical  questions  and  to  point  to  the  kind  of  answers  that 
the  evidence  suggests. 

C.-H.  Ratschow  (ed.),  Sola  scriptura.  Ringvorlesung  der  theologischen  Fakultat  der 
Philipp s-Universitat  (Marburg:  N.  G.  Elwert,  1977,  paper  DM  26)  viii  and  215  pp. 
ISBN:  3-7708-0588-7. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  450th  anniversary  of  the  Philipps-Universitat  in  Marburg,  the 
theological  faculty  organized  a  series  of  lectures  on  sola  scriptura.  After  C.-H. 
Ratschow’s  introductory  analysis  of  the  issue,  there  are  ten  articles:  R.  Preul  on  Scrip¬ 
ture  in  religious  education,  R.  Flasche  on  sacred  scriptures  in  various  religions,  S.  H. 
Pfiirtner  on  the  Reformation’s  principle  of  sola  scriptura  and  the  biblical  hermeneutic  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  H.  Liebing  on  sola  scriptura  as  the  Reformation’s  answer  to  the 
problem  of  tradition,  H.  Stegemann  on  the  canon  among  the  criteria  of  theology,  G. 
Schunack  on  the  theological  authority  of  the  apostle,  H.  Leipold  on  divine  word  and 
human  word  as  a  theological  problem,  C.  Gremmels  on  the  Holy  Spirit  as  expositor  of 
Scripture,  D.  von  Oppen  on  Scripture  and  resolving  human  problems,  and  A.  Nieber- 
gall  on  the  Scripture  principle  and  church  practice  today. 
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H.  Ridderbos,  Studies  in  Scripture  and  its  Authority  (St.  Catharines,  Ont.:  Paideia 
Press,  1978,  paper;  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans)  viii  and  109  pp.  ISBN:  0-88815-012-1. 

The  six  essays  in  this  book  are  revised  versions  of  lectures  given  in  Grand  Rapids 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Calvin  Foundation.  They  are  concerned  with  new  devel¬ 
opments  in  church  and  theology,  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  Scripture,  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  research  into  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  the  Christology  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the 
biblical  message  of  reconciliation,  and  Jesus  and  apocalyptic.  Ridderbos  is  professor 
emeritus  of  NT  at  the  Theological  School  of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  the  Netherlands 
at  Kampen. 

J.  Rogers  (ed.),  Biblical  Authority  (Waco,  TX:  Word,  1977,  $6.95)  196  pp.  LCN: 
76-56482.  ISBN:  0-87680-800-3. 

Six  articles  on  the  nature  of  biblical  infallibility:  J.  Rogers  on  the  church  doctrine  of 
biblical  authority,  C.  Pinnock  on  three  views  of  the  Bible  in  contemporary  theology,  B. 
Mickelsen  on  the  Bible’s  own  approach  to  authority,  B.  Ramm  on  whether  “Scripture 
alone”  is  the  essence  of  Christianity,  E.  Palmer  on  the  pastor  as  a  biblical  Christian,  and 
D.  Hubbard  on  a  possible  way  out  of  the  current  tensions  among  evangelicals  about 
biblical  authority.  P.  Rees  has  written  a  foreword. 

S.  Rostagno,  Essays  on  the  New  Testament.  A  ‘ Materialistic ’  Approach,  trans.  D. 
Macey  (Geneva:  World  Student  Christian  Federation,  1976,  paper)  76  pp.  LCN:  77- 
367478. 

The  method  adopted  in  this  volume  uses  the  tools  of  historical  materialism  and, 
starting  from  an  analysis  of  modes  of  production  and  the  class  conflicts  resulting  from 
them,  attempts  to  understand  the  events  of  the  NT  as  an  expression  of  this  historical 
dialectic.  After  introductory  remarks  on  scientific  method  and  militant  Bible  reading, 
there  are  four  Pauline  studies:  the  legitimacy  of  an  interclass  reading  of  the  Bible  with 
reference  to  1  Cor  1:26-31  [see  §  19-427],  E.  Kasemann’s  interpretation  of  Romans, 
Paul’s  message  and  the  social  classes  at  Corinth,  and  seizing  God’s  time  in  the  profane 
world  according  to  2  Cor  6:1-10.  Studies  on  F.  Belo’s  analysis  of  Mk  11:12-25  and  the 
praxis  of  medicine  according  to  Jas  5:13-15  are  also  included.  Rostagno  is  now  in 
Pomaretto,  a  parish  in  the  Waldensian  valleys  near  Turin. 

S.  J.  Schultz  and  M.  A.  Inch  (eds.),  Interpreting  the  Word  of  God.  Festschrift  in 
honor  of  Steven  Barabas  (Chicago:  Moody  Press,  1976,  $8.95)  281  pp.  Bibliography. 
LCN:  75-43659.  ISBN:  0-8024-4092-4. 

Twelve  studies  in  honor  of  Professor  Barabas,  who  has  taught  for  many  years  at 
Wheaton  College  in  Wheaton,  IL:  J.  E.  Jennings  on  ancient  Near  Eastern  religion  and 
biblical  interpretation,  A.  J.  Hoerth  on  archaeology  and  the  Christian  mind,  S.  J. 
Schultz  on  the  OT  prophets  in  today’s  world,  C.  H.  Bullock  on  the  entree  to  the 
Pentateuch  through  the  prophets,  D.  A.  Hagner  on  the  OT  in  the  NT,  G.  Fee  on  the 
genre  of  NT  literature  and  biblical  hermeneutics,  A.  Johnson  on  history  and  culture  in 
NT  interpretation,  M.  Inch  on  the  place  of  the  incarnation  in  biblical  interpretation, 
D.  Lake  on  the  Reformation  contribution  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  R.  Webber  on 
biblical  authority  in  the  church  from  the  1 7 th  century  to  the  present,  H.  Jacobsen  on  the 
limitations  of  hermeneutics,  and  S.  Barabas  on  bibliographic  tools  of  biblical  interpreta¬ 
tion. 

Theologische  V ersuche,  ed.  J.  Rogge  and  G.  Schille  (Berlin:  Evangelische  Verlags- 
anstalt,  paper):  VII,  1976,  M  19.80,  255  pp.  Bibliographies;  VIII,  1977,  M  19.80,  234 
pp.;  IX,  1977,  M  19,  212  pp. 

Of  the  fifteen  articles  in  Volume  VII  those  of  most  relevance  to  the  NT  field  are  by 
H.  Bardtke  on  the  impact  of  the  Qumran  community  on  subsequent  history,  K.-W.  Troger 
on  attitudes  toward  the  world  in  Jn  and  their  bearing  on  whether  the  Evangelist  was  a 
Christian  or  a  gnostic,  W.  von  Rohden  on  teaching  by  action  in  Jn  13,  G.  Schille  on 
Luke’s  achievement  in  Acts,  K.  Weiss  on  the  motive  and  goal  of  piety  the  letter  of 
James,  and  H.  Schulz  on  eschatology  and  ethics  in  the  OT  and  N  T.  Volume  VIII,  which 
contains  fifteen  studies,  includes  two  NT  articles:  N.  Walter  on  Peters  denial  of  Jesus 
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and  M.  J.  Fiedler  on  dikaiosyne  in  Mt.  Among  the  thirteen  essays  in  Volume  IX  three 
are  directly  concerned  with  NT  topics:  W.  Krotke  on  the  NT  canon  and  the  problem  of 
talking  about  God,  G.  Schille  on  the  undivided  nature  of  faith  according  to  the  letter  of 
James,  and  P.  Hilsberg  on  conscience  in  the  NT. 

E.  G.  Turner,  The  Typology  of  the  Early  Codex,  Haney  Foundation  Series  18 
(Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1977,  $25)  xxiii  and  188  pp.,  9  plates, 
16  tables.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  75-10125.  ISBN:  0-8122-7696-5. 

The  expansion  of  the  Rosenbach  Lectures  in  bibliography  delivered  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1971,  this  investigation  of  Greek  and  Latin  codices  from  the  2nd  to 
the  6th  century  A.D.  is  concerned  with  the  typology  of  the  codex,  the  dimensions  of 
papyrus  and  parchment  codices,  the  relative  priority  of  parchment  or  papyrus  as  the 
material  employed,  manufacture  and  size,  how  a  codex  was  made  up,  the  codex  and  the 
scribe,  and  the  form  and  date  of  the  earliest  codices.  An  84-page  list  of  codices  consulted 
is  included.  Turner’s  previous  books  on  ancient  manuscripts  are  Greek  Papyri:  An 
Introduction  (1968),  Greek  Manuscripts  of  the  Ancient  World  (1971),  and  The 
Papyrologist  at  Work  (1973). 

C.  Westermann  and  G.  Gloege,  Tausend  Jahre  und  ein  Tag.  Einfiihrung  in  die 
Bibel  (Stuttgart — Berlin:  Kreuz,  1977,  paper  DM  24)  viii  and  566  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
3-7831-0510-2. 

This  volume  combines  Westermann’s  Tausend  Jahre  und  ein  Tag  (1957)  and  Gloege’s 
Aller  Tage  Tag  (1960).  Taking  his  title  from  Ps  90:4,  Westermann  traces  Israel’s  religious 
history  from  Gen  1-11  and  the  patriarchal  narratives  to  the  period  of  the  exile.  Gloege 
calls  the  day  of  Jesus  “the  day  of  all  days”  and,  after  explaining  the  historical  setting  of 
Jesus’  life  and  activity,  focuses  on  his  significance  for  our  understanding  of  God,  human¬ 
ity,  and  the  world.  Westermann  is  professor  of  OT  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  and 
Gloege  was  professor  of  systematic  theology  at  the  University  of  Bonn  prior  to  his  death 
in  1970. 
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P.  Acquistapace  and  E.  Galbiati  (eds.),  II  vangelo  di  Gesu  Cristo.  Testo  dei  quattro 
vangeli  tradotti  e  annotati  con  numerosi  excursus  di  teologia  biblica  e  riferimenti  sinot- 
tici  (Milan:  Istituto  Propaganda  Libraria,  1977,  paper  5,000  L)  734  pp.  Illustrated. 
Bibliography.  Indexed. 

After  general  introductions  to  the  historical-geographical  setting  and  to  the  Gospels 
themselves,  this  book  presents  the  individual  pericopes  of  the  four  Gospels  in  Italian 
translation  along  with  indications  of  parallels  within  the  Gospel  under  consideration  or 
in  the  other  Gospels,  brief  comments,  notes  on  points  of  detail,  and  sketch  maps  show¬ 
ing  where  the  scene  takes  place.  Introductions  to  each  Gospel,  photographs  of  paleo- 
Christian  and  Gothic  works  of  art  illustrating  specific  texts,  and  excursuses  on  matters  of 
biblical  theology  are  also  included. 

T.  Beck  et  al.,  Una  comunita  legge  il  vangelo  di  Marco.  Volume  1,  Lettura  pastorale 
della  bibbia  (Bologna:  Dehoniane,  1976,  paper)  282  pp.,  map. 

The  product  of  study,  conversation,  and  common  prayer  undertaken  by  T.  Beck, 

U.  Benedetti,  G.  Brambillasca,  F.  Clerici,  and  S.  Fausti,  this  volume  offers  a  brief  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Gospels  in  general  and  to  Mk  in  particular  and  then  discusses  each 
pericope  in  Mk  1:1-8:30  according  to  a  five-stage  pattern:  presentation  of  the  text, 
theological  significance,  actualization,  application  to  life,  and  reflections  from  faith. 

G.  Bessiere  et  al.,  Dossier  Jesus.  Recherches  nouvelles  (Paris:  Chalet,  1977,  paper  37 
F)  173  pp.  ISBN:  2-7023-0290-4. 

Originally  published  in  the  periodical  Jesus?,  the  brief  studies  in  this  volume  are 
concerned  with  the  period  during  which  faith  in  Jesus  began  and  developed  (nine 
articles),  with  interpretations  of  Jesus  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries  (thirteen),  and  with 
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present-day  views  of  Jesus  (twenty-one).  Among  the  contributors  are  H  Cousin 
J.  Auneau  J.  Poh,er,  M  Simon,  A.-M.  Dubarle,  B.  Lauret,  G.  Bessiere,  J.-P.  Jossua! 
A.  Lion,  M  Pinchon,  and  A.  Rousseau.  The  papers  seek  to  reflect  the  diversity  in  the 
portrayals  of  Jesus,  to  show  how  modern  methods  of  investigation  can  be  used,  and  to 
allow  believers  shaped  by  the  spirit  of  our  times  to  express  themselves  about  Jesus. 


O.  Betz  and  W.  Grimm,  Wesen  und  Wirklichkeit  der  Wunder  Jesu.  Heilungen-Ret- 
tungen-Z eichen-Aufleuchtungen.  Jes.  60,5  “Da  wirst  du  schauen  und  strahlen,  dein 
Herz  wird  beben  und  weit  werden,”  Arbeiten  zum  Neuen  Testament  und  Judentum  2 
(Frankfurt/M.— Bern— Las  Vegas:  Peter  Lang,  1977,  paper  32  Sw.  fr.)  vii  and  155  pp 
Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-261-02397-X. 

After  surveying  the  problems  encountered  in  interpreting  the  NT  miracle  stories,  the 
study  turns  to  the  OT  signs  and  wonders”  in  Egypt,  the  theophanies,  the  healings  in  the 
legends  of  the  prophets  and  in  the  prophetic  promises,  and  the  miraculous  deliverance 
from  Egypt.  A  third  section  devoted  to  the  NT  examines  the  eschatological  healings,  the 
eschatological  deliverances,  the  meaning  of  Jesus’  wonderful  deliverances  and  healings, 
signs  and  wonders,  theophanies  and  illuminations,  the  theological  significance  of  the 
illuminations,  the  four  types  of  NT  miracles  (signs,  illuminations,  healings,  deliv¬ 
erances),  and  the  Johannine  semeia.  There  is  an  excursus  on  theophany-like  experiences 
in  meditation  and  in  the  process  of  dying.  The  book  grew  out  of  a  seminar  held  at  the 
University  of  Tubingen. 


H.  Bojorge,  S.J.,  The  Image  of  Mary  according  to  the  Evangelists,  trans.  A.  Owen, 
S.  J.  (Staten  Island,  NY:  Alba  House,  1978,  paper  $2.75)  ix  and  61  pp.  Illustrated.  Bibli¬ 
ography.  LCN:  77-15516.  ISBN:  0-8189-0362-7. 

The  analytic  approach  adopted  here  consists  in  considering  separately  the  four  images 
or  likenesses  of  Mary  presented  by  Mark,  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John  respectively.  Each 
chapter  focuses  on  the  most  important  texts  about  Mary  and  tries  to  situate  them  in  the 
context  of  the  Evangelist’s  overall  theological  outlook.  Bojorge,  who  teaches  at  Mon¬ 
tevideo  Seminary  in  Uruguay,  observes  that  all  four  Evangelists  speak  of  Mary  with  the 
ultimate  intention  of  saying  something  about  Jesus. 


A.  Bonora,  La  speranza  del  cristiano  nel  Vangelo  di  Marco,  “Cognoscere  il  Vangelo”  8 
(Padua:  Messaggero,  1976,  paper  1,500  L)  143  pp.  Bibliography. 

Seeking  to  summarize  the  results  of  recent  exegetical  study  on  eschatology  in  Mk,  this 
book  contains  chapters  on  the  reign  of  God  announced  and  inaugurated  by  Jesus,  Jesus’ 
farewell  discourse  in  Mk  13,  the  content  of  eschatological  hope,  the  imminence  of  the 
end,  and  the  exhortations  to  vigilance.  Bonora  concludes  that  for  Mark  the  theology  of 
hope  is  inseparable  from  the  theology  of  the  cross. 

K.  S.  L.  Clark  (ed.),  The  Gospel  According  to  Saint  John,  The  Students’  J.B.  (London: 
Darton,  Longman  &  Todd,  1978,  paper  £  1 . 5 0)  220  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  0- 
232-51400-3. 

The  ten-page  introduction  discusses  the  tradition  about  the  authorship  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  the  author’s  environment,  the  relationship  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  the  purpose 
and  structure  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  miracles.  The  body  of  the  book  consists  of  the 
English  Jerusalem  Bible  text  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  120  pages  of  notes  on  individual 
phrases  found  in  the  text.  1 

J.  B.  Coburn,  Christ’s  Life:  Our  Life,  A  Crossroad  Book  (New  York:  Seabury,  1978, 
$6.95)  viii  and  101  pp.  LCN:  77-17172.  ISBN:  0-8164-0384-8. 

Originally  delivered  as  a  series  of  sermons,  these  fifteen  essays  are  concerned  with  the 
relationship  between  the  story  of  Jesus  and  the  story  of  our  individual  lives.  The  aspects 
of  Jesus’  life  discussed  here  are  his  birth,  baptism,  temptation,  teaching,  ministry, 
journey  toward  Jerusalem,  worship,  prayer,  religious  trial,  political  trial,  crucifixion, 
resurrection,  ascension,  Spirit,  and  church.  Coburn  is  Episcopal  bishop  of  Massachu¬ 
setts. 
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J.  D.  Crossan,  Raid  on  the  Articulate.  Comic  Eschatology  in  Jesus  and  Borges  (New 
York — Hagerstown — San  Francisco — London:  Harper  &  Row,  1976,  $10.95)  xvi  and 
207  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-9995.  ISBN:  0-06-061607-5. 

This  study  continues  and  specifies  the  author’s  investigations  of  parables  begun  in  two 
previous  books,  In  Parables  (1973)  and  The  Dark  Interval  (1975).  Taking  Jesus  and  J.  L. 
Borges  as  two  great  parablers,  Crossan  describes  them  as  poets  at  the  limits  of  language 
who  can  evoke  for  us  the  other  side  of  silence.  The  comparison  is  carried  out  under  five 
headings:  comedy  and  transcendence,  form  and  parody,  paradox  and  parable,  time  and 
finitude,  and  person  and  persona.  Crossan,  who  is  professor  of  theology  at  DePaul 
University  in  Chicago,  situates  his  work  within  the  challenge  posed  by  structuralist 
literary  criticism  to  the  monolithic  ascendancy  of  historical  criticism  in  biblical  studies. 

J.  Drury,  Tradition  and  Design  in  Luke’s  Gospel.  A  Study  in  Early  Christian  His¬ 
toriography  (Atlanta:  John  Knox,  1977,  $7.95;  London:  Darton,  Longman  and  Todd, 
1976)  xiii  and  208  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-79586.  ISBN:  0-8042-0451-9. 

After  situating  Lk  in  the  Jewish  tradition  of  storytelling  and  in  the  development  of 
early  Christianity,  the  author  isolates  the  phenomenon  of  midrash  and  stresses  its  impor¬ 
tance  for  understanding  the  Gospels  [see  §  19-41].  Then  there  are  chapters  on  Luke’s  use 
of  the  OT,  Mk,  and  Mt  respectively,  followed  by  a  concluding  statement  on  the 
Evangelist’s  theological  achievements.  Drury,  who  is  canon  of  Norwich  Cathedral, 
argues  that  Luke  drew  heavily  on  Mt  as  well  as  Mk  and  the  OT,  that  he  wrote  primarily 
for  Jews,  and  that  he  produced  the  basis  for  Christian  historiography.  The  four  appen¬ 
dixes  are  devoted  to  Septuagintal  phrases  in  Lk  1-2,  psalmody  in  Lk  1-2,  the  census, 
and  notes  of  time  in  Mt  that  are  absent  in  Mk. 

F.-X.  Durrwell,  La  resurrection  de  Jesus.  Mystere  de  salut  (10th  rev.  ed.;  Paris:  Cerf, 
1976,  paper  50  F)  269  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  2-204-01032-2. 

A  new  edition  of  a  work  first  published  in  1950  in  French  and  translated  into  English 
as  The  Resurrection.  A  Biblical  Study  [NTA  5,  p.  249].  Durrwell,  a  professor  at  the 
Centre  de  pedagogie  religieuse  in  Metz,  has  extensively  revised  the  material  for  this 
edition  but  has  retained  the  general  plan  of  the  original:  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  as  a 
saving  mystery,  the  incarnation  and  death  in  relation  to  the  resurrection,  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  and  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  risen  Christ,  Christ  at  the  origin  of  the 
church  and  of  the  world,  the  church  in  the  paschal  mystery,  the  expansion  of  the  paschal 
mystery,  the  means  of  its  expansion,  and  the  heavenly  fullness. 

H.  L.  Egelkraut,  Jesus’  Mission  to  Jerusalem:  A  redaction  critical  study  of  the  Travel 
Narrative  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  Lk  9:51-19:48,  Europaische  Hochschulschriften,  Reihe 
XXIII:  Theologie  80  (Frankfurt/M.:  Peter  Lang,  1976,  paper  44  Sw.  fr. ;  Bern:  Herbert 
Lang)  x  and  257  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-261-02133-0. 

Submitted  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  to  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  this  study 
aims  to  define  the  theological  purpose  of  the  second  period  of  Jesus’  ministry  as  it  is  set 
forth  in  the  central  section  of  Lk.  After  observations  on  the  scope  of  the  Lukan  travel 
narrative  and  on  previous  research,  there  are  chapters  on  the  triple  tradition  and  its 
variants  in  the  narrative,  the  double  tradition,  and  the  passage  as  a  unitary  whole. 
Egelkraut  concludes  that  the  conflict  between  Jesus  and  the  Jews  as  the  people  of  God  is 
the  overarching  theme,  that  the  travel  narrative  is  a  most  carefully  constructed  unit  of 
Lukan  composition,  and  that  its  purpose  is  to  show  Jesus  strictly  as  he  deals  with  his 
Jewish  contemporaries. 

A.  Feuillet,  L’agonie  de  Gethsemani.  Enquete  exegetique  et  theologique  suivie  d’une 
etude  du  u  Mystere  de  Jesus”  de  Pascal  (Paris:  Gabalda,  1977,  paper  100  F)  345  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed. 

After  observations  on  the  structure  and  context  of  the  Synoptic  accounts  of  the  agony 
and  an  analysis  of  Isa  52:13-53:12,  the  author  concentrates  on  the  historical  and  literary 
problems  raised  in  modern  scholarship  and  presents  detailed  commentaries  on  Mk 
14:32-42  and  Mt  26:36-46.  Then  the  related  NT  material  is  studied  according  to  this 
outline:  the  account  of  the  agony  in  Lk  22:39-46  [§  21-116],  the  prelude  to  the  agony  in 
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Jn  12.20-33  and  complementary  indications  in  Revelation,  and  the  reference  to  the 
agony  in  Heb  5.7-8  [see  §  20-898].  Finally,  the  basic  significance  of  the  scene  is  explored 
with  reference  to  the  testing  of  Jesus  and  the  presence  of  the  disciples.  A  43-page 
appendix  on  Pascal  s  Mystere  de  Jesus  is  included.  Feuillet  sees  Jesus’  agony  as  affording 
access  to  the  mysteries  of  God’s  love,  evil,  and  human  suffering.  A  review  article  by 
P.-L.  Carle  recently  appeared  in  Divinitas  [§  22-4 15r]. 

W.  Freudenberg,  1st  er  wirklich  auferstanden?  Eine  Untersuchung  der  biblischen 
Auferstehungsberichte ,  ABCteam,  Glauben  und  Denken  916  (Wuppertal:  Brockhaus, 
1977,  paper  DM  10.80)  150  pp.  ISBN:  3-417-00629-5. 

After  analyzing  the  NT  material  on  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  and  exploring  the 
charges  that  Easter  was  a  fraud  or  a  fantasy,  the  author  presents  a  57-page  critique  of 
W.  Marxsen’s  views  regarding  the  resurrection.  The  other  parts  of  the  book  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  H.  Grass’s  study  on  the  empty  tomb  tradition,  Jesus’  prediction  of  his  death 
and  resurrection,  and  the  significance  of  the  Easter  faith  for  faith  in  Jesus.  Freudenberg 
maintains  that  the  traditional  belief  in  Jesus’  bodily  resurrection  has  not  been  destroyed 
by  modern  scholarship. 

P.  Gibert,  La  resurrection  du  Christ.  Le  temoignage  du  Nouveau  Testament.  De  Vhis- 
toire  a  la  foi,  Croire  aujourd’hui  (Paris:  Desclee  de  Brouwer,  1975,  paper;  Montreal: 
Bellarmin,  $3.95)  106  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  2-220-02022-3. 

This  volume  examines  the  most  important  NT  texts  that  speak  of  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  in  the  hope  of  determining  what  relation  they  have  to  history  and  what  significance 
they  have  for  and  in  our  faith.  The  earliest  forms  of  the  proclamation  of  the  resurrection 
(1  Cor  15:3-5;  Phil  2:6-11),  history  and  the  resurrection  (Paul’s  witness,  the  empty  tomb 
narratives,  the  apocryphal  Gospels),  and  history  and  interpretation  (Jerusalem  or 
Galilee,  the  Emmaus  pilgrims)  are  the  major  topics  discussed.  Specific  suggestions  on 
how  readers  may  best  profit  from  the  material  presented  in  the  book  are  provided. 

W.  Grundmann,  Das  Evangeliurn  nach  Markus,  Theologischer  Handkommentar  zum 
Neuen  Testament  2  (7th  rev.  ed.;  Berlin:  Evangelische  Verlagsanstalt,  1977,  M  22.50) 
xvi  and  460  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

This  version  of  the  late  Professor  Grundmann’s  commentary  on  Mk,  which  was  first 
published  in  1959,  takes  into  account  recent  developments  in  the  redaction-critical 
analysis  of  the  Gospel.  Large  sections  have  been  newly  written  for  this  edition,  and  the 
bibliographic  material  has  been  updated.  The  33-page  introduction  discusses  the  Gospel 
as  history,  the  pre-Markan  traditions,  the  Evangelist’s  redactional  activity,  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  Mk,  and  the  state  of  research  on  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  The  body  of  the  volume  is 
a  pericope-by-pericope  exposition  of  the  text.  Fifteen  excursuses  (e.g.  on  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist,  the  Son  of  God,  the  reign  of  God)  are  interspersed  throughout  the  commentary. 
Grundmann  was  also  the  author  of  the  commentaries  on  Mt  [NT A  13,  pp.  268-269]  and 
Lk  [NTA  6,  p.  266]  for  the  series. 

J.  Jeremias,  The  Prayers  of  Jesus,  trans.  J.  Bowden,  C.  Burchard,  and  J.  Reumann 
(Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1978,  paper  $3.75)  124  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-10427.  ISBN: 
0-8006-1322-8. 

First  published  in  1967  [NfA  12,  p.  135],  this  volume  contains  the  now  classic  studies 
by  Jeremias  on  the  meaning  of  Abba,  daily  prayer  in  the  life  of  Jesus  and  the  primitive 
church,  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  the  light  of  recent  research,  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
ipsissima  vox  of  Jesus. 

L.  T.  Johnson,  The  Literary  Function  of  Possessions  in  Luke- Acts,  SBL  Dissertation 
Series  39  (Missoula:  Scholars  Press,  1977,  paper  $6)  x  and  241  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN: 
77-21055.  ISBN:  0-89130-200-X. 

This  study,  which  was  accepted  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  by  Yale  University  in  1976, 
is  primarily  concerned  with  the  literary  pattern  of  the  story  Luke  is  telling  and  with  how 
material  possessions  figure  within  that  literary  pattern.  To  explore  these  matters,  the 
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author  relies  on  analysis  of  specific  passages  in  Lk-Acts.  He  concludes  that  “the  story  of 
the  prophet  and  the  people”  structures  the  work  as  a  whole  and  that  within  the  telling  of 
that  story  Luke  used  the  language  of  possessions  symbolically. 

H.  Kahlefeld,  Betlehem.  Gedanken  um  die  weihnachtlichen  Evangelien  (Frank¬ 
furt/M.:  Knecht,  1977,  DM  7.80)  62  pp.  ISBN:  3-7820-0383-7. 

Seeking  to  aid  young  people  and  adults  in  recognizing  the  truth  of  the  NT  infancy 
accounts,  the  author  presents  reflections  on  Bethlehem  (Lk  2:1-20),  Nazareth  (Lk  1:26- 
38),  the  Temple  (Lk  2:22-35),  the  image  of  Christ  presented  by  the  narrators,  the  “other” 
Christmas  Gospel  (Jn  1:1-18),  and  the  celebration  of  Christmas. 

R.  J.  Karris,  Invitation  to  Luke.  A  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  Luke  with  Complete 
Text  from  The  Jerusalem  Bible  (Garden  City,  NY:  Image  Books/Doubleday  &  Co., 
1977,  paper  $2.95)  279  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  77-73331.  ISBN:  0-385-12209-8. 

This  volume  inaugurates  a  series  of  commentaries  under  the  author’s  general  editor¬ 
ship  that  aims  to  make  the  best  of  contemporary  scholarship  available  to  the  educated 
layperson  in  a  highly  readable  and  understandable  way.  The  ten-page  introduction 
describes  the  situation  confronting  Luke’s  community  (e.g.  missionary  activity,  internal 
problems,  the  aftermath  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  70)  and  shows  how 
similar  our  situation  is  to  theirs.  The  author  then  presents  the  text  of  the  English 
Jerusalem  Bible  and  comments  on  each  pericope.  A  study  question  is  provided  for  each 
passage.  Karris  is  associate  professor  of  NT  studies  at  the  Catholic  Theological  Union  in 
Chicago. 

B.  Kaye  and  J.  Rogerson,  Miracles  and  Mysteries  in  the  Bible  (Philadelphia: 
Westminster,  1978,  paper  $3.95)  x  and  144  pp.  LCN:  77-24077.  ISBN:  0-664-24179-4. 

The  authors,  who  teach  at  the  University  of  Durham  in  England,  address  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  what  the  miracle  stories  in  the  Bible  meant  to  those  who  told  them  and  pre¬ 
served  them,  what  they  tell  us  about  God  and  his  relationship  to  the  world  and  to 
people,  and  what  abiding  truth  is  to  be  found  in  them.  This  volume  combines  Roger- 
son’s  The  Supernatural  in  the  Old  Testament  (1976)  and  Kaye’s  The  Supernatural  in  the 
New  Testament  (1977).  In  both  parts  there  are  general  remarks  about  miracles,  treat¬ 
ments  of  select  passages  (nineteen  from  each  Testament),  and  suggestions  for  individual 
or  group  use. 

R.  Latourelle,  L’acces  a  Jesus  par  les  Evangiles.  Histoire  et  hermeneutique,  Re- 
cherches  20  Theologie  (Tournai:  Desclee,  1978,  paper  290  Bel.  fr.;  Montreal:  Bellarmin, 
$10)  2  70  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN:  2-7189-0116-0  (Desclee),  0-88502-244-0 
(Bellarmin). 

Is  it  still  possible,  despite  the  many  layers  of  interpretation  present  in  the  Gospels,  to 
discover  the  Jesus  of  Nazareth  in  whom  God  has  revealed  himself?  After  remarks  on 
historical  access  to  Jesus,  the  volume  traces  the  development  of  NT  criticism  from  the 
18th  century  to  the  present  and  offers  methodological  “precisions”  regarding  the  spec¬ 
ificity  of  “Gospel”  as  a  literary  genre  and  regarding  the  nature  of  history  and  the  role  of 
the  historian.  The  third  and  longest  part  of  the  book  explores  the  paths  historians  might 
take  in  gaining  access  to  Jesus:  external  criticism,  the  mediation  of  the  primitive  church 
and  form  criticism,  knowledge  of  the  pre-Easter  milieu,  the  language  and  attitudes  of 
the  early  church,  the  mediation  of  the  Evangelists  and  redaction  criticism,  and  criteria 
of  historical  authenticity  in  the  Gospels.  Latourelle,  who  is  professor  of  fundamental 
theology  and  dean  of  the  theology  faculty  at  the  Gregorian  University  in  Rome,  con¬ 
cludes  that  by  way  of  the  Gospels  we  can  reach  Jesus,  hear  his  message,  know  his 
“project  of  existence,”  and  identify  the  major  events  of  his  activity  among  us. 

J.  Le  Du  et  al.,  Wie  is  eigenlijk  de  verloren  zoon?  Dieptepsychologische  lezing  en 
exegetische  studie  van  Lucas  15,  11-32,  trans.  M.-R.  Baert  (Antwerpen — Amsterdam: 
Patmos,  1977,  paper  12.90  gld.)  88  pp.  ISBN:  90-292-9917-7. 

After  presenting  a  Dutch  translation  of  the  parable  of  the  father  and  his  two  sons 
according  to  Lk  15:11-32,  J.  Le  Du  offers  a  psychoanalytic  reading  of  the  story  with 
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special  emphasis  on  the  son’s  journey  (indivisibility,  separation,  want,  return)  and  the 
father’s  character  (allowing  transgression,  not  provoking  transgression,  chosen  by  the 
son,  choosing  his  son,  representing  God).  Then  R.  Michiels  gives  an  exegetical  analysis 
of  the  passage  according  to  this  outline:  the  younger  son  (vv.  12-20a),  the  father  (vv. 
20b-24),  and  the  older  son  (vv.  25-32).  J.  Bulckens  has  supplied  a  ten-page  foreword. 

C.  F.  Molla,  Le  Quatrieme  Evangile  (Geneva:  Labor  et  Fides,  1977)  iv  and  300  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Arguing  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  arose  in  a  Christian  community  whose  members  were 
predominantly  of  Jewish  origin  but  cognizant  of  other  religious  and  mystical  currents, 
the  author  describes  the  Evangelist  as  especially  concerned  with  bearing  witness  to  the 
world  regarding  the  messiahship  and  divine  sonship  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  general  struc¬ 
ture  is  discerned:  prologue  and  first  witnesses  (chap.  1),  astonishing  signs  and  significant 
words  (chaps.  2-12,  except  7:54-8:11),  deeds  and  words  of  farewell  (chaps.  13-17),  the 
arrest,  crucifixion,  and  resurrection  of  Christ  (chaps.  18-20),  and  epilogue  (chap.  21). 
The  main  part  of  the  volume  is  a  pericope-by-pericope  presentation  of  the  author’s 
French  translation  and  commentary.  P.  Bonnard  has  provided  a  five-page  preface  on 
the  present  relevance  of  Jn. 

L.  Monloubou,  Lire,  precher  I’Evangile  de  Matthieu.  Homelies  Annee  A  (Mulhouse: 
Salvator,  1977,  paper  49  F)  304  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  2-7067-0027-0. 

The  main  part  of  this  book  consists  of  commentaries  on  the  47  passages  from  Mt  that 
are  read  on  various  Sundays  and  feast  days  in  the  Roman  Catholic  liturgy.  The  exposi¬ 
tions  are  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  the  passages  in  Mt  and  so  constitute  a 
commentary  on  most  of  the  Gospel.  The  46-page  introduction  deals  with  the  first 
Evangelist  as  a  Christian  scribe,  the  Syrian  church,  Christology,  and  Christian  experi¬ 
ence.  Monloubou,  who  is  professor  of  exegesis  at  the  Facultes  Catholiques  of  Toulouse, 
is  also  the  author  of  La  priere  selon  saint  Luc  (1976). 

A.  Poppi,  L’inizio  del  Vangelo.  Predicazione  del  Battista.  Battesimo  e  tentazione  di 
Gesu,  “Conoscere  il  Vangelo”  4  (Padua:  Messaggero,  1976,  paper  2,000  L)  205  pp. 

Concerned  with  the  Christological  significance  of  the  “introductory  trilogy”  to  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  this  volume  studies  the  figure  of  John  the  Baptist  and  his  penitential- 
eschatological,  social,  and  messianic  preaching  and  then  focuses  on  the  baptism  in  the 
Jordan  and  the  accompanying  theophany  and  on  the  temptation  accounts  in  each  of  the 
three  Gospels.  A  synoptic  presentation  of  the  relevant  NT  texts  in  Italian  prefaces  the 
discussion.  Poppi  is  coeditor  of  the  series  and  author  of  Le  parole  di  Gesu  in  croce  (1974). 

R.  Pregeant,  Christology  Beyond  Dogma.  Matthew’s  Christ  in  Process  Hermeneutic, 
SBL  Semeia  Supplements  7  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1978,  paper  $4.95;  Missoula:  Schol¬ 
ars  Press)  176  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  77-78638.  ISBN:  0-8006-1507-7. 

After  showing  how  A.  N.  Whitehead’s  view  of  language  can  inform  our  appreciation 
of  NT  texts,  the  author  investigates  Christology  and  soteriology  in  Mt,  the  relations  of 
Torah  to  salvation  (Mt  5:17-20)  and  grace  (Mt  11:25-30),  the  undercurrent  of  incipient 
universalism  (Mt  13:36-43;  25:31-46;  see  §  21-373),  the  fragmentary  character  of  Chris¬ 
tology  in  Mt,  and  the  significance  of  the  universalistic  thrust  in  Matthew’s  Christology. 
Pregeant,  who  is  assistant  professor  at  Curry  College  in  Milton,  MA,  concludes  that  the 
Christology  of  the  NT  appears,  from  the  perspective  of  a  process  hermeneutic,  as  an 
image  intended  to  engage  the  reader  on  an  existential  level  with  a  particular  feeling 
about  life  and  to  present  this  feeling  as  grounded  in  the  depth  of  reality  itself. 

G.  Richter,  Studien  zum  Johannesevangelium,  ed.  J.  Hainz,  Biblische  Unter- 
suchungen  13  (Regensburg:  Pustet,  1977,  paper  DM  74)  ix  and  458  pp.,  plate.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-7917-0486-9.  ISSN:  0523-5154. 

A  collection  of  sixteen  studies  on  the  Fourth  Gospel  by  the  late  Professor  Richter. 
Elijah-expectation  in  Jn  1:21  [§§  7-178,  539;  8-183],  the  footwashing  in  13:1-20 
[§  10-569],  the  significance  of  Jesus’  death  on  the  cross  according  to  chaps.  13-19 
[§  13-236],  the  arrest  of  Jesus  according  to  18:1-12  [§  14-218],  the  form  history  and 
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literary  unity  of  6:31-58  [§  14-551],  blood  and  water  from  the  pierced  side  of  Jesus  in 
19:34b  [§  15-568],  en  as  a  structural  element  in  1:1-18  [§  16-218],  the  incarnation  of  the 
Logos  [§§  16-220;  17-996],  the  OT  citations  in  6:26-5 la  (1972),  the  Father  and  God  of 
Jesus  and  his  brethren  in  20:17  [§  18-529],  the  so-called  signs-source  of  Jn  [§  19-145r], 
tradition  and  redaction  in  1:19-34,  the  baptism  accounts  in  Mk  1:9-11  and  Jn  1:32-34 
[§  19-551],  the  so-called  baptism  text  in  3:5  [§  20-142],  present  and  future  eschatology 
[1975;  see  §  22-140],  and  the  church-building  element  in  the  Johannine  writings  (1976).  J. 
Hainz  has  supplied  a  brief  foreword. 

C.  Schedl,  Muhammad  und  Jesus.  Die  chris tologisch  relevanten  Texte  des  Korans  neu 
iibersetzt  und  erklart  (Vienna — Freiburg — Basel:  Herder,  1978,  paper  DM  64)  583  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-210-24-552-5. 

This  work  provides  German  translations,  literary  analyses,  and  commentaries  on 
those  texts  in  the  Quran  that  speak  of  or  allude  to  Jesus.  The  material  is  presented  under 
three  major  headings:  Muhammad’s  prophetic  vocation  (suras  96,  68,  73,  74,  1,  97,  83, 
55),  the  Christology  of  the  Meccan  suras  (19,  6,  42,  43,  21,  23),  and  the  Christology  of 
the  Medinan  suras  (2,  3,  33,  4,  57,  66,  61,  5,  9).  Remarks  on  the  ‘Isa  of  Muhammad  and 
the  Jesus  of  Christianity  and  four  appendixes  conclude  the  volume.  Schedl,  who  teaches 
on  the  theological  faculty  at  Graz,  is  also  the  author  of  Talmud,  Evangelium,  Synagoge 
(1969). 

A.  Schenker,  Das  Abendmahl  Jesu  als  Brennpunkt  des  Alten  Testaments.  Begegnung 
zwischen  den  beiden  Testamenten — eine  bibeltheologische  Skizze,  Biblische  Beitrage  13 
(Fribourg:  Schweizerisches  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1977,  paper  DM  15)  158  pp.  In¬ 
dexed.  ISBN:  3-7203-0013-7. 

This  study  seeks  to  provide  access  to  fuller  understanding  of  a  central  NT  theme,  i.e. 
the  Last  Supper  of  Jesus,  through  attention  to  the  OT.  After  presenting  a  German 
translation  of  Mk  14:22-25  and  introductory  remarks  on  the  relations  between  the 
Testaments,  the  author  explores  the  OT  roots  of  terms  and  motifs  found  in  the  pericope 
(e.g.  death,  bread  and  wine,  festival  meals,  Passover)  and  then  investigates  the  general 
theme  of  life  given  for  others.  Schenker  has  been  Privatdozent  in  OT  exegesis  and 
theology  at  the  University  of  Fribourg  since  1973. 

D.  Senior,  Invitation  to  Matthew.  A  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  with 
Complete  Text  from  The  Jerusalem  Bible  (Garden  City,  NY:  Image  Books/Doubleday  & 
Co.,  1977,  paper  $2.95)  277  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  77-73337.  ISBN:  0-385-12211-x. 

Using  the  text  of  the  English  Jerusalem  Bible,  the  author  of  The  Passion  Narrative 
According  to  Matthew  (1975)  provides  a  passage-by-passage  exposition  of  the  entire 
Gospel  following  this  outline:  the  gospel  breaks  into  the  world  (1:1-4:16),  Jesus  as 
wisdom  teacher  and  compassionate  healer  (4:17-10:42),  reactions  to  Jesus  and  his  mes¬ 
sage  (11:1-16:20),  the  fateful  pilgrimage  from  Galilee  to  Judea  (16:21-20:34),  and  the 
final  days  in  David’s  city  (21:1-28:20).  The  nine-page  introduction  describes  the  original 
recipients  of  the  Gospel  as  “mainly  Jewish  Christians,  probably  living  in  Syria  in  the 
decade  between  A.D.  80  and  90.”  Senior  teaches  at  the  Catholic  Theological  Union  in 
Chicago. 

M.  Smith,  Jesus  the  Magician  (New  York — Hagerstown — San  Francisco — London: 
Harper  &  Row,  $12.95;  Toronto:  Fitzhenry  &  Whiteside)  x  and  222  pp.,  3  figs.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  LCN:  76-9986.  ISBN:  0-06-067412-1. 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  picture  of  Jesus  the  magician  from  frag¬ 
ments  of  lost  works  and  related  material,  mainly  the  magical  papyri,  that  NT  schol¬ 
arship  has  generally  ignored.  Beginning  with  an  account  of  how  the  evidence  was 
destroyed,  the  author  sketches  the  historical  framework  of  Jesus’  life  and  then  collects 
the  reports  about  Jesus  the  magician  from  the  Gospels  and  from  Jewish  and  pagan 
sources.  After  an  exploration  of  the  implications  of  these  reports  and  a  discussion  of 
what  “magician”  meant  in  the  ancient  world,  he  reexamines  the  Gospel  evidence  for 
magical  practices  and  assesses  its  significance.  Smith,  who  is  also  the  author  of  Clement 
of  Alexandria  and  a  Secret  Gospel  of  Mark  (1973),  concludes  that  the  outsiders’  picture  of 
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Jesus  the  magician,  though  it  used  material  drawn  from  hometown  gossip,  was  princi¬ 
pally  shaped  by  the  scribes  during  his  work  in  Galilee.  There  are  appendixes  on  the 
Pharisees  in  the  Gospels  and  on  Jesus  versus  the  prophets. 

G.  Theissen,  Sociology  of  Early  Palestinian  Christianity,  trans.  J.  Bowden  (Philadel¬ 
phia:  Fortress,  1978,  paper  $4.50)  xii  and  131  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-15248.  ISBN: 
0-8006-1330-9. 

The  English  version  of  Soziologie  der  Jesusbewegung  [NT A  22,  pp.  94-95].  The 
author,  a  member  of  the  NT  faculty  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  defines  the  aim  of  a 
sociology  of  the  Jesus-movement  as  the  description  of  typical  social  attitudes  and  behav¬ 
ior  within  that  movement  and  the  analysis  of  its  interactions  with  Jewish  society  in 
Palestine.  He  is  concerned  with  roles  (wandering  charismatics,  sympathizers,  Son  of 
Man),  factors  (socioeconomic,  socioecological,  sociopolitical,  sociocultural),  and  func¬ 
tions  (functional  outline  of  the  movement,  functional  effects).  Theissen’s  recent  article 
on  discipleship  and  social  uprooting  in  lst-century  Palestinian  society  appeared  in  Nov 
Test  [§  22-409]. 

M.  H.  VAN  der  Zeyde,  Een  tijding  van  vreugde.  Het  evangelie  verhaald  door  Markus, 
Spiritualiteit,  Benediktijns  Tijdschrift  9  (Nijmegen:  B.  Gottmer,  1976,  paper  29.50  gld.; 
Brugge:  Emmaiis)  279  pp.  ISBN:  90-6075-5227. 

Taking  her  title  from  the  phrase  “a  tiding  of  joy”  in  Mk  1:1,  the  author  presents  a  new 
Dutch  translation  of  the  entire  Gospel  of  Mark  (including  16:9-20)  arranged  in  sense- 
units  along  with  a  189-page  commentary  in  which  she  justifies  the  translation  decisions 
made  in  each  pericope.  In  the  eight-page  introduction  van  der  Zeyde,  who  did  her 
doctoral  dissertation  on  the  12th-century  mystic  Hadewijch,  emphasizes  the  function  of 
translation  as  mediation. 

G.  Vobbe ,  Jesus  Christus.  Erfindung  oder  Wirklichkeit?  Abhandlungen  zur 
Philosophic,  Psychologie,  Soziologie  der  Religion  und  Okumenik,  Neue  Folge  33 
(Munich — Paderborn — Vienna:  Schoningh,  1976,  paper  DM  32)  241  pp.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  3-506-70183-5. 

After  discussing  the  debate  about  the  historical  Jesus,  the  author  proposes  the  thesis 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  undiscoverable  because  he  surpasses  human  limitations  and  argues 
that  this  undiscoverableness  indicates  that  Jesus  has  been  sent  by  God.  The  first  part  of 
the  book  seeks  to  establish  the  thesis  by  exploring  Jesus’  preaching  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  his  invitation  to  discipleship,  his  preaching  about  love,  his  incomparable  demand, 
and  his  self-consciousness.  The  second  part,  which  is  a  reflection  on  undiscoverableness 
as  a  philosophical  and  methodological  problem,  investigates  transcendence  and  human 
limitation,  the  consequences  of  human  limitation,  the  unique  character  of  human  self- 
consciousness,  history  and  mystery,  and  method  in  theology. 

M.  Winkelmann,  Biblische  Wunder.  Kritik,  Chance,  Deutung,  Pfeiffer-Werkbiicher 
140  (Munich:  Pfeiffer,  1977,  paper  DM  19.80)  178  pp.  ISBN:  3-7904-0248-6. 

Written  primarily  for  teachers  of  young  people  and  for  students  in  various  academic 
disciplines,  this  volume  addresses  the  questions  whether  miracles  have  taken  place, 
whether  Jesus  worked  miracles,  and  whether  miracles  are  an  object  of  faith.  After 
reviewing  attempts  at  defining  the  term  throughout  history,  the  author  discusses  at¬ 
titudes  toward  miracles  in  biblical  times  and  then  focuses  on  the  Gospels’  portrayal  of 
Jesus  as  a  wonder-worker.  'Winkelmann  maintains  that  the  historical-critical  method 
permits  no  univocal  judgment  regarding  the  miracles  in  the  Bible. 


EPISTLES— REVELATION 

D.  L.  Bartlett,  Paul’s  Vision  for  the  Teaching  Church,  Lake  View  Books  (Valley 
Forge,  PA:  Judson  Press,  1977,  paper  $4.95)  141  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN: 
77-1106.  ISBN:  0-8170-0738-5. 

This  study  of  the  implications  of  Paul’s  theology  for  our  understanding  of  the  teaching 
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church  has  five  major  chapters:  the  community  of  the  new  age  as  the  teaching  church, 
teaching  as  the  ministry  of  the  whole  church,  teaching  methods  (tradition,  proclamation, 
exhortation,  imitation),  the  teaching  on  faith,  and  the  teaching  on  love.  Bartlett,  who  is 
pastor  of  Hyde  Park  Union  Church  in  Chicago  and  associate  professor  (lecturer)  in  NT 
at  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  concludes  that  the  teaching  church 
proclaims  Jesus,  God’s  chosen  one,  Lord  of  the  church’s  life  and  of  the  new  creation. 

E.  M.  Blaiklock,  First  Peter.  A  Translation  and  Devotional  Commentary  (Waco,  TX: 
Word,  1977,  $4.95)  113  pp.  LCN:  77-075459.  ISBN:  0-8499-0006-9. 

Blaiklock  is  retired  from  the  chair  of  classics  at  the  University  of  Auckland,  New 
Zealand,  which  he  held  for  twenty-one  years.  In  his  twelve-page  introduction  he  argues 
that  1  Peter  was  written  by  Simon  Peter  in  the  early  sixties  of  the  1st  century  A.D.  The 
body  of  the  book  is  a  translation  and  exposition  of  the  epistle  as  it  addresses  Christians  in 
an  alien  world  (chap.  1),  in  a  pagan  society  (2),  at  home  (3),  in  a  day  of  crisis  (4),  and  in  a 
menaced  church  (5). 

E.  M.  Blaiklock,  Letters  to  Children  of  Light.  Commentary  on  First,  Second  &  Third 
John  (Glendale,  CA:  Regal  Books,  1975,  paper  $1.50)  127  pp.  LCN:  75-14883.  ISBN: 
0-8307-0460-4. 

Maintaining  that  the  Johannine  epistles  were  written  by  the  apostle  John  in  “his 
extreme  and  mellow  age,”  the  author  characterizes  these  letters  as  the  first  answer  of  the 
true  tradition  to  liberalism.  The  main  part  of  the  book  is  a  pericope-by-pericope  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  author’s  translation  and  exposition  of  the  texts.  Blaiklock  is  currently 
president  of  the  Bible  College  of  New  Zealand. 

G.  Bof,  Una  antropologia  cristiana  nelle  lettere  di  S.  Paolo  (Brescia:  Morcelliana,  1976, 
paper  3,000  L)  124  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Convinced  that  the  theme  of  corporeity  has  been  neglected  in  recent  research  on 
Pauline  anthropology,  the  author  begins  his  treatment  of  the  issue  by  calling  attention  to 
Jewish  and  Hellenistic  currents  in  Pauline  thought  and  by  stating  his  own  meth¬ 
odological  principles.  Then  an  ontological  interpretation  of  corporeity  is  presented  under 
eighteen  headings:  bodiliness,  soul  and  body,  bodiliness  and  worldliness,  soma  and  sarx, 
human  and  worldly  values,  the  person  in  relation  to  the  world,  self-consciousness  and 
person,  the  Bultmannian  interpretation,  encountering  other  people  and  God,  bodiliness 
and  encounter,  free  decision,  world,  death,  the  interpretation  of  soma  as  thing,  unity 
and  distinction  of  soma,  permanence  and  continuity  of  soma,  substance  and  person,  and 
time  and  history.  Bof’s  article  on  soma  as  the  principle  of  sexuality  according  to  Paul 
recently  appeared  in  BibOr  [§  22-162]. 

R.  G.  Bratcher  and  E.  A.  Nida,  A  Translator’s  Handbook  on  Paul’s  Letters  to  the 
Colossians  and  to  Philemon,  Helps  for  Translators  20  (Stuttgart:  United  Bible  Societies, 
1977,  soft  cover)  viii  and  149  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Following  the  pattern  already  established  in  the  more  recent  volumes  in  the  series, 
this  book  cites  both  the  TEV  and  RSV  translations  for  each  section  of  Colossians  and 
Philemon.  Words,  phrases,  and  clauses  as  well  as  the  structure  of  the  discourse  are 
discussed  in  an  effort  to  allow  translators  to  understand  as  well  as  possible  the  move¬ 
ment  and  development  of  the  letters  as  a  whole.  No  attempt  is  made  to  be  exhaustive  in 
the  treatment  of  textual,  exegetical,  and  translational  matters;  representative  viewpoints 
are  cited  where  important  differences  arise.  A  glossary  explaining  certain  technical 
terms  is  included.  Bratcher  and  Nida  previously  collaborated  on  .4  Translator’s  Hand¬ 
book  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  (1961). 

F.  F.  Bruce,  Paul:  Apostle  of  the  Heart  Set  Free  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1977, 
$13.95;  Exeter,  UK:  Paternoster,  £9.60)  491  pp.,  16  plates.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
LCN:  77-26127.  ISBN:  0-8028-3501-5. 

The  culmination  of  more  than  a  half-century  of  Pauline  study,  this  volume  aims  to 
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provide  a  framework  for  understanding  the  apostle’s  teaching  by  situating  his  life  in  its 
historical  context.  Material  from  a  series  of  articles  published  in  BullJohnRylUnivLib 
Man  [§§  9-225;  10-1025;  11-380;  12-301;  13-258;  19-631;  20-516;  21-812;  see  also 
§§  14-600;  15-245;  16-267;  17-220;  18-208;  21-141]  and  in  ExpTimes  [§  21-461]  has  been 
incorporated.  Among  the  theological  topics  discussed  are  the  Mosaic  Law,  the  flesh  and 
the  spirit,  baptism,  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  the  life  to  come.  Bruce,  who  is  professor  of 
biblical  criticism  and  exegesis  at  the  University  of  Manchester,  calls  attention  to  these 
four  themes  in  Paul’s  teaching:  (1)  True  religion  is  not  a  matter  of  rules  and  regulations. 
(2)  In  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection  humanity  has  come  of  age.  (3)  People  matter  more 
than  things,  principles,  or  causes.  (4)  Unfair  discrimination  is  an  offense  against  God 
and  humanity  alike. 

S.  Carrillo  Alday,  M.Sp.S.,  El  Espiritu  Santo  en  el  corazon  del  creyente.  Epistolas 
de  San  Pablo  (Mexico  City:  Instituto  de  Sagrada  Escritura,  1978,  paper)  178  pp.  Bib¬ 
liography. 

The  previous  parts  of  the  author’s  study  on  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  NT  dealt  with  the 
Gospels  and  Acts  [7VT,4  21,  p.  342].  This  volume  treats  those  passages  in  the  Pauline 
epistles  that  mention  the  Spirit,  providing  a  Spanish  translation  and  an  exposition 
of  each  text.  A  chronological  order  of  presentation  has  been  adopted,  i.e.  1-2  Thes, 
1-2  Cor,  Gal,  Rom,  Captivity  epistles,  and  Pastorals. 

A.  Chouraqui,  Un  Pacte  neuf.  Lettres.  Contemplation  de  Yohanan  (Paris:  Desclee  de 
Brouwer,  1977,  paper  48  F)  253  pp.,  map.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  2-220-02121-1. 

Chouraqui,  who  has  published  a  well-known  French  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
here  presents  brief  introductions  to  and  French  translations  of  Hebrews,  James,  1-2 
Peter,  1-3  John,  Jude,  and  Revelation.  In  the  eleven-page  preface  he  expresses  the 
intention  of  remaining  faithful  to  the  Greek  texts  without  effacing  the  Semitic  sub¬ 
stratum  of  the  documents.  Guidelines  for  reading  the  NT  and  a  chronological  chart  (63 

B. C.  to  A.D.  135)  are  included. 

E.  Fascher,  Der  erste  Brief  des  Paulus  an  die  Korinther.  Erster  Teil:  Einfiihrung  und 
Auslegung  der  Kapitel  1-7,  Theologischer  Handkommentar  zum  Neuen  Testament  7/1 
(Berlin:  Evangelische  Verlagsanstalt,  1975,  M  15)  xv  and  199  pp.  Bibliography. 

Fascher,  who  is  the  general  editor  of  the  series,  divides  his  67-page  introduction  into 
three  sections:  general  presuppositions  (text,  exegesis  and  lexicography),  the  exegesis  of 
the  Pauline  corpus,  and  special  issues  in  the  Corinthian  correspondence.  Then  the 
philological,  historical,  and  theological  exposition  of  the  first  seven  chapters  of  1  Corin¬ 
thians  is  presented  according  to  this  outline:  preface  (1:1-9),  the  factions  at  Corinth 
(1:10-4:21),  ethical  problems  in  the  community  (5:1-6:20),  and  marriage  and  the  unmar¬ 
ried  state  (7:1-40).  There  are  excursuses  on  Apollos,  Paul  and  Peter  in  2  Corinthians,  the 
place  of  1  Cor  1:1-9  in  the  understanding  of  the  apostle’s  office  and  gospel,  the  “Christ 
party”  in  Corinth,  and  Tertullian  and  1  Cor  5. 

R.  Gayer,  Die  Stellung  des  Sklaven  in  den  paulinischen  Gemeinden  und  bei  Paulus. 
Zugleich  ein  sozialgeschichtlich  vergleichender  Beitrag  zur  Wertung  des  Sklaven  in  der 
Antike,  Europaische  Hochschulschriften,  Reihe  XXIII:  Theologie  78  (Bern:  Herbert 
Lang,  1976,  paper  65  Sw.  fr.;  Frankfurt/M.:  Peter  Lang)  357  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN: 
3-261-02113-6. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  S.  Schulz  and  presented  to 
the  theological  faculty  at  the  University  of  Zurich  in  1975,  this  study  first  gathers 
statements  about  slavery  from  the  writings  of  ancient  philosophers  and  poets  and  from 
the  religious  milieu  of  early  Christianity.  The  second  part  analyzes  the  status  of  slaves  in 
the  Pauline  communities  and  Paul’s  letters  (e.g.  Gal  3:26-28;  1  Cor  7:17-24;  12:13; 
Phlm),  and  the  third  part  situates  the  Pauline  outlook  in  the  context  of  ancient  social 
theory  and  history.  Gayer  concludes  that  Paul’s  doctrine  of  the  ultimate  irrelevance  of 
social  distinctions  among  Christians  is  unique  in  ancient  social  theory.  Seven  excursuses 
are  presented  in  the  course  of  the  book. 
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L.  Goppelt,  Der  Erste  Petrusbrief,  ed.  F.  Hahn,  Meyers  kritisch-exegetischer  Kom- 
mentar  fiber  das  Neue  Testament  12/1  (8th  ed.;  Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht, 
1978,  DM  48)  358  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-525-51618-5. 

This  posthumously  published  commentary  replaces  in  part  R.  Knopf’s  1912  contribu¬ 
tion  on  1-2  Peter  and  Jude.  The  introduction  considers  the  data  in  the  letter  about  the 
recipients  and  the  author,  its  content  and  literary  structure,  literary  and  tradition- 
historical  relationships,  the  situation  of  the  community,  and  the  origin  of  the  letter.  Brief 
discussions  regarding  the  letter’s  canonical  status  and  textual  tradition  have  been 
supplied  by  J.  Roloff.  The  main  part  of  the  volume  consists  of  a  pericope-by-pericope 
German  translation  and  a  verse-by-verse  exposition  of  the  text.  Under  the  heading  “the 
basis  and  essence  of  Christian  existence  in  society,”  there  are  comments  on  being  reborn 
to  a  living  hope  (1:3-12)  and  the  basic  conduct  corresponding  to  rebirth  (1:13-2:10). 
Then  under  “the  realization  of  Christianity  in  the  structures  of  society,”  the  author  treats 
responsible  participation  in  the  institutions  of  society  (2:11-3:12)  and  preparedness  to 
suffer  in  society  for  the  sake  of  the  good  (3:13-4:11).  The  concluding  paraenesis  (4:12- 
5:11)  is  viewed  as  confirming  Christians  in  society  and  in  the  church.  Fourteen  excur¬ 
suses  are  included. 

D.  E.  Hiebert,  An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  Volume  3:  The  Non-Pauline 
Epistles  and  Revelation  (rev.  ed.;  Chicago:  Moody,  1977,  $7.95)  294  pp.  Bibliographies. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  0-8024-4139-4. 

The  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  An  Introduction  to  the  Non-Pauline  Epistles 
[NT A  7,  p.  2  72],  this  volume  furnishes  the  material  needed  for  intelligent  interpretation 
of  James,  Hebrews,  1-2  Peter,  Jude,  and  1-3  John.  For  each  epistle  there  is  an  introduc¬ 
tion,  an  outline,  and  a  book  list.  The  book  lists  have  been  the  main  locus  of  revision. 
The  scope  of  this  edition  has  been  expanded  to  include  a  treatment  of  the  book  of 
Revelation.  Hiebert’s  introduction  to  the  Gospels  and  Acts  was  described  in  NTA  21,  p. 
87. 

R.  Hoppe,  Der  theologisclie  Hintergrund  des  Jakobusbriefes,  Forschung  zur  Bibel  28 
(Wurzburg:  Echter  Verlag,  1977,  paper  DM  24)  xii  and  170  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  3-429-00517-5. 

A  slightly  revised  version  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  A.  Vogtle  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  theological  faculty  at  the  University  of  Freiburg  in  1976,  this  study  first 
establishes  the  letter  of  James  as  an  example  of  early  Christian  paraenesis  and  investi¬ 
gates  the  idea  of  perfection  and  wisdom  as  an  ethical  goal  (1:2-12)  and  the  concept  of  the 
essence  of  wisdom  (3:13-18).  Then  the  theme  of  faith  is  explored  under  two  headings: 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Law  (2:1-13)  and  justification  through  perfect  faith  (2:14-26). 
The  final  part  deals  with  the  relation  between  the  letter  and  the  Synoptic  tradition 
and  calls  attention  to  three  common  motifs:  perfection  through  fulfillment  of  the  Law 
(Jas  2:10;  Mt  5:19),  perfection  through  suffering  and  enduring  oppression  (Jas  1:2-4;  Mt 
5:3,  11-12,  43-48),  and  wisdom  “from  above”  (Jas  3:13-18;  Mt  11:25-27;  Lk  10:21-22). 

R.  P.  Martin,  New  Testament  Foundations:  A  Guide  for  Christian  Students,  Volume  2: 
The  Acts,  The  Letters,  The  Apocalypse  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1978,  $11.95)  xii  and 
463  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  74-19163.  ISBN:  0-8028-3506-6. 

The  companion  volume  to  the  author’s  guide  to  the  four  Gospels  [AT, 4  20,  p.  110], 
this  study  is  intended  as  a  simply  written  and  constructive  handbook  to  assist  students 
and  other  readers  in  understanding  Acts,  the  NT  Letters,  and  Revelation.  Following 
observations  on  what  to  look  for  in  the  NT  Epistles  and  on  their  historical  and  cultural 
setting,  the  author  treats  Acts  under  the  heading  “cameos  of  the  early  church.”  The 
theological  and  ethical  problems  encountered  by  Paul  and  the  special  issues  arising  out 
of  the  Pauline  corpus  are  subsequent  topics.  Finally,  after  discussing  the  other  NT 
literature,  Martin  gives  the  reader  an  opportunity  to  interact  with  three  texts  from 
1  Corinthians  (5:6-8;  6:12-20;  15:20-28)  and  concludes  that  reconciliation  is  the  central 
theme  of  the  entire  NT. 
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Ministry  in  the  Pauline  Letters,  Neotestamentica  10  (Pretoria:  Die  Nuwe-Testamentiese 
Werkgemeenskap  van  Suid-Afrika,  1976,  paper)  123  pp.  ISBN:  0-620-02896-3. 

Eight  papers  prepared  for  the  twelfth  meeting  of  the  New  Testament  Society  of  South 
Mnca  held  in  1976:  J.  H.  Roberts  on  the  contributions  of  Pauline  thought  to  a  theology 
of  ministry,  I.  J.  du  Plessis  on  the  rule  of  Christ  and  rule  within  the  church,  H.  A. 
Lombard  on  charism  and  church  office,  F.  S.  Malan  on  the  relationship  between  aposto- 
late  and  office  in  Paul’s  theology,  J.  L.  de  Villiers  on  indications  of  church  rule  or 
government  in  Pauline  paraenetic  material,  L.  Floor  on  church  order  in  the  Pastorals, 
G.  M.  M.  Pelser  on  women  and  ecclesiastical  ministries  in  Paul’s  letters,  and  C.  J.  Botha 
on  offices  in  early  church  history.  All  the  articles  are  abstracted  in  this  issue  of  NT  A . 

P*  T.  O  Brien,  Introductory  Thanksgivings  in  the  Letters  of  Paul,  Supplements  to 
Novum  Testamentum  49  (Leiden:  Brill,  1977,  76  gld.)  xii  and  309  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-05265-8. 

The  revision  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  F.  F.  Bruce  and  accepted  by  the 
University  of  Manchester  in  1971,  this  primarily  exegetical  study  attempts  to  determine 
the  place  of  the  introductory  thanksgivings  in  the  Pauline  letters  and  examines  the 
prayers  found  within  these  paragraphs.  The  investigation  is  carried  out  according  to  this 
outline:  thanksgiving  and  petitionary  prayer  conjoined  (Phil  1:3-11;  Phlm  4-6;  Col  1:3- 
14),  thanksgiving  prayers  alone  (1  Cor  1:4-9),  mixed  categories  of  introductory 
thanksgivings  (1  Thes  1:2-3:13;  2  Thes  1:3-12;  2:13-14;  Rom  1:8-15),  and  an  introduc¬ 
tory  beraka  (2  Cor  1:3-11).  O’Brien,  who  teaches  at  Moore  Theological  College  in 
Newtown  (Sydney),  Australia,  concludes  that  Paul’s  introductory  thanksgivings  have  a 
varied  function  (epistolary,  pastoral,  didactic,  paraenetic),  emphasize  the  term  “gospel” 
[see  §  19-638],  and  illustrate  the  importance  of  thanksgiving  and  petition. 

M.  Pesce,  Paolo  e  gli  arconti  a  Corinto.  Storia  della  ricerca  (1888-1975)  ed  esegesi  di 
I  Cor  2,6.8,  Testi  e  ricerche  di  Scienze  religiose  13  (Brescia:  Paideia,  1977,  paper  12,000 
L)  477  pp.  Indexed. 

The  first  part  of  the  volume  surveys  the  recent  history  of  the  exegesis  of  the  term 
archontes  in  1  Cor  2:6,  8  according  to  this  outline:  the  problem  of  the  identity  of  the 
archontes  in  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century,  the  creative  period  of  the  angelological 
interpretation  (1888-1910)  and  the  progressive  formation  of  a  consensus  (1910-1930),  the 
theological  utilization  of  the  angelological  interpretation  (1930-1950  and  beyond),  and 
the  reappraisal  of  the  exegetical  question  (1951-1975)  and  the  new  problematic  regarding 
1  Cor  1-2.  The  second  part,  which  is  the  author’s  own  exegetical  analysis  of  1  Cor  2:6,  8, 
discusses  the  context  of  the  passage,  the  semantic  value  of  archontes,  and  other  elements 
in  the  verses  and  their  significance  for  the  nonangelological  interpretation.  Pesce  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  archontes  in  1  Cor  2:6,  8  are  the  Jewish  authorities.  An  appendix  on 
1  Cor  2:8  and  anti-Semitism  and  a  postscript  on  two  recent  studies  on  archontes  con¬ 
clude  the  book. 

S.  Quinzio,  Un  commento  alia  Bibbia,  IV.  Sulle  Lettere  di  Paolo,  le  Lettere  Cattoliche  e 
VApocalisse  (Milan:  Adelphi  Edizioni,  1976,  paper  6,000  L)  xvi  and  283  pp. 

This  volume  presents  the  “theological  answers”  not  found  in  the  author’s  previous 
volumes  on  the  books  of  the  OT  and  on  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  Taking  key  texts  from  the 
Pauline  epistles,  the  Catholic  epistles,  and  Revelation  as  his  organizing  framework, 
Quinzio  makes  observations  on  the  documents  themselves  and  on  the  theological  sig¬ 
nificance  of  their  contenti 

W.  L.  Richards,  The  Classification  of  the  Greek  Manuscripts  of  the  Johannine  Epis¬ 
tles,  SBL  Dissertation  Series  35  (Missoula:  Scholars  Press,  1977,  paper  $6)  xiii  and  290 
pp.,  46  tables.  Bibliography.  LCN:  77-23469.  ISBN:  0-89130-140-2. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  E.  W.  Saunders  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  Northwestern  University  in  1974,  this  investigation  aims  to  classify  the  Greek 
manuscripts  of  the  Johannine  epistles  by  examining  at  least  three  manuscripts  of  all 
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known  groups.  After  chapters  on  materials  and  methods  and  on  the  selection  of  read¬ 
ings,  the  author  explores  quantitative  relationships  between  manuscripts  and  then 
applies  the  so-called  Claremont  Profile  Method.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  matter 
of  method  in  NT  textual  criticism  generally,  and  electronic  computers  have  been  used  in 
processing  the  data.  There  are  appendixes  on  units  of  variation  and  their  support,  the 
use  of  multiple  readings,  and  P74  percentage  agreements  with  manuscripts  chosen  for 
this  study.  Richards,  who  now  teaches  at  Andrews  University  in  Berrien  Springs,  MI, 
has  recently  presented  a  survey  of  scholarship  on  the  text  of  the  Catholic  epistles  in 
AndUnivSemStud  [§§  19-697;  20-579;  21-524]. 

R.  Riesner,  Handeln  aus  dem  Geist.  Zwolf  Thesen  zu  Romer  12,  Theologie  und  Dienst 
Flugblatt  3  (Giessen — Basel:  Brunnen,  1977,  paper  DM  2)  24  pp.  ISBN:  3-7655-0449-1. 

The  revision  of  a  lecture  delivered  at  a  conference  for  pastors  held  at  Wiesbaden  in 
1976,  this  booklet  argues  that  Christian  ethics  according  to  Rom  12  follows  the  gospel, 
presupposes  conversion,  aims  at  the  whole  person,  provokes  the  world,  reckons  with 
real  change,  is  not  thoughtless,  has  a  broad  horizon,  respects  differences,  is  realized  in 
community,  expects  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  sets  positive  goals,  and  considers  God, 
church,  and  world.  Riesner  is  also  the  author  of  Formen  gemeinsamen  Lebens  im  Neuen 
Testament  und  heute  (1977). 

D.  H.  Roper,  The  Law  That  Sets  You  Free !  Book  of  James,  Discovery  Books  (Waco, 
TX:  Word,  1977,  paper  $3.95)  123  pp.  LCN:  77-075455.  ISBN:  0-8499-2803-6. 

Perceiving  the  letter  of  James  as  a  unified  whole,  the  author  contends  that  it  provides 
a  completely  uncommon  view  of  both  how  to  respond  to  suffering,  oppression,  and 
affliction,  and  how  to  counsel  others  in  similar  situations.  In  the  form  of  a  verse-by-verse 
exposition  of  the  epistle,  the  book  addresses  itself  to  suffering  successfully  (1:1-4),  suffer¬ 
ing  unsuccessfully  (1:5-27),  the  triumph  of  mercy  (2:1-13),  true  faith  (2:14-26),  teachers 
in  local  assemblies  (3:1-18),  war  and  peace  (4:1-10),  playing  God  and  other  perils  (4:11- 
5:13),  and  praying  and  caring  (5:13-20).  Roper  is  currently  director  of  Discovery  Center 
and  associate  pastor  of  Peninsula  Bible  Church. 

J.  Ruef,  Paul’s  First  Letter  to  Corinth,  Westminster  Pelican  Commentaries  (Philadel¬ 
phia:  Westminster,  1978,  paper  $5.45;  London:  SCM,  1977)  xxviii  and  196  pp.  Indexed. 
LCN:  77-24086.  ISBN:  0-664-24183-2. 

A  reprint  of  a  commentary  based  on  the  RSV  text  that  was  first  published  in  1971 
[NTA  16,  p.  378].  Alterations  have  been  made  in  the  physical  format  of  the  book,  i.e. 
size,  quality  of  paper,  binding. 

J.  P.  Sampley  et  al.,  Ephesians,  Colossians,  2  Thessalonians,  The  Pastoral  Epistles, 
Proclamation  Commentaries:  The  New  Testament  Witnesses  for  Preaching  (Philadel¬ 
phia:  Fortress,  1978,  paper  $3.50)  125  pp.  Bibliographies.  LCN:  77-78652.  ISBN: 
0-8006-0589-6. 

Though  the  letters  discussed  in  this  book  bear  Paul’s  name,  the  authors  maintain  that 
they  were  written  by  other  persons  and  that  they  constitute  important  evidence  of  Paul’s 
influence  in  the  generation  that  followed  him.  The  volume  presents  chapters  on  the 
literary,  historical,  and  theological  dimensions  of  Ephesians  by  J.  P.  Sampley,  Colos¬ 
sians  by  J.  Burgess,  2  Thessalonians  by  G.  Krodel,  and  the  Pastorals  by  R.  H.  Fuller. 
There  is  a  brief  foreword  by  Krodel,  the  general  editor.  Other  volumes  in  the  series  were 
described  in  NTA  20,  pp.  234,  366;  21,  pp.  85,  337;  22,  p.  89. 

E.  A.  Schick,  Revelation — The  Last  Book  of  the  Bible  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1977, 
paper  $2.75)  80  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  76-62602.  ISBN:  08006-1253-1. 

Comparing  the  book  of  Revelation  to  a  nine-room  picture  gallery,  the  author  exam¬ 
ines  the  text  according  to  this  outline:  entrance  and  exit  (1:1-8;  22:6-21),  the  seven 
churches  and  the  one  church  (1:9-3:22),  thrones  and  worship  (4:1-5:14),  seven  seals 
(6: 1-8:1),  seven  trumpets  (8:2—11:19),  beasts  and  church  (12:1—14:20),  new  exodus 
(15:1-16:21),  the  great  city  Babylon  (17:1-19:10),  and  new  creation  (19:11-22:5).  Schick, 
who  is  dean  and  professor  of  NT  at  Wartburg  Theological  Seminary  in  Dubuque,  IA, 
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draws  attention  to  five  impressive  truths  encountered  in  the  study:  disclosure  through 
symbols,  historical  realism,  political  realism,  the  oneness  of  the  universe,  and  the  finality 
of  God’s  rule. 

A.  Schreiber,  Die  Gemeinde  in  Korinth.  Versuch  einer  gruppendynamischen  Be- 
trachtung  der  Entwicklung  der  Gemeinde  von  Korinth  auf  der  Basis  des  ersten  Korin- 
therbriefes,  Neutestamentliche  Abhandlungen,  Neue  Folge  12  (Mtinster:  Aschendorff, 
1977,  DM  54)  vi  and  190  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-402-03634-7. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  J.  Gnilka  and  presented  to 
the  Catholic  theological  faculty  at  the  University  of  Munster  in  1975,  this  analysis  of  the 
Corinthian  community  as  seen  in  1  Corinthians  relies  heavily  on  theories  of  group 
process  and  group  dynamics  used  in  the  social  sciences.  After  introductory  observations, 
the  author  deals  with  the  formation  of  the  Corinthian  community  into  a  group,  its 
functioning  as  a  group  (interaction,  group  feeling,  norms,  goals  and  roles,  direction  and 
leadership,  etc.),  Paul’s  departure  from  Corinth  and  the  activity  of  Apollos,  and  the 
exchange  of  letters  between  Paul  and  the  Corinthian  community.  Schreiber  is  especially 
concerned  with  the  methodological  implications  of  applying  social-science  techniques  to 
the  NT  and  with  the  light  they  can  shed  on  the  development  of  primitive  Christian 
communities. 

B.  H.  Throckmorton,  Jr.,  Adopted  in  Love.  Contemporary  Studies  in  Romans,  A 
Crossroad  Book  (New  York:  Seabury,  1978,  paper  $3.95)  x  and  110  pp.  LCN:  77-22143. 
ISBN:  0-8164-1230-8. 

Designed  to  offer  the  layperson  the  possibility  of  studying  Romans  on  a  precommen¬ 
tary  level  and  apart  from  the  commentary  method,  this  volume  attempts  to  articulate  in 
clear  but  adequate  language  some  of  the  major  ideas  with  which  Paul  was  concerned  in 
his  letter  to  the  church  at  Rome.  The  presentation  follows  the  order  of  the  epistle,  e.g. 
revealing  God’s  righteousness  (1:1-17),  righteousness  and  wrath  (1:18-2:29),  ransomed 
by  grace  (3:1-31).  Questions  for  further  thought  are  included.  The  book  is  a  rewritten 
form  of  the  author’s  Romans  for  the  Layman  (1961).  Throckmorton  is  professor  of  NT 
language  and  literature  at  Bangor  Theological  Seminary  in  Bangor,  ME. 

D.  Williams,  The  Apostle  Paul  and  Women  in  the  Church  (Van  Nuys,  CA:  BIM 
Publishing  Co.,  1977,  paper  $3.95)  157  pp.  LCN:  77-80331. 

Williams,  who  teaches  at  Fuller  Theological  Seminary  and  Claremont  Men’s  College 
in  California,  first  reviews  current  popular  literature  on  women,  especially  as  it  relates 
to  Paul.  Then,  taking  Paul’s  letters  one  by  one,  he  studies  each  passage  in  which  women 
are  mentioned  and  seeks  to  develop  a  picture  of  Paul’s  understanding  of  the  woman’s 
role  theologically,  historically,  and  practically.  The  final  section  relates  contemporary 
questions  to  Paul’s  letters  and  discovers  how  the  apostle  both  answers  these  questions 
and  raises  his  own.  The  author  concludes  that  Paul  is  consistent  throughout  his  letters  in 
bringing  women  into  full  equality  with  men  based  on  the  gospel. 
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Absolutheit  des  Christentums,  ed.  W.  Kasper,  Quaestiones  Disputatae  79  (Freiburg — 
Basel — Vienna:  Herder,  1977,  paper  DM  27.50)  156  pp.  ISBN:  3-451-02079-3. 

Six  papers  prepared  for  a  conference  of  German-speaking  Catholic  theologians  held  in 
Salzburg  in  January  1977.  Of  most  interest  for  the  NT  field  is  the  study  by  G.  Lohfink  on 
the  universalism  and  exclusivity  of  salvation  in  the  NT.  The  other  contributors  are  K. 
Lehmann,  E.  Zenger,  H.  Biirkle,  W.  Breuning,  and  H.  U.  von  Balthasar.  W.  Kasper 
has  provided  a  five-page  introduction. 

D.  Bridge  and  D.  Phypers,  The  water  that  divides.  The  baptism  debate  (Leicester, 
UK:  In  ter- Varsity,  1977,  paper  £1.60)  208  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
0-85110-395-2. 

The  first  part  of  this  book  explores  the  NT  evidence  on  baptism  and  interprets  it  from 
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both  paedobaptist  and  baptist  perspectives.  The  second  section  studies  the  controversy 
about  infant  baptism  from  Tertullian  to  the  present,  and  the  third  focuses  on  the 
implications  of  the  biblical  and  historical  material  for  current  church  practices  of  bap¬ 
tism.  Bridge  is  minister  of  Frinton  Free  Church  in  Essex,  and  Phypers  teaches  in  Derby 
and  is  training  for  the  auxiliary  pastoral  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England.  They  urge 
both  paedobaptists  and  baptists  to  give  ground  in  this  longstanding  debate. 

F.  F.  Bruce,  First-century  faith.  Christian  witness  in  the  New  Testament  (rev.  ed.; 
Leicester,  UK:  In  ter- Varsity,  1977,  paper  95p)  ix  and  107  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
0-85110-393-6. 

The  revised  edition  of  a  book  first  published  in  1959  under  the  title  The  Apostolic 
Defence  of  the  Gospel.  The  American  version  of  the  new  edition  bears  the  title  The 
Defense  of  the  Gospel  in  the  New  Testament  [NTA  22,  p.  223]. 

G.  L.  Carey,  God  incarnate  (Leicester,  UK:  In  ter- Varsity,  1977,  paper  60p)  64  pp. 
Bibliography.  ISBN:  0-851 10-23 1-X. 

Taking  its  point  of  departure  from  J.  Hick  (ed.),  The  Myth  of  God  Incarnate  (1977), 
this  booklet  aims  to  look  at  the  incarnation  in  general  and  to  place  some  modern 
questions  in  a  scriptural  context.  The  major  topics  are  the  humanity  of  Jesus  and 
universal  destiny,  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  accuracy  of  the  NT  evaluations  of  Jesus, 
the  relationship  between  Jesus’  work  and  person,  Jesus  as  the  unique  and  final  revela¬ 
tion  of  God,  and  preaching  the  gospel.  Carey,  who  is  the  author  of  I  Believe  in  Man 
(1977),  affirms  the  NT’s  declaration  that  Jesus  is  the  incarnate  Son  of  God. 

G.  L.  Carey,  /  Believe  in  Man,  I  Believe  Series  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1977,  paper 
$2.95)  190  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-13426.  ISBN:  0-8028-1711-4. 

The  aim  of  this  volume  is  to  explore  from  a  Christian  perspective  some  of  the  issues 
pertaining  to  human  beings,  their  relationships,  and  their  lives.  The  nine  chapters  deal 
with  humanity  as  nature’s  riddle,  humanity  as  God’s  creation,  humanity  as  God’s  prob¬ 
lem  child,  Jesus  as  the  paradigm  of  humanity,  Christian  existence,  the  person  in  com¬ 
munity,  male  and  female,  human  destiny,  and  openness  to  God.  Biblical  passages  are 
treated  along  with  historical  and  contemporary  material.  Carey  is  vicar  of  St.  Nicholas’ 
Parish  Church  in  Durham,  England.  M.  Green,  the  editor  of  the  series,  has  supplied  a 
brief  preface. 

R.  J.  Daly,  S.J.,  The  Origins  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice  (Philadelphia: 
Fortress,  1978,  paper  $5.50)  viii  and  152  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-78628.  ISBN: 
0-8006-1267-1. 

After  discussing  the  meaning  of  the  word  “sacrifice,”  the  general  theory  of  sacrifice, 
and  the  concept  of  spiritualization,  this  study  treats  the  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices  of 
atonement  in  the  OT  as  well  as  Israel’s  awareness  of  the  need  for  the  divine  acceptance 
of  sacrifice.  The  third  chapter  examines  the  role  played  by  the  Septuagint  in  supplying 
the  sacrificial  language  used  in  the  NT  and  explores  the  significance  of  the  covenant 
sacrifice,  the  Passover,  the  blood  of  circumcision,  the  Qumran  idea  of  the  community  as 
God’s  temple,  and  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  [see  §  21-882].  The  section  on  the  NT  evidence 
leads  Daly,  an  associate  professor  and  chairperson  of  the  department  of  theology  at 
Boston  College,  to  conclude  that  (1)  the  three  aspects  of  the  Pauline  theology  of 
sacrifice — the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  Christians  as  the  new  temple,  and  the  sacrifices  of 
Christians — provide  an  outline  for  a  true  theology  of  sacrifice  and  (2)  Christian  sacrificial 
activity  according  to  the  NT  is  primarily  ethical  and  practical.  The  final  chapter  traces 
the  development  of  the  Christian  idea  of  sacrifice  in  the  early  church. 

J.-M.  Faux,  S.J.,  La  Foi  du  Nouveau  Testament  (Brussels:  Institut  d’Etudes 
Theologiques  Editions,  1977,  paper  680  Bel.  fr.)  402  pp. 

The  author  uses  the  term  “the  faith  of  the  NT”  to  refer  to  what  the  NT  says  about 
faith,  what  the  NT  believes  by  way  of  content,  and  what  we  encounter  in  the  church. 
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The  first  part  investigates  the  use  of  the  verb  “believe”  and  the  noun  “faith”  in  Acts, 
Paul’s  letters,  other  Epistles,  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  Jn  and  1  Jn.  The  second  part 
concerns  the  mystery  of  faith,  the  obedience  of  faith,  and  the  faith  of  the  new  and  eternal 
covenant.  Faux  is  professor  at  the  Institut  d’Etudes  Theologiques  in  Brussels. 

P.  Gibert,  Les  premiers  chretiens  decouvrent  Pierre.  Comment  its  inventent  I’Eglise. 
Une  lecture  du  Nouveau  Testament.  La  vie,  V esprit,  le  texte,  Croire  aujourd’hui  (Paris: 
Desclee  de  Brouwer,  1976,  paper;  Montreal:  Bellarmin,  $3.95)  108  pp.  Bibliography. 
ISBN:  2-220-02048-7.  ISSN:  0337-1360. 

Gibert,  a  Jesuit  and  professor  of  Sacred  Scripture  at  the  regional  seminary  of  Mar¬ 
seilles,  focuses  on  the  key  texts  about  Peter  in  the  NT  according  to  this  outline:  from  a 
first  reading  of  Acts  to  Paul  (especially  Gal  1-2)  and  Revelation  (especially  chap.  11),  a 
second  reading  of  Acts  (chaps.  5,  12,  15),  and  at  the  end  of  an  evolution  (especially  the 
Fourth  Gospel).  The  volume  concludes  with  concrete  advice  for  effective  utilization  of 
the  material  discussed  in  the  book. 

W.  J.  Harrington,  O.P.,  Spirit  of  the  Living  God  (Wilmington,  DE:  Michael  Glazier, 
1977,  paper  $2.95)  xii  and  180  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  77-7726.  ISBN:  0-89453-073-9. 

Describing  the  NT  as  the  norm  of  genuine  Christian  growth  and  development,  the 
author  surveys  what  the  Scriptures  say  about  the  Holy  Spirit.  After  remarks  on  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  on  the  Spirit  in  the  OT,  there  are  discussions  of 
relevant  texts  from  Mt  and  Mk,  Lk-Acts,  the  Pauline  and  Catholic  epistles,  and  the 
Johannine  writings.  Chapters  on  life  in  the  Spirit,  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  of 
the  living  God  follow.  Harrington,  who  is  professor  of  Scripture  at  the  Milltown  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Philosophy  and  Theology  and  at  the  Dominican  House  of  Studies  in  Dublin,  has 
presented  some  of  his  views  on  the  Spirit  in  a  series  of  articles  published  in  DocLife 
[§  22-562]. 

T.  Horner,  Jonathan  Loved  David.  Homosexuality  in  Biblical  Times  (Philadelphia: 
Westminster,  1978,  paper  $5.95)  163  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-15628. 
ISBN:  0-664-24185-9. 

Intended  as  a  comprehensive  survey  of  what  the  Bible  says  about  homosexuality  and 
what  these  statements  mean,  this  book  deals  with  the  Middle  Eastern  background,  the 
relationships  between  David  and  Jonathan  and  between  Ruth  and  Naomi,  the  men  of 
Sodom  and  Gibeah,  the  “dogs”  or  homosexual  “holy  men,”  the  references  to  homosexu¬ 
ality  in  Lev  18:22  and  20:13,  Paul  and  1  Cor  6:9-10,  other  Pauline  references  and  Paul’s 
teaching  on  love,  and  Jesus  and  sexuality.  Horner,  who  teaches  at  the  College  of  Mount 
St.  Vincent  in  Riverdale  and  works  in  various  Episcopal  parishes  in  New  York,  is  also 
the  author  of  Sex  in  the  Bible  (1974). 

J.  N.  D.  Kelly,  Early  Christian  Doctrines  (rev.  ed.;  New  York— Hagerstown— San 
Francisco— London:  Harper  &  Row,  1978,  paper  $6.95)  xii  and  511  pp.  Bibliographies. 
Indexed.  LCN:  58-12933.  ISBN:  06-064334-X. 

First  published  in  1959,  this  book  sketches  the  development  of  the  principal  Christian 
doctrines  from  the  close  of  the  1st  century  to  the  middle  of  the  5th  century.  Under 
“prolegomena”  the  author  treats  the  historical  context  of  early  Christianity,  the  relation 
between  tradition  and  Scripture,  and  attitudes  toward  and  interpretations  of  Scripture. 
The  major  topics  discussed  are  the  Trinity,  Christology,  redemption,  ecclesiology,  fallen 
humanity  and  grace,  soteriplogy,  the  mystical  body,  sacraments,  hope,  and  Mary  and 
the  saints.  Kelly,  who  is  principal  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  has  rewritten  whole 
paragraphs  and  pages  for  this  edition  in  order  to  take  account  of  fresh  knowledge  and 
alterations  in  his  own  views. 

K.  Kertelge  (ed.),  Das  kirchliche  Amt  im  Neuen  Testament,  Wege  der  Forschung  439 
(Darmstadt:  Wissenschaftliche  Buchgesellschaft,  1977,  DM  89)  vii  and  574  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphies.  ISBN:  3-534-06683-9. 

The  first  part  consists  of  ten  previously  published  essays  (all  now  in  German)  on  the 
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general  issue  of  structure  and  office  in  primitive  Christianity  by  E.  Hatch  (1883),  A.  von 
Harnack  (1902/1924),  R.  Sohm  (1892/1923),  P.  Batiffol  (1910),  H.  Bruders  (1904), 
H.  Lietzmann  (1914),  J.  Gewiess  (1953),  E.  Kasemann  (I960),  E.  Schweizer  (1959),  and 
K.  H.  Schelkle  (1969).  The  second  part  presents  twelve  studies  on  particular  problems 
concerning  offices  in  the  NT:  H.  F.  von  Campenhausen  on  the  early  Christian  concept 
of  apostle  (1947),  B.  Rigaux  on  the  Twelve  in  history  and  kerygma  (1961),  H.  Greeven 
on  prophets,  teachers,  and  proistamenoi  in  Paul’s  writings  (1952-53),  H.  Schiirmann  on 
the  spiritual  gifts  of  grace  in  the  Pauline  communities  (1966/1970),  M.  Dibelius  on 
“bishops”  and  “deacons”  at  Philippi  (1937),  R.  Schnackenburg  on  the  bishop  and  the 
pastoral  office  in  Acts  20:28  (1949/1971),  W.  Nauck  on  the  understanding  of  office  in 
1  Pet  5:2-3  [§  2-615],  M.  Dibelius  on  the  position  of  bishop  in  the  Pastorals  (1931), 
H.  Schlier  on  the  order  of  the  church  according  to  the  Pastorals  (1948),  E.  Lohse  on 
ordination  in  Judaism  and  in  the  NT  (1951),  W.  Trilling  on  office  and  the  understanding 
of  office  in  Mt  (1970),  and  F.  Hahn  on  the  promise  to  Peter  in  Mt  16:18-19  (1970).  The 
editor  has  contributed  a  fifteen-page  introduction  and  a  ten-page  select  bibliography. 

O.  Knoch,  “Wirst  du  an  den  Toten  Wunder  wirken?”  Sterben,  Tod  und  ewiges  Leben 
im  Zeugnis  der  Bibel.  Ein  besinnliches  Lesebuch,  Schliissel  zur  Bibel  (Regensburg: 
Pustet,  1977,  paper  DM  19.80)  288  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-7917-0503-2. 
ISSN:  0341-6925. 

Seeking  to  bring  the  reader  into  dialogue  with  the  key  biblical  texts  on  death  and 
eternal  life,  the  author  first  discusses  these  OT  topics:  God  as  Creator  and  Lord  over  life 
and  death,  the  dark  mystery  of  death,  the  span  of  life  and  God’s  righteousness,  the 
all-surpassing  community  with  God,  and  the  growing  faith  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  The  second  part  explores  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  Jewish  people  in  Jesus’ 
time,  Jesus’  preaching  of  the  “God  of  the  living,”  his  saving  message  of  the  kingdom,  his 
sacrificial  death  as  the  Servant  of  God,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  Christian  life  as  life 
with  Christ,  the  process  of  transformation,  and  the  completed  life  in  total  communion 
with  God.  Knoch,  who  is  also  the  author  of  Der  Geist  Gottes  und  der  neue  Mensch 
(1975),  concludes  with  reflections  on  hope  as  a  characteristic  of  Christian  living. 

J.  Koenig,  Charismata:  God’s  Gifts  for  God’s  People,  Biblical  Perspectives  on  Current 
Issues  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1978,  paper  $4.95)  213  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-12700. 
ISBN:  0-664-24176-X. 

This  study  issues  from  a  conviction  that  traditional  Christians  have  much  to  gain  from 
a  closer  look  at  the  charismatic  experience  of  the  NT  church.  Its  seven  chapters  deal 
with  common  and  special  gifts  in  the  OT,  giftedness  in  the  NT  church,  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  the  nearness  of  the  giver,  renewal  and  service  through  charismata,  the  gift  of  the 
cross,  the  relation  of  the  gift  to  the  task  and  the  giver,  and  charismata  and  charismatics. 
Koenig,  an  associate  professor  of  NT  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York, 
concludes  that  “insofar  as  we  claim  any  intimacy  with  God  through  Christ,  and  insofar 
as  we  wish  to  understand  that  intimacy  in  Pauline,  Lucan,  or  Johannine  terms,  we  have 
no  choice  but  to  identify  ourselves  as  charismatics  and  proceed  on  our  Christian  pilgrim¬ 
age  with  that  intriguing  selfhood.” 

M.  and  R.  Kysar,  The  Asundered.  Biblical  Teachings  on  Divorce  and  Remarriage 
(Atlanta:  John  Knox,  1978,  $5.95)  112  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-79591. 
ISBN:  0-8042-1096-9. 

M.  Kysar  has  seven  years’  experience  as  an  ordained  minister  doing  pastoral  and 
marital  counseling  in  a  parish  setting,  and  R.  Kysar  is  professor  of  religion  at  Hamline 
University  in  St.  Paul,  MN,  and  the  author  of  John,  the  Maverick  Gospel  (1976).  The 
goal  of  their  book  is  twofold:  to  investigate  the  biblical  teachings  on  divorce  and  remar¬ 
riage  in  the  light  of  the  best  modern  scholarship,  and  to  apply  that  investigation  to  the 
ministry  of  the  church.  After  introductory  remarks  on  the  “asundered”  and  the  church, 
there  are  chapters  on  divorce  and  remarriage  in  the  OT  (“Moses’  permission”),  divorce 
and  remarriage  in  the  Gospels  (“but  I  say  to  you”),  divorce  and  remarriage  in  Paul’s 
writings  (“the  Lord’s  ruling”),  and  the  ministry  of  the  church  to  divorced  and  remarried 
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persons  (  the  asundered  reconciled”).  The  authors  are  especially  concerned  that  the 
asundered  of  our  society  be  reconciled  to  God,  the  church,  and  themselves. 

S.  Each  and  M.  Filipiak  (eds.),  Krolestwo  Boze  w  Pismie  Swietym,  Rozprawy  Wyd- 
ziatu  Teologiczno-Kanonicznego  41  (Lublin:  Catholic  University,  1976,  paper,  z\  90)  21 5 

pp. 

Of  the  sixteen  studies  on  the  kingdom  of  God  included  in  this  volume,  those  of 
greatest  interest  to  the  NT  field  are  by  J.  Kudasiewicz  on  introductory  formulas  in  the 
parables  of  the  kingdom,  R.  Rubinkiewicz  on  the  kingdom  of  God  and  Israel  in  the 
Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha,  H.  Langkammer  on  the  kingdom  in  Jesus’  preaching 
according  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  M.  Bednarz  on  the  conditions  for  reaching  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  according  to  Mt,  K.  Muszynski  on  parallels  between  Mt  16:16-18 
and  1QH  6:25-36,  J.  £ach  on  the  royal  enthronement  of  Jesus  as  Son  of  David  and  Paul’s 
speech  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia  (Acts  13:16-41),  J.  Szlaga  on  the  concept  of  divine  kingship 
in  Jn,  K.  Romaniuk  on  ecclesiological  and  soteriological  elements  in  Paul’s  letters,  and 
J.  Szlaga  on  the  vision  of  God’s  kingdom  in  Revelation.  The  other  contributors  are 

L.  Stachowiak,  J.  Synowiec,  E.  Zawiszewski  (two  articles),  J.  Homerski,  S.  Each,  and 

M.  Filipiak. 

G.  E.  Ladd,  The  Last  Things.  An  Eschatology  for  Laymen  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans, 
1978,  paper  $2.95)  119  pp.  LCN:  77-15547.  ISBN:  0-8028-1727-0. 

In  his  introductory  discussion  on  the  interpretation  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures  the 
author,  who  is  professor  of  NT  exegesis  and  theology  at  Fuller  Theological  Seminary  in 
Pasadena,  CA,  rejects  dispensationalism  (i.e.  there  are  two  peoples  of  God  for  whom 
God  has  two  different  programs  and  destinies)  and  argues  that  the  OT  must  be  inter¬ 
preted  through  the  new  revelation  given  in  the  person  and  mission  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
major  topics  treated  in  the  following  chapters  are  the  future  of  Israel,  the  intermediate 
state,  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  the  language  of  the  second  advent,  the  Antichrist  and 
the  great  tribulation,  the  resurrection  and  the  rapture,  judgment,  and  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

H.  Langkammer,  O.F.M.,  Poczqtki  chrystologii  Nowego  Testamentu  (Zarys),  Wydzial 
Teologiczny — skrypt  dla  studentow  (Lublin:  Catholic  University,  1977,  paper  A  60)  ii 
and  70  pp. 

This  investigation  of  the  foundations  of  Christology  first  explores  direct  Christology  in 
the  NT  with  reference  to  confessions  of  faith  in  Christ  expressed  in  creedal  formulas,  the 
Christological  titles  (Messiah  and  Son  of  David,  Son  of  God,  Son  of  Man,  Servant  of 
Yahweh,  Lord),  and  the  Christological  hymns  (e.g.  Jn  1:1-18;  Col  1:15-20;  1  Tim  3:16; 
Phil  2:6-11;  Eph  2:14-17;  Heb  1:1-4).  The  second  part  attempts  to  develop  an  indirect 
Christology  by  examining  passages  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  that  make  implicit  claims 
about  Jesus’  person  and  activity. 

F.  N.  Lee,  The  Central  Significance  of  Culture  (Nutley,  NJ:  Presbyterian  &  Reformed 
Publishing  Co.,  1976,  paper  $3.75)  xiv  and  150  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  75-34793. 

This  book  contains  lectures  given  in  1974  at  the  summer  institute  of  the  Christian 
Studies  Center  in  Memphis,  TN,  where  the  author  is  scholar  in  residence.  Concerned 
with  what  Scripture  says  about  culture,  he  investigates  the  roots  of  culture,  its  growth, 
blossoming,  fruits,  and  harvesting.  Lee  urges  Christians  to  mount  a  cultural  counterof¬ 
fensive  against  evolutionisms  and  communists. 

G.  Lohfink,  Der  Tod  ist  nicht  das  letzte  Wort.  Meditationen  (5th  ed.;  Freiburg — 
Basel — Vienna:  Herder,  1976,  paper  DM  7.80)  62  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3- 
451-17513-4. 

The  three  reflective  essays  in  this  booklet  are  concerned  with  present-day  analogues  to 
the  Easter  experiences  of  the  first  witnesses  to  the  risen  Lord,  the  theological  significance 
of  the  ascension  accounts  in  Lk  24:50-53  and  Acts  1:4-12,  and  what  happens  after  death. 
Lohfink  is  the  author  of  Die  Himmelfahrt  Jesu  (1971)  and  (with  G.  Greshake) 
N aherwartung — Auferstehung — Unsterblichkeit  (1975). 
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E.  Lussier,  S.S.S.,  The  Eucharist.  The  Bread  of  Life  (Staten  Island,  NY:  Alba  House, 
1977,  $5.95)  xxii  and  247  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  77-3035.  ISBN:  0-8189-0349-X. 

This  volume  completes  the  trilogy  begun  with  Getting  To  Know  The  Eucharist  (1974) 
and  Living  The  Eucharistic  Mystery  (1976).  Here  again  the  approach  to  the  Eucharist  is 
by  way  of  meditative  reflections  on  key  biblical  texts.  The  major  topics  are  the  sacra¬ 
ments,  hunger  and  bread,  water  and  thirst,  meals  in  the  OT  and  NT,  the  Eucharist  at 
Corinth  and  in  the  theologies  of  the  NT  writers  (Paul,  Luke,  Mark,  Matthew,  John),  the 
body  of  Jesus,  the  memorial,  the  two  tables,  Christ’s  sacrifice  and  ours,  communion,  our 
daily  bread,  the  new  covenant,  fraternal  communion,  the  everlasting  covenant,  liturgi¬ 
cal  worship  and  personal  prayer,  and  the  enduring  significance  of  the  Eucharist.  Eight 
historical  and  theological  notes  are  also  presented. 

A.  Manrique,  O.S.A.,  Teologi'a  hiblica  del  bautismo.  Formulacion  de  la  Iglesia 
primitiva,  Biblioteca  Escuela  Biblica  3  (Madrid:  Biblia  y  Fe,  1977,  paper)  272  pp. 
Bibliography.  ISBN:  84-400-2884-9. 

The  first  part  investigates  the  origin  of  baptism  with  reference  to  Judaism  in  Jesus’ 
time  [§  21-2  76],  John  the  Baptist,  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  and  Christian  baptism,  while  the 
second  part  explores  the  biblical  typology  of  Christian  baptism,  e.g.  creation,  flood, 
circumcision,  exodus,  Jordan,  living  water.  The  third  part  studies  the  baptismal  theol¬ 
ogy  of  the  primitive  church,  e.g.  faith,  union  with  Christ,  enlightenment,  liberation 
from  sin,  new  life,  divine  filiation.  The  final  section  concerns  the  mystagogy  of  baptism, 
e.g.  liturgy,  conditions  for  access,  content  of  baptismal  catechesis.  Two  appendixes  deal 
with  the  baptism  of  infants  and  baptism  on  behalf  of  the  dead. 

A.  Mayes  (ed.),  Church  Ministry,  Proceedings  of  the  Irish  Biblical  Association  2  (Dub¬ 
lin:  Dominican  Publications,  1977,  £3.30)  ii  and  138  pp.  Bibliography. 

This  volume  contains  five  articles  on  various  aspects  of  church  ministry:  E.  A.  Russell 
on  the  development  of  ministerial  orders  in  the  NT,  J.  Greehy  on  the  Qumran  mebaqqer 
and  the  Christian  episkopos,  D.  Carroll  on  church  offices  in  contemporary  Catholic 
literature,  R.  P.  C.  Hanson  on  office  in  the  postapostolic  church,  and  K.  Condon  on 
church  offices  by  the  time  of  the  Pastorals.  Also  included  is  M.  McNamara’s  44-page 
study  on  the  spoken  Aramaic  of  lst-century  Palestine. 

F.  Montagnini,  Messaggio  del  Regno  e  appello  morale  nel  Nuovo  Testamento  (Brescia: 
Morcelliana,  1976,  paper  3,500  L)  198  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

After  introductory  remarks  on  the  nonsystematic  character  of  biblical  moral  teaching 
and  on  the  particular  literary  forms  in  which  that  teaching  is  presented,  this  study 
explores  the  nature  of  the  person  addressed  by  the  message  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the 
content  of  that  message  (e.g.  judgment,  imminence,  moral  demand),  and  the  response  to 
it  (interest,  conversion,  penitence,  faith).  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  OT  roots  and 
historical  setting  of  the  kingdom  proclaimed  by  Jesus.  Montagnini,  who  is  professor  of 
NT  exegesis  at  the  Seminario  teologico  of  Brescia,  is  also  the  author  of  Romani  5,12-14 
alia  luce  del  dialogo  rabbinico  (1971). 

J.  Panagopoulos  (ed.),  Prophetic  Vocation  in  the  New  Testament  and  Today,  Supple¬ 
ments  to  Novum  Testamentum  45  (Leiden:  Brill,  1977,  56  gld.)  viii  and  248  pp.  In¬ 
dexed.  ISBN:  90-04-04923-1. 

The  eleven  papers  published  in  this  collection  were  prepared  for  a  consultation  held  in 
1975  at  the  Ecumenical  Institute  in  Bossey,  Switzerland:  J.  Panagopoulos  on  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  function  of  early  Christian  prophecy,  S.  Amsler  on  the  prophetic  function  of  the 
church  and  in  the  church,  E.  E.  Ellis  on  prophecy  in  the  NT  church  and  today,  J. 
Reiling  on  the  relation  of  prophecy  to  the  Spirit  and  the  church,  E.  Cothenet  on  the 
Christian  prophets  as  charismatic  exegetes  of  Scripture,  D.  Hill  on  Christian  prophets  as 
teachers  or  instructors  in  the  church,  G.  Dautzenberg  on  the  message  and  meaning  of 
early  Christian  prophecy  according  to  1  Cor  2:6-16;  12-14,  H.  Kraft  on  the  end  of  early 
Christian  prophecy,  A.  Bittlinger  on  the  NT  charismatic  worship-service  in  the  light  of 
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present-day  charismatic  renewal  of  the  church,  D.  Liihrmann  on  Jesus  and  his  prophets, 

and  H.-R.  Weber  on  prophecy  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  The  reports  of  three  work 
groups  conclude  the  volume. 

Petrus  undPapst.  Evangelium,  Einheit  der  Kirch e,  Papstdienst.  Beitrage  und  Notizen, 
ed.  A.  Brandenburg  and  H.  J.  Urban  (Munster:  Aschendorff,  1977,  DM  19  80)  vi  and 
333  pp.  ISBN:  3-402-09711-7. 

Eighteen  studies  on  various  aspects  of  the  Petrine  ministry  in  history  and  in  the 
church  today.  The  four  exegetical  articles  are  by  H.  Zimmermann  on  the  inner  structure 
of  the  church  and  the  Petrine  office  according  to  Mt  18  [§  21-383],  R.  Schnackenburg  on 
the  place  of  Peter  with  respect  to  the  other  apostles  [§  21-544],  G.  Schneider  on  Jesus’ 
command  to  Peter  to  strengthen  the  brethren  in  Lk  22:31-32  [§  21-426],  and  J.  Ernst  on 
Peter’s  denial  of  Jesus  in  Mk  14:54,  66-72  [§  21-401].  The  other  contributors  are 
K.  Schatz,  H.  Wagner,  W.  Beinert,  L.  Scheffczyk,  P.-W.  Scheele,  K.  H.  Neufeld, 

G.  Gassmann,  P.  Misner,  U.  Wickert,  H.  Echternach  [§  21-542],  A.  Brandenburg, 

H.  J.  Urban,  R.  Padberg,  and  J.  Madey.  Several  of  the  articles  appeared  in  Catholica  30 
(3-4,  ’76). 

A.  Salas,  O.S.A.,  Catecismo  Biblico  para  Adultos  (2nd  ed.;  Madrid:  Biblia  y  Fe,  1978) 
xv  and  545  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  84-400-3693-0. 

Salas,  the  author  of  La  infancia  de  Jesus  (Mt  1-2)  (1976)  and  editor  of  Biblia  y  Fe, 
presents  this  biblical  catechism  for  adults  in  five  major  sections:  the  revealed  message 
and  the  response  of  people  today,  the  Bible  and  the  great  existential  questions  of  human¬ 
ity,  the  liberating  process  in  the  existential  trajectory  of  humanity,  the  liberating  force  of 
the  gospel  message,  and  religious  values  and  sociopolitical  values  in  the  life  of  the 
believer.  At  each  point  he  explores  the  relevance  of  biblical  teaching  for  our  lives  today. 
There  is  a  preface  by  Cardinal  Tarancon.  The  first  edition  was  published  in  1977. 

H.  Schlier,  Er  ist  dein  Licht.  Besinnungen  (Freiburg — Basel — Vienna:  Herder,  1977, 
paper  DM  8.80)  69  pp.  ISBN:  3-451-17 969-5 . 

In  this  booklet  Schlier  reflects  on  four  biblical  texts  that  illustrate  God’s  promise  to  be 
the  realization  of  our  hopes  and  desires:  Isa  21:11-12  (“watchman,  how  late  in  the 
night?”),  Isa  60:1-3  (“rouse  yourself,  become  light!”),  Lk  18:1-8  (“when  the  Son  of  Man 
comes,  will  he  still  find  faith  on  earth?”),  and  Rev  3:20  (“summons  of  the  word”). 
Another  collection  of  the  author’s  biblical  meditations  on  Advent  passages  was  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  title  Der  Herr  ist  nahe  (1974). 

N.  Scholl,  Gott  begegnet  ini  Aufbruch.  Ein  Grundmotiv  biblischer  Gotteserfahrung 
(Diisseldorf:  Patmos,  1977,  paper  DM  15.80)  143  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3- 
491-774-18-7. 

Using  material  from  the  OT  and  NT,  the  author  shows  how  God  appears  in  the  Bible 
as  one  bringing  about  change  and  newness.  The  five  chapters  are  concerned  with  God’s 
relationships  with  us — God  before  us,  with  us,  in  us,  as  future,  and  as  all  in  all.  An 
appendix  provides  German  translations  of  Gen  12:1-8;  Exod  3:1-20;  20:1-11;  Gen 
32:22-32;  1  Kgs  19:1-15;  Jer  15:10-21;  Isa  20:7-18;  and  Mt  5:3-12  and  Lk  6:20b-23. 
Scholl,  who  teaches  at  the  Padagogische  Hochschule  in  Heidelberg,  is  also  the  author  of 
Tod  und  Leben  (1974). 

H.  Schurmann,  Orientierungen  am  Neuen  Testament.  Exegetische  Gesprachsbeitrage, 
Kommentare  und  Beitrage  zum  Alten  und  Neuen  Testament  (Diisseldorf:  Patmos,  1978, 
paper  DM  48)  156  pp.  ISBN:  3-491-77170-6. 

The  five  previously  published  studies  in  this  volume  explore  Paul’s  proclamation  of 
freedom  as  the  center  of  the  gospel  [§  16-251],  the  new-covenant  foundation  of  church 
order  and  law  [§  18-283],  the  church  of  the  new  covenant  as  the  source  of  ethical 
knowledge  according  to  Paul  [§  17-208],  the  exemplary  character  of  Paul’s  paraenetic 
values  and  moral  injunctions  [§  20-169],  and  the  spiritual  uniqueness  of  the  teaching 
ministry  and  its  relation  to  other  spiritual  ministries  in  NT  times  (1977).  Other  collec- 
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tions  of  the  author’s  articles  in  the  same  series  are  entitled  Traditionsgeschichtliche 
Untersuchungen  zu  den  synoptischen  Evangelien  (1968)  and  Ursprung  und  Gestalt 
(1970). 

R.  Spitz,  O.P.,  La  revelation  progressive  de  VE sprit-Saint,.  Spiritualite:  Doctrine — 
Experiences  (Paris:  Editions  du  Cedre,  1976,  paper  30  F)  210  pp. 

An  earlier  sketch  of  this  work  appeared  in  1968  under  the  title  Et  VEsprit  vint  en  eux. 
After  introductory  remarks  on  God  and  humanity  in  Semitic  thought  and  a  section  on 
the  Spirit  in  the  OT,  the  author  discusses  the  progressive  revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  Acts,  Paul’s  letters,  and  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  1  John.  The 
third  part  synthesizes  the  biblical  material  under  three  headings:  the  mystery  of  the 
Spirit,  the  mystery  of  our  divine  filiation,  and  the  combat  of  the  Spirit.  The  general 
conclusion  explores  the  role  of  the  Spirit  in  Christian  life  today. 

E.  and  F.  Stagg,  Woman  in  the  World  of  Jesus  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1978, 
paper  $7.95)  292  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-28974.  ISBN:  0-664-24195-6. 

Written  by  a  husband  and  wife  team,  this  book  is  concerned  with  the  perception  of 
women  in  the  world  Jesus  entered  and  in  the  world  he  came  to  create.  After  describing 
attitudes  toward  women  in  the  Jewish,  Greek,  and  Roman  cultures  respectively,  the 
volume  treats  Jesus’  manner  of  relating  to  women,  his  teachings  bearing  on  women,  and 
the  Gospel  accounts  of  the  empty  tomb  and  the  resurrection  appearances  to  women.  The 
third  part  traces  the  position  of  women  in  the  church  via  the  Pauline  letters,  the  “domes¬ 
tic  code,”  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  Acts,  and  the  Johannine  writings.  The  authors 
observe  that  Jesus  broke  through  many  barriers  in  relating  to  women  as  persons,  but 
that  women  suffered  disproportionately  as  order  and  structures  developed  in  the  church. 

L.  and  A.  Swidler  (eds.),  Women  Priests.  A  Catholic  Commentary  on  the  Vatican 
Declaration  (New  York — Ramsey — Toronto:  Paulist,  1977,  paper  $9.95)  xi  and  352  pp. 
LCN:  77-83572.  ISBN:  0-8091-2062-3. 

This  volume  is  a  collaborative  commentary  by  Catholic  scholars  on  the  Vatican 
“Declaration  on  the  Admission  of  Women  to  the  Ministerial  Priesthood.”  It  consists  of 
four  preliminary  essays,  the  English  text  of  the  declaration,  and  forty-six  responses.  The 
articles  dealing  with  NT  material  are  by  E.  Schiissler-Fiorenza  on  the  Twelve  and  on 
the  apostleship  of  women  in  early  Christianity,  T.  P.  Rausch  on  ordination  and  the 
ministry  willed  by  Jesus,  J.  M.  Ford  on  women  leaders  in  the  NT  and  on  the  permanent 
value  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles,  B.  Brooten  on  Junia  the  female  apostle  in  Rom  16:7, 

M.  I.  Boucher  on  women  and  the  apostolic  community,  P.  Perkins  on  the  apparent 
limitation  on  who  may  minister  in  Acts  2:14,  A.  Y.  Collins  on  the  ministry  of  women  in 
the  apostolic  generation,  L.  Swidler  on  goddess  worship  and  women  priests,  M.  A. 
Getty  on  God’s  fellow  worker  and  apostleship,  M.  R.  D’Angelo  on  women  and  the 
earliest  church,  J.  Casey  on  the  “transitory  character”  of  Pauline  statements  about 
women,  R.  J.  Karris  on  women  in  the  Pauline  assembly,  T.  L.  Thompson  on  the  divine 
plan  of  creation  according  to  1  Cor  11:7  and  Gen  2:18-24,  and  J.  L.  McKenzie  on  Paul’s 
attitude  toward  women.  Two  appendixes  are  included. 

L.  van  Hartingsveld,  Het  Huwelijk  in  het  Nieuwe  Testament  (’S-Gravenhage: 
Boekencentrum,  1977,  paper  19.90  gld.)  176  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-239-0453-2. 

The  author  of  Die  Eschatologie  des  J ohannesevangeliums  (1962)  presents  his  biblical- 
theological  study  of  marriage  according  to  this  outline:  bride  and  bridegroom,  man  and 
woman,  fornication  and  adultery,  divorce  and  remarriage,  marriage  and  eschatology, 
and  marriage  in  the  NT.  At  each  point  the  relevant  NT  texts  are  discussed  in  detail.  The 
book  is  intended  as  the  counterpart  of  B.  Maarsingh’s  Het  Huwelijk  in  het  Oude 
Testament  (1963). 

D.  Williams,  About  people.  What  the  Bible  says  (Leicester,  UK:  Inter-Varsity,  1977, 
paper  £1.30)  151  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  0-85110-399-5. 

Writing  “to  tell  you  what  the  Bible  has  to  say  about  human  nature,”  the  author 
discusses  the  creation,  the  fall,  the  image  of  God,  male  and  female,  persons  in  society, 
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body  and  soul,  mind  and  heart,  flesh  and  spirit,  and  the  new  creation.  Study  questions 
and  biblical  references  appear  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  Williams  is  an  Anglican 
clergyman  and  editor  of  the  Christian  fortnightly  Third  Way. 


THE  WORLD  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

A.  N.  Athanassakis  (ed.),  The  Orphic  Hymns.  Text,  Translation  and  Notes,  SBL 
Texts  and  Translations  12,  Graeco- Roman  Religion  Series  4  (Missoula:  Scholars  Press, 
1977,  paper  $6)  xiv  and  146  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  76-54179.  ISBN:  0-89130-119-4. 

In  the  introduction  the  editor  suggests  that  Orphic  Hymns  was  composed  in  the 
second  part  of  the  3rd  century  A.D.,  perhaps  in  Pergamum,  for  use  by  a  religious 
association  ( thiasos ).  The  body  of  the  book  consists  of  the  Greek  text  of  Orphic  Hymns 
according  to  W.  Quandt’s  edition  (1955)  and  a  new  English  translation  on  facing  pages. 
Thirty-four  pages  of  notes  are  included. 

J.  M.  Baumgarten,  Studies  in  Qumran  Law,  Studies  in  Judaism  in  Late  Antiquity  24 
(Leiden:  Brill,  1977,  64  gld.)  xiii  and  209  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-05394-8. 

The  fourteen  papers  in  this  collection  were  written  over  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
After  essays  on  C.  Rabin’s  Qumran  Studies  (1957)  and  the  unwritten  law  in  the  prerab- 
binic  period  [§  17-1162],  there  are  articles  on  sacrifice  and  worship  among  the  Jewish 
sectarians  of  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls  (1953),  the  Essenes  and  the  Temple,  the  exclusion  of 
netinim  and  proselytes  in  4QFlorilegium  [§  17-1146],  and  Essene  avoidance  of  oil  and 
the  laws  of  purity  [§  12-1074].  The  four  items  on  the  calendar  deal  with  the  calendar  of 
Jubilees  and  the  Bible  (1962),  the  counting  of  the  Sabbath  in  ancient  sources  (1966),  the 
beginning  of  the  day  in  the  calendar  of  Jubilees  (1958),  and  the  law  of  hadas  and  the 
Pentecontad  calendar  in  4QHalakah°  5  [§  21-579].  The  final  section  presents  studies  on 
the  duodecimal  courts  of  Qumran,  Revelation,  and  the  Sanhedrin  [§  20-972],  the  term 
tlh  in  Temple  Scroll  [§  17-725],  the  testimony  of  women  in  iQSa  [§  2-649],  and  the  Ben 
Sira  scroll  from  Masada  (1968). 

C.  Bennett,  God  as  Form.  Essays  in  Greek  Theology  with  special  reference  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  the  contemporary  theological  predicament  (Albany:  State  University  of  New 
York  Press,  1976,  $20)  xiv  and  344  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  75-43851.  ISBN:  0-87395-325-8. 

“God  is  form,  not  supreme  being”  is  the  general  thesis  of  the  eight  essays  on  the 
theology  of  anthropomorphic  Greek  polytheism  presented  here.  The  studies,  which 
attempt  to  make  a  right  understanding  of  the  Greek  sense  of  divinity  central  to  the  right 
understanding  of  our  own  time,  deal  with  the  shape  of  divinity,  the  nature  of  the  dream 
image  (with  reference  to  the  theories  of  S.  Freud  and  S.  Langer),  Sappho’s  Hymn  to 
Aphrodite,  Pindar’s  First  Olympian,  Xenophanes  and  the  Greek  theological  revolution, 
Thucydides  and  Plato  on  eternity  as  form,  incarnation  and  resurrection  in  Pindar’s 
Nemean  10:49-90,  and  the  Greek  as  Christian  with  regard  to  incarnation  and  resurrec¬ 
tion.  An  appendix  on  the  6th-century  Athenian  image  of  the  lioness  about  to  devour  a 
bull  is  included. 

E.  Bickerman  and  M.  Smith,  The  Ancient  History  of  Western  Civilization  (New 
York — Hagerstown — San  Francisco — London:  Harper  &  Row,  1976,  paper  $8.50)  xii 
and  274  pp.,  94  figs.,  8  maps.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  LCN:  75-31639.  ISBN: 

0-06-040668-2. 

Portions  of  this  history  of  the  ancient  Near  East  and  classical  antiquity  appeared  in 
The  Columbia  History  of  the  World,  ed.  J.  A.  Garraty  and  P.  Gay  For  this  separate 
publication  the  authors  have  added  prefatory  chapters  on  the  study  of  history  in  general 
and  of  ancient  history  in  particular,  revised  extensively  the  previously  published  mate¬ 
rial,  and  appended  concluding  chapters  on  the  general  characteristics  of  ancient  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  on  the  chief  cultural  developments  that  occurred  in  antiquity.  Of  interest  to  NT 
specialists  are  the  chapters  by  Smith  (which  incorporate  Bickerman  s  notes  and  revi¬ 
sions)  on  the  Hellenistic  world,  the  Roman  republic,  the  Augustan  empire  and  late 
Roman  society  and  culture.  Bickerman  is  professor  emeritus  at  Columbia  University 
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and  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York,  and  Smith  is  professor  of  ancient 
history  at  Columbia  University. 

K.  Bommes,  Weizen  Gottes.  Untersuchungen  zur  Theologie  des  Martyriums  bei  Ig¬ 
natius  von  Antiochien,  Theophaneia  27  (Cologne — Bonn:  Hanstein,  1976,  DM  80)  284 
pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-7756-1227-0. 

The  title  of  this  study  alludes  to  Ignatius’  reference  to  himself  in  Romans  4:1  as 
God’s  wheat  being  ground  by  the  teeth  of  wild  beasts.  Accepted  as  a  doctoral  disserta¬ 
tion  by  the  Catholic  theological  faculty  at  Regensburg  in  1974,  this  book  explores  the 
many  statements  in  which  Ignatius  marks  himself  as  irrevocably  destined  for  martyr¬ 
dom  and  as  someone  understandable  only  in  this  light.  After  introductory  remarks  on 
Ignatian  research  and  observations  on  Ignatius’  concept  and  vocabulary  of  martyrdom, 
the  author  investigates  the  theme  of  martyrdom  under  four  major  headings:  Christ  and 
the  martyrs,  God  and  the  martyrs,  the  Spirit  and  the  martyrs,  and  the  martyrs  and  the 
church.  Bommes  perceives  in  Ignatius’  descriptions  of  his  own  impending  martyrdom 
his  basic  teachings  about  being  a  Christian. 

U.  Breitenstein,  Beobachtungen  zu  Sprache,  Stil  und  Gedankengut  des  Vierten  Mak- 
kabaerbuchs  (2nd  ed.;  Basel — Stuttgart:  Schwabe  &  Co.,  1978,  paper  DM  32)  212  pp. 
Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-7965-0658-5. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  B.  Wyss  and  presented  to 
the  philosophical-historical  faculty  of  the  University  of  Basel  in  1974,  this  study  of 
4  Maccabees  is  concerned  with  vocabulary  (relation  to  biblical  writings,  non  biblical  vo¬ 
cabulary),  syntax  (verbs,  prepositions,  particles),  rhetoric  (direct  discourse,  rhetorical 
devices  outside  the  speeches),  and  philosophy  (the  affects,  the  philosophical  insertions, 
the  connection  between  the  philosophical  material  and  the  martyrdom  narratives,  philo¬ 
sophical  borrowings,  the  “pious”  reason).  Breitenstein  concludes  that  the  book  was 
composed  in  the  first  third  of  the  2nd  century  A.D.  by  someone  affecting  the  so-called 
Asiatic  style  of  Greek.  There  are  appendixes  on  variation  in  vocabulary  and  on  the 
translation  (and  text)  published  by  A.  Deissmann  in  1900. 

F.  E.  Brenk,  S.J.,  In  Mist  Apparelled.  Religious  Themes  in  Plutarch's  Moralia  and 
Lives,  Supplement  Mnemosyne  48  (Leiden:  Brill,  1977,  paper  64  gld.)  xiv  and  306  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-05241-0. 

Based  on  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  F.  H.  Sandbach  and  accepted  by  the 
University  of  Cambridge  in  1972,  this  work  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  growth  and 
nature  of  Plutarch’s  religious  thought  in  the  hope  that  it  may  give  us  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  After  assessing  the  importance  of  De  superstitione, 
the  author  considers  Plutarch’s  attitudes  toward  dreams,  myths,  afterlife  punishments, 
the  cult  of  images,  eclipses,  and  the  daimones  and  human  sacrifice.  Then  there  are 
discussions  of  mysticism  and  the  young  Plutarch,  the  theories  of  Cleombrotos  and 
Lamprias  about  the  daimones,  and  daimon  and  tyche  in  Plutarch’s  writings.  Finally, 
Brenk,  who  now  teaches  at  Marquette  University  in  Milwaukee,  turns  to  Lives  for 
Plutarch’s  views  on  omens  and  portents,  dreams,  the  Delphic  oracle,  and  divine  retribu¬ 
tion. 

A.  del  Castillo,  La  emancipacion  de  la  mujer  romana  en  el  siglo  I  d.C.,  Coleccion 
monografica  Universidad  de  Granada  42  (Granada:  Publicaciones  de  la  Universidad  de 
Granada,  1976,  paper  375  ptas.)  xii  and  303  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  84-600- 
6931-1. 

Concerned  with  the  emancipation  of  Roman  women  in  the  1st  century  A.D.,  this 
study  first  investigates  the  marriage  legislation  implemented  under  the  emperor  Augus¬ 
tus  and  its  impact  on  the  status  of  women.  The  other  major  sections  deal  with  the  place 
of  women  in  Roman  society  (social  life,  customs),  economic  life  (e.g.  obstacles  to  partici¬ 
pation,  dowry,  property),  and  politics  (Julio-Claudian  empresses,  other  women,  the 
conspiracies  of  the  1st  century).  Del  Castillo  concludes  that  the  end  of  the  Republican 
period  saw  a  movement  toward  greater  freedom  and  greater  participation  by  women  in 
Roman  society. 
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A.  DE  Santos  Otero,  Die  hands chriftliche  Uberlieferung  der  altslavischen  Apokryphen 
I,  Patristische  Texte  und  Studien  20  (Berlin — New  York:  de  Gruyter,  1978,  DM  108)  xl 
and  227  pp.,  2  plates.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-11-007028-6. 

This  volume  catalogues  Old  Slavonic  manuscripts  containing  apocryphal  acts  of  the 
apostles  (Paul  and  Theda,  Peter,  Peter  and  Paul,  Peter  and  Andrew,  Andrew,  Thomas, 
John,  Philip,  Barnabas),  passion  narratives  (of  Matthew  and  Ananias),  letters  (of  Paul  to 
the  Laodiceans,  of  Abgar,  on  the  Lord’s  Day),  and  apocalypses  (of  Paul,  Mary,  John, 
Peter).  After  bibliographic  information  on  the  Greek  tradition  of  each  work,  there  is  a 
brief  description  of  the  Slavonic  version  (with  bibliography)  and  a  list  of  Slavonic 
manuscripts.  De  Santos  Otero,  who  is  a  junior  staff  member  at  the  Bonn  branch  of  the 
Commission  on  Patristic  Studies  of  the  West  German  Academy  of  Sciences,  has  supplied 
a  42-page  introduction.  Similar  volumes  on  the  apocryphal  Gospels  and  the  OT  Apoc¬ 
rypha  in  Slavonic  are  planned. 

F.  Dexinger,  Henochs  Z ehnwochenapokalypse  und  ojfene  Probleme  der  Apokalyptik- 
forschung,  Studia  Post-Biblica  29  (Leiden:  Brill,  1977,  76  gld.)  xix  and  203  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-0S428-6. 

The  first  part  of  this  volume  discusses  various  problems  encountered  in  recent  re¬ 
search  on  apocalyptism:  definition,  sources,  origin,  motifs,  formal  structures,  and  meth¬ 
odology.  The  second  part,  which  is  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  Apocalypse  of  Weeks  in 
1  Enoch  91-93,  concerns  the  structure  of  1  Enoch  as  a  whole,  the  literary  history  of 
chaps.  91-93,  the  relationship  between  the  Ethiopic  text  and  the  Qumran  Aramaic 
material  recently  published  by  J.  T.  Milik,  the  exegesis  of  the  passage,  its  terminology, 
and  its  relevance  for  research  on  apocalyptism.  Dexinger,  who  carried  out  his  study 
under  the  direction  of  K.  Schubert  and  W.  Kornfeld  at  the  University  of  Vienna, 
concludes  that  the  passage  came  from  Hasidean  circles  (see  1  Macc  2:42)  and  is  the  first 
real  apocalypse. 

H.  Z.  Dimitrovsky  (ed.),  Exploring  the  Talmud.  Volume  1:  Education  (New  York: 
Ktav,  1976,  $25)  xxvii  and  377  pp.  LCN:  76-7449. 

This  anthology  consists  of  twenty-seven  previously  published  articles  on  various  as¬ 
pects  of  Jewish  education:  the  program  and  goals  (six  items),  the  rabbi  (eight),  teacher 
and  student  (three),  the  teaching  process  (four),  and  schools  and -academies  (six).  Among 
the  articles  of  interest  for  NT  studies  are  those  by  J.  Goldin  on  Torah  education  in 
tannaitic  and  amoraic  times  and  on  a  philosophical  session  in  a  tannaitic  academy, 
N.  L.  Gerber  on  the  wise  man  in  rabbinic  Judaism  and  Stoic  philosophy,  K.  Kohler  on 
“Abba,  father”  as  a  title  for  a  spiritual  leader  and  saint,  H.  Shanks  and  S.  Zeitlin  on  the 
title  “rabbi”  in  the  Gospels,  L.  Finkelstein  on  the  transmission  of  the  early  rabbinic 
traditions,  and  A.  Biichler  on  learning  and  teaching  in  the  open  air  in  Palestine.  The 
editor  has  supplied  a  fifteen-page  introduction. 

W.  Dommershausen,  Die  Umwelt  Jesu.  Politik  und  Kultur  in  neutestamentlicher 
Zeit,  Theologisches  Seminar  (Freiburg — Basel — Vienna:  Herder,  1977,  paper  DM 
15.50)  136  pp.  Bibliographies.  ISBN:  3-451-17968-7. 

Developed  from  a  series  of  lectures  given  at  the  theological  faculty  in  Trier,  this 
volume  first  sketches  the  political  history  of  the  Jews  from  the  Persian  period  to  the 
revolt  of  A.D.  70  and  its  aftermath.  The  second  half  is  devoted  to  cultural  history  and 
discusses  the  economy  inside  and  outside  of  Palestine,  social  relations  in  Judaism 
(classes,  marriage  and  family),  the  social  situation  in  the  Roman  empire  (family,  slav¬ 
ery),  the  Temple  and  the  synagogue,  and  popular  religions  and  their  cults.  The  book  is 
intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  world  of  the  NT  for  theology  students,  religion 
teachers,  pastors,  and  other  readers  of  the  Bible. 

H.  L.  Ellison,  From  Babylon  to  B  ethlehem.  The  Jewish  People  from  the  Exile  to  the 
Messiah  (Exeter,  UK:  Paternoster,  1976,  paper  £2)  viii  and  136  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  0-85364-190-0. 

This  study  seeks  to  make  more  comprehensible  the  postexilic  books  of  the  Bible  and  to 
discover  the  main  reasons  why  Palestinian  Judaism  (or  at  least  its  leaders)  rejected  Jesus 
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and  why  it  went  down  to  ruin  less  than  forty  years  later.  Among  the  topics  covered  in  the 
eighteen  chapters  are  the  spiritual  effects  of  the  Babylonian  exile,  Judea  in  the  late 
Persian  period,  the  coming  of  Hellenism  to  Jerusalem,  the  long  shadow  of  Rome,  and 
Herod  the  Great.  Most  of  the  material  in  the  book  appeared  previously  in  The  Hebrew 
Christian,  the  quarterly  journal  of  the  International  Hebrew  Christian  Alliance. 

The  Facsimile  Edition  of  the  Nag  Hammadi  Codices.  Codex  /  (Leiden:  Brill,  1977,  280 
gld.)  xxxi  pp.  and  144  plates.  ISBN:  90-04-05435-9. 

This  volume  presents  black-and-white  photographs  of  Nag  Hammadi  Codex  I,  which 
contains  Prayer  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  Apocryphon  of  James,  Gospel  of  Truth,  Treatise  on 
the  Resurrection,  and  Tripartite  Tractate.  Photographs  of  the  outside  and  inside  of  the 
cover  as  well  as  of  115  previously  unidentified  fragments  are  also  included.  In  the 
preface  (in  Arabic  and  English  on  facing  pages)  J.  M.  Robinson  describes  the  discovery 
of  the  codex  in  1945  and  its  subsequent  history  [see  §  21-625]  and  provides  codicological 
information.  S.  Emmel  has  aided  in  the  codicology,  the  placement  of  fragments,  and  the 
editing  of  the  photographs.  F.  Wisse  has  seen  the  volume  through  the  press  in  Stuttgart. 

The  Facsimile  Edition  of  the  Nag  Hammadi  Codices.  Codices  IX  and  X  (Leiden:  Brill, 
1977,  280  gld.)  xxvii  pp.  and  144  plates.  ISBN:  90-04-05637-8. 

The  previous  volumes  in  the  series  of  facsimiles  of  the  Nag  Hammadi  documents  were 
described  in  NTA  17,  pp.  126,  423;  18,  p.  399;  19,  p.  123;  20,  p.  379;  21,  pp.  104-105, 
216,  351.  This  volume  provides  black-and-white  photographs  of  codices  IX  and  X, 
which  contain  Melchizedek,  Thought  of  Norea,  Testimony  of  Truth,  and  Marsanes.  In 
the  preface  J.  M.  Robinson  observes  that  Codex  X  is  one  of  the  most  fragmentary  of  the 
documents  and  presents  the  most  difficulty  both  in  reconstructing  pagination  and  in 
placing  fragments.  B.  A.  Pearson,  C.  W.  Hedrick,  and  S.  Emmel  have  placed  fragments 
and  carried  out  the  reconstruction  of  the  codices.  F.  Wisse  has  seen  the  volume  through 
the  press.  An  English  translation  of  the  documents  recently  appeared  under  the  title  The 
Nag  Hammadi  Library,  ed.  J.  M.  Robinson  [NTA  22,  p.  237]. 

J.  Ferguson,  An  Illustrated  Encyclopedia  of  Mysticism  and  the  Mystery  Religions,  A 
Continuum  Book  (New  York:  Seabury,  1977,  $14.95;  London:  Thames  and  Hudson, 
1976)  228  pp.  Illustrated.  Bibliography.  LCN:  76-55812. 

The  author  of  The  Religions  of  the  Roman  Empire  (1970)  set  out  to  compile  a  dictio¬ 
nary  of  mysticism  and  mystery  religions  in  the  ancient  world  but  soon  concluded  that  the 
work  should  include  material  up  to  the  present  day.  There  are  over  a  thousand  articles, 
and  more  than  125  illustrations  accompany  the  text.  Among  the  topics  discussed  are 
apocalyptic,  Cybele,  Eleusis,  gnosticism,  Jesus,  Mandaeans,  Stoicism,  Valentinus,  and 
Zoroastrianism. 

H.  A.  Fischel  (ed.),  Essays  in  Greco-Roman  and  Related  Talmudic  Literature ,  Library 
of  Biblical  Studies  (New  York:  Ktav,  1977)  lxxvi  and  533  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN: 
76-23256.  ISBN:  0-87068-260-1. 

Twenty-seven  previously  published  articles  (in  various  languages)  on  the  encounter 
between  Greco-Roman  civilization  and  early  rabbinic  Judaism:  J.  Bergmann  on  Stoic 
philosophy  and  Jewish  piety  (1912),  A.  Kaminka  on  the  relations  between  rabbinic 
Judaism  and  Stoic  philosophy  (1926),  M.  Hadas  on  rabbinic  parallels  to  Scriptores 
Historiae  Augustae  (1929),  A.  Marmorstein  on  diatribe  and  haggadah  (1929),  L.  Baeck 
on  the  system  of  Proclus  in  Sefer  Yetsirah  (1934),  A.  Kaminka  on  Hillel’s  life  and  work 
(1939),  I.  Sonne  on  the  schools  of  Shammai  and  Hillel  seen  from  within  (1945), 

L.  Wallach  on  a  Palestinian  polemic  against  idolatry  (1946),  E.  J.  Bickerman  on  the 
chain  of  Pharisaic  tradition  (1952),  B.  Cohen  on  letter  and  spirit  in  Jewish  and  Roman 
law  (1953),  D.  Daube  on  Alexandrian  methods  of  interpretation  and  the  rabbis  (1953), 

M.  Smith  on  Palestinian  Judaism  in  the  1st  century  (1956),  S.  Stein  on  the  influence  of 
symposia  literature  on  the  literary  form  of  Passover  Haggadah  (1957),  E.  E.  Halevi  on 
the  writers  of  the  haggadah  and  the  Greek  grammarians  (1959),  D.  Daube  on  texts  and 
interpretation  in  Roman  and  Jewish  law  (1961),  E.  J.  Bickerman  on  the  civic  prayer  of 
Jerusalem  [§  7-328],  S.  Lieberman  on  rabbinic  interpretation  of  Scripture  (1962)  and  on 
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how  much  Greek  in  Palestine  (1963),  J.  Finkel  on  the  guises  and  vicissitudes  of  a 
universal  folk  belief  in  Jewish  and  Greek  tradition  (1965),  J.  Goldin  on  a  philosophical 
session  in  a  tannaite  academy  (1965),  S.  Lieberman  on  some  aspects  of  afterlife  in  early 
rabbinic  literature  (1965),  H.  Schwarzbaum  on  the  talmudic-midrashic  affinities  of  some 
Aesopic  fables  (1965),  H.  A.  Fischel  on  story  and  history  in  Greco- Roman  rhetoric  and 
Pharisaism  (1969),  G.  J.  Bahr  on  the  seder  of  Passover  and  the  eucharistic  words 
[§  16-204],  A.  Momigliano  on  M.  HengeYsJudentum  und  Hellenismus  (1970),  E.  Rivkin 
on  Pharisaism  and  the  crisis  of  the  individual  in  the  Greco- Roman  world  [§  15-716],  and 
N.  M.  Sarna  on  the  order  of  OT  books  (1971).  Fischel  has  provided  a  17-page  pro¬ 
legomenon  and  a  130-item  annotated  bibliography. 

K.  S.  Frank  (ed.),  Askese  und  Monchtum  in  der  alten  Kirche,  Wege  der  Forschung  409 
(Darmstadt:  Wissenschaftliche  Buchgesellschaft,  1975,  DM  77)  vi  and  385  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphies.  ISBN:  3-534-06341-4. 

Eleven  previously  published  articles  are  presented  here  in  German  along  with  the 
editor’s  33-page  introduction  and  a  19-page  bibliographic  supplement.  Five  studies  treat 
the  origin  of  the  ascetic  form  of  life  in  the  early  church:  A.  Harnack  on  the  ps.- 
Clementine  letters  De  virginitate  and  the  origin  of  monasticism  (1891),  E.  Troeltsch  on 
asceticism  (1916-17),  A.  Bremond  on  the  monk  and  the  Stoic  (1927),  J.  M.  van  der  Ploeg 
on  the  Essenes  and  the  beginnings  of  Christian  monasticism  (1958),  and  G.  Kretschmar 
on  the  origin  of  early  Christian  asceticism  (1964).  The  other  contributors  are  H.  Bacht 
(1956),  A.  Adam  (1960),  E.  Griffe  (1961),  J.  Fontaine  (1972),  A.  Genestout  (1947),  and 

L.  M.  J.  Verheijen  (1964). 

J.-D.  Gauger,  Beitrdge  zur  judischen  Apologetik.  Untersuchungen  zur  Authentizitat 
von  Urkunden  bei  Flavius  Josephus  und  im  1.  Makkabaerbuch,  Bonner  Biblische  Bei- 
trage  49  (Cologne — Bonn:  Hanstein,  1977,  DM  86)  xvi  and  361  pp.  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dexed.  ISBN:  3-7756-1048-0. 

The  first  part  of  this  studv  deals  with  the  authenticity  of  the  letter  of  Antiochus  III  to 
Zeuxis  transmitted  in  Josephus’  Antiquities  12:148-153.  Examination  of  its  content, 
historical  references,  terminology,  and  literary  form  leads  to  the  judgment  that  the  letter 
is  not  authentic.  The  second  part  investigates  the  historicity,  form,  and  function  of  the 
treaty  between  the  Romans  and  the  Jews  in  1  Macc  8:23-30  and  the  relations  between 
Rome  and  Judea  from  161/160  to  139/138  B.C.,  concluding  that  the  text  is  a  compilation 
based  on  reminiscences  of  a  Hebrew-Aramaic  original.  The  volume  is  a  revision  of  a 
doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  J.  Straub  and  H.  Dorrie  and  presented  to  the  philosoph¬ 
ical  faculty  at  Bonn  in  1975. 

L.  Goodwater,  Women  in  Antiquity:  An  Annotated  Bibliography  (Metuchen,  NJ: 
Scarecrow  Press,  1975,  $7)  iv  and  171  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  7 5-23229.  ISBN: 
0-8108-0837-4. 

This  annotated  bibliography  of  534  books  and  articles  about  the  historical  women  of 
antiquity  from  the  earliest  periods  to  A.D.  476  covers  ancient  Greece,  the  Minoans, 
Etruscans,  Hellenistic  kingdoms,  Rome,  and  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  Pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  women  in  the  ancient  world  and  a  statement  on 
format  and  procedures,  the  bibliographic  material  is  divided  into  ancient  sources  (works 
by  and  about  women  authors,  works  by  male  authors)  and  modern  works  (general, 
women  in  Greece,  Etruscan  women,  women  in  Rome  and  its  provinces).  The  book  can 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  literature  for  college  undergraduates  in  either  women  s 
studies  or  ancient  history  classes,  or  as  a  starting  point  for  more  advanced  research  by 
graduate  students  and  professors.  Goodwater  is  now  reference  bibliographer  at  the 
University  of  Santa  Clara  library. 

M.  Goote,  Het  Evangelie  in  de  Grieks-Romeinse  wereld  (Kampen:  Kok,  n.d.,  paper 
19.50  gld.)174  pp.,  12  plates.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  90-242-1301-0. 

The  volume  describes  the  religious  world  in  which  the  gospel  was  proclaimed  b\  Paul 
and  the  other  apostles  to  peoples  of  Judea,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Rome.  After 
assessing  the  social  and  intellectual  climate  of  Greek  culture  in  Paul  s  time,  the  author 
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focuses  on  specific  cults  (e.g.  Artemis,  Isis,  Mithras)  and  then  attempts  to  situate 
Judaism  in  the  Greco- Roman  world  (e.g.  the  Dead  Sea  sect,  the  synagogue,  the  church’s 
break  with  the  synagogue).  Finally,  the  relationship  of  the  church  to  the  Roman  empire 
is  sketched  from  its  beginnings  to  the  time  of  Constantine. 

W.  S.  Green  (ed.),  Persons  and  Institutions  in  Early  Rabbinic  Judaism,  Brown  Judaic 
Studies  3  (Missoula:  Scholars  Press,  1977,  paper  $7.50)  xvii  and  298  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  LCN:  76-52503.  ISBN:  89130-131-3. 

Five  papers  applying  critical  methodology  to  small  corpora  of  traditions  about  early 
rabbinic  figures  and  institutions:  R.  Goldenberg  on  the  deposition  of  Rabban  Gamaliel 
II  [§  18-333],  J.  N.  Lightstone  on  Sadoq  the  Yavnean,  D.  Levine  on  Eleazar  Hisma, 
D.  Goodblatt  on  the  Beruriah  traditions,  and  I.  J.  Schiffer  on  the  men  of  the  great 
assembly.  Green  has  written  a  preface  and  an  introduction. 

J.-C.  Grenier,  L’autel funeraire  isiaque  de  Fabia  Stratonice,  Etudes  preliminaires  aux 
religions  orientales  dans  l’empire  romain  71  (Leiden:  Brill,  1978,  46  gld.)  xiii  and  34  pp., 
17  plates.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-05452-9. 

The  Isiac  funerary  altar  of  Fabia  Stratonice  is  conserved  at  the  Badisches  Landes- 
museum  in  Karlsruhe  under  the  inventory  number  67/134.  Made  of  marble  and  dated  to 
the  early  2nd  century  A.D.,  it  consists  of  the  bust  of  a  woman  sculptured  in  high  relief 
within  a  recessed  circular  area  above  a  Latin  inscription  on  the  front  and  single  figures  in 
low  relief  decorating  the  two  sides.  The  first  part  of  the  volume  is  a  material  description 
of  the  altar,  and  the  second  part  comments  on  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  inscription 
(Fabia  and  her  husband)  and  on  the  representations  of  cultic  objects  and  divinities 
adorning  the  monument  (Anubis  and  Antinous-Osiris). 

B.  Grossfeld,  .4  Bibliography  of  Targum  Literature.  Volume  II,  Bibliographica 
Judaica  8  (Cincinnati:  Hebrew  Union  College  Press,  1977,  $20;  New  York:  Ktav)  xxxi 
and  113  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  78-184306.  ISBN:  0-87820-905-0  (HUC  Press), 
0-87068-337-3  (Ktav).  ISSN:  0067-6853. 

This  work,  which  is  a  supplement  to  the  author’s  earlier  bibliography  published  in 
1972  [NT A  17,  p.  424],  includes  an  additional  768  entries  from  books  and  periodicals. 
The  material  is  presented  according  to  this  outline:  general  Targum,  Targum  Onqelos, 
Palestinian  Targum,  Targum  Jonathan  to  the  Prophets,  Targum  to  the  Hagiographa, 
Targum  and  the  NT,  Targum  translations,  Targum  editions,  tools  (lexicons,  chres- 
tomathies,  concordances,  grammars),  theses  and  dissertations,  and  book  reviews.  The 
author  index  and  the  subject  index  cover  the  contents  of  both  volumes.  Five  pages  of 
addenda  and  corrigenda  to  the  first  volume  and  a  list  of  reviews  of  it  are  also  supplied. 

J.  Heinemann,  Prayer  in  the  Talmud.  Forms  and  Patterns,  trans.  R.  S.  Sarason, 
Studia  Judaica  9  (Berlin — New  York:  de  Gruyter,  1977,  DM  98)  x  and  320  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-1906.  ISBN:  0-3-11-004289-4. 

Originally  published  in  Modern  Hebrew  in  1964  (2nd  ed.,  1966),  this  examination  of 
prayers  from  the  mishnaic  and  talmudic  periods  differs  from  its  predecessors  primarily 
in  its  consistent,  though  not  exclusive,  application  of  form  criticism  to  the  field  of  Jewish 
liturgy.  The  chapters  deal  with  the  statutory  prayers,  the  development  of  prayers  and 
the  problem  of  the  original  text,  the  patterns  of  the  liturgical  berakd  and  their  origins, 
the  address  “you”  in  prayer,  prayer  in  the  Temple,  piyyut- forms  of  Temple  origin, 
private  and  nonstatutory  prayer,  law-court  patterns  in  prayer,  the  fixed  statutory 
prayers  of  the  synagogue,  prayers  of  bet  midrds  origin,  and  the  genres  of  prayer  and  their 
formal  characteristics.  The  book  has  been  adapted  for  readers  not  conversant  with  the 
Hebrew  sources  and  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  updated.  Heinemann  teaches  at 
Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem. 

C.  R.  Holladay,  Theios  Aner  in  Hellenistic-Judaism:  A  Critique  of  the  Use  of  This 
Category  in  New  Testament  Christology,  SBL  Dissertation  Series  40  (Missoula:  Scholars 
Press,  1977,  paper  $6)  xiv  and  284  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-20712.  ISBN: 
0-89130-205-0. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  at  Cambridge  University  under  the  supervision  of 
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C.  F.  D.  Moule,  this  study  investigates  the  nature  and  role  of  the  theios  aner  concept 
within  Hellenistic  Judaism  both  independently  and  with  a  view  to  clarifying  the  use  of 
the  concept  in  NT  scholarship.  After  sketching  the  contours  and  the  history  of  the  theios 
aner  debate,  the  author  examines  the  relevant  texts  in  the  writings  of  Josephus,  Philo, 
and  Artapanus.  Holladay,  who  now  teaches  at  Yale  Divinity  School,  concludes  that 
theios  aner  is  an  unsuitable  expression  for  Christological  discussions,  mainly  because  of 
its  imprecision,  and  especially  when  it  is  assumed  to  be  a  static,  well-defined  category  in 
which  the  two  notions  of  divinity  and  miracle-working  are  essential,  prominent  features. 

A.  F.  J.  Klijn,  Seth  in  Jewish,  Christian  and  Gnostic  Literature,  Supplements  to 
Novum  Testamentum  46  (Leiden:  Brill,  1977,  84  gld.)  viii  and  145  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-05245-3. 

Part  of  a  project  involving  the  influence  of  Judaism  on  Christianity  undertaken  by  the 
NT  department  at  Groningen,  this  study  deals  with  the  portrayals  of  Seth,  the  third  son 
of  Adam,  in  various  bodies  of  literature:  Jewish  (OT,  synagogal  writings,  Pseudepi- 
grapha,  Josephus  and  Philo),  Samaritan,  Christian,  and  gnostic  (heresiologists  and  Nag 
Hammadi  documents).  Also  included  are  a  chapter  on  the  name  of  Seth  and  facts  from 
his  life  in  Jewish  and  Christian  literature  and  appendixes  on  the  coming  destruction  by 
“fire  and  water”  and  on  seven  gnostic  systems.  Klijn  concludes  that  Jewish  haggadic 
material  on  Seth  was  a  constant  source  of  ideas  for  both  Christians  and  gnostics  but  was 
used  quite  differently  by  each  of  the  three  groups. 

S.  Lowy,  The  Principles  of  Samaritan  Bible  Exegesis,  Studia  Post-Biblica  28  (Leiden: 
Brill,  1977,  148  gld.)  xiv  and  544  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-04925-8. 

The  development  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  B.  S.  J.  Isserlin  and  presented 
to  the  University  of  Leeds  in  1972,  this  study  is  concerned  with  the  biblical  hermeneutics 
of  Samaritan  sources  from  the  4th  to  the  14th  century  A.D.  After  an  assessment  of  recent 
tendencies  in  Samaritan  research  that  have  a  direct  bearing  on  exegesis,  the  volume 
explores  the  theories  underlying  Samaritan  exegesis  (the  authority  of  the  Torah  and  of 
Moses,  the  Torah  as  the  word  of  God  written  by  God,  the  true  version)  and  factors 
influencing  the  Samaritans  (e.g.  education,  devotional  life,  rationalism,  psychology). 
The  third  part  is  a  systematic  analysis  of  Samaritan  hermeneutics:  simple  exegesis,  the 
passage  from  spontaneous  interpretations  to  exegetical  norms,  contextual  problems, 
syntactical  problems,  etymological  and  lexical  interpretations,  grammar  as  a  factor  of 
exegesis,  hermeneutical  rules,  and  comparison  of  hermeneutical  principles  in  haggadah 
and  halakah.  Lowy  now  teaches  in  the  department  of  Hebrew  studies  at  the  University 
of  Witwatersrand  in  Johannesburg,  South  Africa. 

A.  J.  Malherbe,  Social  Aspects  of  Early  Christianity,  Rockwell  Lectures  (Baton 
Rouge — London:  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1977,  $7.95)  xiv  and  98  pp.  Indexed. 
LCN:  77-3876.  ISBN:  0-807 1-0261-X. 

The  substance  of  this  book  was  delivered  as  the  Rockwell  Lectures  at  Rice  University 
in  Houston,  TX,  in  April  1975.  The  three  major  sections  treat  the  renewed  interest  in 
the  sociological  study  of  early  Christianity,  the  social  level  and  literary  culture  of  the 
early  Christians,  and  the  house  churches  and  their  problems.  Malherbe,  who  is  associate 
professor  of  NT  at  Yale  Divinity  School,  maintains  that  the  leadership  of  many  early 
Christian  communities  was  in  the  hands  of  well-to-do  merchants  and  scholars  and  that 
the  social  functions  of  certain  types  of  early  Christian  literature  deserve  more  careful 
examination.  1 

A.  J.  Malherbe  (ed.),  The  Cynic  Epistles.  A  Study  Edition,  SBL  Sources  for  Biblical 
Study  12  (Missoula:  Scholars  Press,  1977,  paper  $7.50)  viii  and  334  pp.  Bibliographies. 
Indexed.  LCN:  77-21619.  ISBN:  0-89130-151-8. 

In  the  introduction  Malherbe  notes  that  most  of  the  Cynic  letters  come  from  the 
Augustan  age  but  purport  to  have  been  written  by  the  ancient  worthies  of  the  sect  and 
that  the  picture  of  Cynicism  emerging  from  them  is  of  a  rich  diversity  and  thus  compels 
us  to  be  more  circumspect  in  using  the  Stoic  writers  as  authorities  on  Cynicism.  This 
book  presents  Greek  texts  and  English  translations  of  the  epistles  of  Anacharsis  (trans¬ 
lated  by  A.  M.  McGuire),  Crates  (R.  F.  Hock),  Diogenes  (B.  Fiore),  Heraclitus  (D.  R. 
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Worley),  and  Socrates  and  the  Socratics  (S.  Stowers  and  D.  R.  Worley).  Brief  introduc¬ 
tions  (all  but  one  by  Malherbe)  and  bibliographies  are  presented  for  each  text,  and  a 
complete  index  of  proper  names  and  a  select  index  of  Greek  words  conclude  the  volume. 

F.  Manns,  Essais  sur  le  Judeo-Christianisme,  Studium  Biblicum  Franciscanum 
Analecta  12  (Jerusalem:  Franciscan  Printing  Press,  1977,  paper)  226  pp.  Indexed. 

Rather  than  attempting  a  grand  synthesis  of  Jewish  Christianity,  the  author  prefers  to 
pursue  research  on  the  topic  in  four  distinct  directions.  Under  the  heading  “scriptural 
studies”  he  treats  Phil  2:6-11  as  a  Jewish-Christian  hymn  [see  §  21-518],  Rom  1:3-4  as  a 
Jewish-Christian  confession  of  faith,  Mk  10:17-31  as  a  Jewish  homily,  and  Rev  12  and 
Jewish  traditions.  Under  “studies  on  Christian  Apocrypha”  there  are  chapters  on  Jewish 
haggadah  and  the  Christian  Apocrypha,  the  portrait  of  Joseph  in  History  of  Joseph  the 
Carpenter,  and  an  ancient  tradition  about  Mary’s  youth  in  Protevangelium  of  James 
10:1.  The  patristic  section  treats  Didache  as  a  collection  of  Jewish-Christian  halakot, 
Justin’s  exegesis  in  Dialogue  with  Trypho  as  a  witness  to  ancient  Jewish  exegesis,  and  the 
cena  pura  in  Judaism  and  early  Christianity.  The  final  section  investigates  Sepphoris  as 
an  important  Jewish-Christian  center.  Manns  is  also  the  author  of  “La  Verite  vous  fera 
libres”  (1976). 

H.  Mulder,  De  verwoesting  van  Jeruzalem  en  haar  gevolgen,  Exegetica  (Amsterdam: 
Ton  Bolland,  1977,  paper  19.90  gld.)  148  pp.,  8  plates,  2  figs.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-700- 
57-581. 

After  introductory  remarks  on  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  70  and  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  Jews  from  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  135,  the  author  discusses  literary  sources 
(Synoptic  Gospels,  John,  Jewish  apocalypses,  Josephus,  Pliny  and  Tacitus),  the  histori¬ 
cal  background  to  the  destruction  in  A.D.  70,  the  effects  on  various  groups  (Jews, 
Jewish  Christians,  Gentile  Christians,  Romans),  and  the  course  of  events  in  Jerusalem 
from  then  to  the  present  day.  Mulder  is  professor  on  the  Protestant  theological  faculty  in 
Brussels. 

M.  J.  Mulder,  De  targum  op  het  Hooglied.  Inleiding,  vertaling  en  korte  verklaring, 
Exegetica,  Nieuwe  reeks  4  (Amsterdam:  Ton  Bolland,  1975,  paper)  128  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  ISBN:  90-700-57-352. 

The  43-page  introduction  to  Targum  of  Canticles  discusses  its  character  as  a  targum, 
specific  data  (text,  origin,  content,  etc.),  and  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  Canticles. 
The  body  of  the  book  presents  a  Dutch  translation  of  the  Targum  and  33  pages  of 
explanatory  notes.  Mulder’s  recent  article  on  Jewish  exegesis  and  its  relevance  for  today 
appeared  in  GerefTheolTijd  [§  22-634]. 

V.  Nikiprowetzky,  Le  commentaire  de  Tecriture  chez  Philon  d’Alexandrie.  Son  carac- 
tere  et  sa  portee.  Observations  philologiques,  Arbeiten  zur  Literatur  und  Geschichte  des 
hellenistischen  Judentums  11  (Leiden:  Brill,  1977,  80  gld.)  x  and  293  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-04797-2. 

Nikiprowetzky,  who  is  the  author  of  La  troisieme  Sibylle  (1970),  maintains  that  past 
scholarship  has  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  Philo’s  Jewish  piety  and  his  achievements 
as  an  interpreter  of  Scripture.  After  assessing  Philo  as  an  Alexandrian  and  as  a  Jew,  he 
weighs  the  arguments  for  and  against  Philo’s  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  decides  in  the 
negative.  Then  analyses  of  Philo’s  conceptions  of  philosophia  and  nomos  lead  to  an 
investigation  of  the  character  and  structure  of  the  Philonic  commentary  on  Scripture. 
The  author  concludes  that  Philo’s  commentaries  are  always  designed  to  explain  the 
biblical  text  and  that  one  must  be  in  contact  with  the  scriptural  lemma  to  understand 
him. 

G.  G.  Porton,  The  Traditions  of  Rabbi  Ishmael.  Part  One:  The  Non-Exegetical  Mate¬ 
rials  (1976,  xiii  and  229  pp.);  Part  Two:  Exegetical  Comments  in  Tannaitic  Collections 
(1977,  xiii  and  213  pp.),  Studies  in  Judaism  in  Late  Antiquity  19  (Leiden:  Brill,  64  gld. 
each).  Bibliographies.  ISBN:  90-04-04525-2/90-04-04526-0;  90-04-04525-2/90-04- 
05215-1. 

This  investigation  of  the  traditions  attributed  to  Rabbi  Ishmael  is  especially  concerned 
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with  the  process  by  which  tannaitic  statements  were  collected  and  edited.  The  first 
volume  is  devoted  to  the  nonexegetical  traditions,  and  the  sources  have  been  divided 
and  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  the  tractates  and  chapters  of  Mishnah.  The 
second  volume  contains  analyses  of  the  exegetical  passages  that  appear  in  Mishnah, 
Tosefta,  Sifra,  Mekilta,  Sifre,  Sifre  Zutta,  and  Midrash  Tannaim.  Each  pericope  is 
translated  and  studied  in  the  light  of  the  form-critical  and  literary-critical  method  devel¬ 
oped  by  J.  Neusner.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  issues  under  consideration  in  the 
pericope,  the  literary  form  in  which  the  passage  is  cast,  and  Ishmael’s  role  in  the 
account.  Part  three  will  include  the  exegetical  remarks  found  in  amoraic  collections, 
and  part  four  will  contain  the  analysis  of  the  entire  corpus  of  Ishmael’s  traditions.  Some 
of  the  material  appeared  in  the  author’s  doctoral  dissertation  presented  to  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  Princeton  Encyclopedia  of  Classical  Sites,  ed.  R.  Stillwell  (Princeton,  NJ:  Princeton 
University  Press,  1976,  $125)  xxii  and  1019  pp.,  16  maps.  Bibliographies.  LCN:  75- 
30210.  ISBN:  0-691-03542-3. 

The  archaeological  sites  discussed  in  the  more  than  2,800  entries  presented  here  are 
scattered  from  Britain  to  India  and  from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  coast  of 
North  Africa  and  up  the  Nile.  The  articles,  which  were  written  by  375  scholars  from 
sixteen  nations,  are  arranged  alphabetically  by  site  and  span  the  period  from  750  B.C.  to 
A.D.  565.  Each  entry  notes  the  history,  extent,  and  importance  of  the  site;  lists  its 
principal  monuments;  names  the  museums  exhibiting  the  material  found  there;  and 
provides  bibliographic  information.  Among  the  many  articles  of  relevance  to  the  NT 
field  are  those  on  Aelia  Capitolina/Jerusalem  (K.  M.  Kenyon),  Antioch  by  the  Callirhoe 
(J.  B.  Segal),  Caesarea  Maritima  (A.  Negev),  Corinth  (H.  S.  Robinson),  Ephesus  (V. 
Mitsopoulou-Leon),  Rome  (E.  Nash),  Sardis  (J.  A.  Scott  and  G.  M.  A.  Hanfmann),  and 
Thessalonica  (M.  Vickers).  A  glossary  of  terms,  area  maps  locating  the  sites,  and  an 
index  to  the  maps  are  included.  W.  L.  MacDonald  served  as  associate  editor,  and  M.  H. 
McAllister  was  assistant  editor. 

R.  Reitzenstein,  Hellenistic  Mystery-Religions .  Their  Basic  Ideas  and  Significance, 
trans.  J.  E.  Steely,  Pittsburgh  Theological  Monograph  Series  15  (Pittsburgh,  PA: 
Pickwick  Press,  1978,  paper  $12.95)  xii  and  572  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-12980.  ISBN: 
0-915138-20-4. 

This  English  version  of  Die  hellenistischen  Mysterienreligionen  (3rd  ed.,  192  7)  first 
presents  a  107-page  general  “lecture”  on  various  religious  movements  in  antiquity  in 
which  oriental  and  Greek  elements  were  mingled.  The  major  part  of  the  book  consists  of 
twenty  “appendices  and  elucidations”  that  develop  in  detail  points  made  in  the  lecture: 
approach  to  the  material  and  its  definition,  oriental  and  Hellenistic  cult,  the  mystai  in 
relation  to  divine  warriors  and  divine  captives,  the  religious  impact  of  Persian  rule,  the 
report  of  Apuleius,  the  Hellenistic  concept  of  pistis,  philosopher  and  prophet,  mystery 
and  primitive  religion,  the  internalizing  of  the  mysteries,  love-union  with  God,  Pauline 
terminology  (election,  call,  justification,  glorification),  designations  for  transformation, 
virtues  and  vices  as  members,  the  Iranian  Manichaean  fragments,  the  concepts  of  gnosis 
and  pneuma,  Paul  as  a  pneumatic,  the  technical  language  of  the  gnostics,  the  dual 
awareness  in  Romanticism,  the  meaning  of  the  self,  and  the  developmental  history  of 
Paul. 

l 

J.  Richardson,  Roman  Provincial  Administration.  227  BC  to  AD  117,  Inside  the 
Ancient  World  (Basingstoke,  UK:  Macmillan  Education,  1976,  paper  £1.50)  88  pp.,  12 
figs.,  8  maps.  Indexed.  SBN:  333-18321-5. 

Designed  to  meet  the  demand  for  material  suitable  for  classical  studies/classical  civili¬ 
zation  courses  at  the  secondary  and  university  levels,  this  volume  shows  how  the  Ro¬ 
mans  set  about  governing  the  great  areas  under  their  control  from  the  initial  acquisition 
of  provinces  after  the  First  Punic  War  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  century  A  D. 
The  topics  treated  are  Rome  and  its  empire,  the  governors  in  the  provinces  during  the 
Republican  period,  the  Roman  view  of  the  provinces,  the  empire  and  the  emperors,  and 
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Agricola  and  Pliny  the  Younger  as  imperial  governors.  Richardson,  a  lecturer  in  ancient 
history  at  St.  Andrews  University  in  Scotland,  concludes  that  the  size  and  endurance  of 
the  Roman  empire  was  the  most  remarkable  achievement  of  the  Roman  people. 

K.  Rudolph,  Die  Gnosis.  Wesen  nnd  Geschichte  einer  spatantiken  Religion  (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1978,  DM  45)  436  pp.,  35  plates,  9  figs.,  2  maps.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-525-52154-5. 

After  introductory  observations  on  the  heresiological  literature  of  patristic  times  and 
the  significance  of  the  Nag  Hammadi  discoveries,  the  volume  discusses  the  essence  and 
structure  of  gnosticism  under  these  headings:  the  principal  features  of  gnostic  ideology 
and  mythology,  dualism,  cosmology  and  cosmogony,  anthropology  and  anthropogony, 
redemption  and  redeemer,  the  ascent  of  souls  and  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the  relation 
between  community,  cult,  and  behavior.  The  final  section  on  the  history  of  gnosticism 
treats  the  problem  of  origins,  early  schools  and  systems,  the  great  systems  of  the  2nd 
century  A.D.,  Manichaeism,  and  Mandaeism.  Rudolph  recently  expressed  his  views  on 
the  social  setting  of  gnosticism  in  an  article  in  Kairos  [§  22-303]. 

J.  B.  Russell,  The  Devil.  Perceptions  of  Evil  from  Antiquity  to  Primitive  Christianity 
(Ithaca — London:  Cornell  University  Press,  1977,  $15)  276  pp.  Illustrated.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-3126.  ISBN:  0-8014-0938-1. 

Russell,  who  is  director  of  the  Medieval  Institute  and  Michael  P.  Grace  professor  of 
medieval  studies  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  traces  the  history  of  the  concept  of 
evil  from  its  beginning  in  ancient  times  to  the  period  of  the  NT.  After  introductory 
chapters  on  the  question  of  evil  and  on  the  search  for  the  devil,  the  author  discusses 
personifications  of  evil  in  eastern  and  western  cultures  of  antiquity,  evil  in  the  classical 
world,  Hebrew  personifications  of  evil,  and  the  devil  in  the  NT.  In  NT  times  the  devil 
was  thought  to  personify  evil,  bring  about  physical  harm,  test  people,  accuse  and  punish 
sinners,  head  a  host  of  evil  spirits,  assimilate  evil  qualities  of  ancient  destructive  nature 
spirits  or  ghosts,  rule  this  world,  engage  in  constant  warfare  against  the  good  Lord,  and 
suffer  defeat  at  the  end  of  the  world.  A  second  volume  will  treat  the  devil  in  the  Middle 
Ages. 

A.  F.  Segal,  Two  Powers  in  Heaven.  Early  Rabbinic  Reports  about  Christianity  and 
Gnosticism,  Studies  in  Judaism  in  Late  Antiquity  25  (Leiden:  Brill,  1977,  92  gld.)  xxvi 
and  313  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-05453-7. 

A  revised  version  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  N.  A.  Dahl  and  presented  to 
Yale  University  in  1975,  this  study  of  rabbinic  traditions  about  those  who  believed  in 
“two  powers  in  heaven”  first  reviews  past  scholarship  on  the  issue  and  then  surveys  the 
early  rabbinic  evidence  about  the  conflicting  appearances  of  God,  angelic  or  mediating 
figures,  the  debate  on  the  issue  between  Ishmael  and  Akiba,  warnings  against  “two 
powers,”  prohibitions  against  unorthodox  prayer,  “many  powers  in  heaven”  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  reports,  the  number  of  powers  that  created  the  world,  and  divine  powers  and 
angels.  The  third  part  deals  with  the  relevant  evidence  in  Philo,  Jewish  sectarianism 
(apocalyptism  and  mysticism,  NT  Christianity),  the  church  Fathers,  Marcion,  and  gnos¬ 
ticism.  Segal  argues  that  the  earliest  datable  manifestations  of  the  heresy  are  to  be  found 
in  Palestinian  exegetical  battles  over  texts  such  as  Dan  7:9-10  and  Exod  15:3;  24:10-11 
and  that  the  radicalization  of  gnosticism  was  a  product  of  the  battle  between  the  rabbis, 
the  Christians,  and  various  other  “two  powers”  sectarians  who  inhabited  the  outskirts  of 
Judaism. 

M.  P.  Speidel,  The  Religion  of  Iuppiter  Dolichenus  in  the  Roman  Army,  Etudes 
preliminaires  aux  religions  orientales  dans  l’empire  romain  63  (Leiden:  Brill,  1978,  96 
gld.)  x  and  93  pp.,  25  plates,  folding  map.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-05398-0. 

Observing  that  the  cult  of  Jupiter  Dolichenus  was  (along  with  Mithraism)  the  most 
successful  of  the  oriental  cults  in  the  Roman  army,  the  author  investigates  its  spread 
from  the  early  2nd  century  A.D.  onward,  the  votive  reliefs  of  the  equites  singulares 
Augusti,  the  Dolichenus  temple  of  the  imperial  cavalry  guard,  the  Dolichenian  pantheon 
(Apollo  and  Diana,  the  invincible  sun  and  the  moon  goddess,  the  unity  of  the  cult),  the 
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relation  of  the  cult  to  the  military,  the  priests  of  Jupiter  Dolichenus  in  the  Roman  army, 
cult  standards  and  military  standards,  official  policy  toward  the  cult,  and  the  end  of  the 
cult  in  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century.  Speidel  concludes  that  the  cult  of  Jupiter 
Dolichenus  found  its  adherents  almost  exclusively  among  the  “floating”  population  of 
the  empire,  that  it  was  a  truly  religious  movement,  and  that  it  appealed  to  soldiers  and 
civilians  alike  because  of  its  emphasis  on  the  god  as  powerful  protector. 

J.  B.  Stein,  Claude  Goldsmid  Montefiore  on  the  Ancient  Rabbis.  The  Second  Genera¬ 
tion  of  Reform  Judaism  in  Britain,  Brown  Judaic  Studies  4  (Missoula:  Scholars  Press, 

1977,  paper  $4.50)  xi  and  85  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-13194.  ISBN- 
0-89130-190-9. 

Prepared  as  a  thesis  at  Brown  University  under  the  direction  of  J.  Neusner,  this  study 
argues  that  throughout  his  long  life  (1858-1938)  C.  G.  Montefiore  wrote  about  the  rabbis 
of  antiquity  with  the  distinct  purpose  of  shaping  and  advancing  liberal  Judaism.  After  a 
brief  look  at  the  forces  that  influenced  Montefiore’s  ideas,  there  are  chapters  on  his 
personal  religious  outlook,  liberal  Judaism’s  use  of  the  rabbis,  and  the  material  on  God 
and  the  Law  in  A  Rabbinic  Anthology  (1938).  Stein  concludes  that  Montefiore’s  primary 
interest  was  in  showing  how  the  ancient  rabbis  could  be  used  in  the  contemporary 
world. 

A.  Strobel,  Ursprung  und  Geschichte  des  friih christlichen  Osterkalenders,  Texte  und 
Untersuchungen  zur  Geschichte  der  altchristlichen  Literatur  121  (Berlin:  Akademie- 
Verlag,  1977,  paper  M  75)  479  pp.  Indexed. 

After  preliminary  remarks  on  the  early  Christian  dating  of  Easter  as  an  area  of 
research  and  on  the  historical-calendrical  problem  of  the  date  of  Jesus’  death,  the  author 
discusses  the  primitive  Christian  celebration  on  the  14th  of  Nisan,  the  astronomical- 
chronological  problem  of  the  date  of  Jesus’  death,  the  traditions  of  the  oldest  calendrical 
calculations,  the  Montanist  question,  the  problem  of  the  origin  and  structure  of  the 
84-year  periods,  the  oldest  traces  of  the  84-year  periods,  the  calendrical  traditions  of  the 
Syriac  Didascalia  chap.  21,  the  early  Christian  computations  of  Easter  at  the  turn  of  the 
3rd  century  and  their  value  as  a  witness  for  the  date  of  Jesus’  death,  the  year  of  Jesus’ 
death  in  world-chronological  thinking,  and  the  possible  relationship  between  the  late 
Jewish  reckoning  of  Passover  and  the  early  Christian  dating  of  Easter.  Strobel  is  profes¬ 
sor  of  NT  at  the  Augustana-Hochschule  in  Neuendettelsau. 

L.  Swidler,  Women  in  Judaism.  The  Status  of  Women  in  Formative  Judaism 
(Metuchen,  NJ:  Scarecrow  Press,  1976,  $9.50)  vi  and  242  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  75-46561. 
ISBN:  0-8108-0904-4. 

Where  did  women  stand  on  the  social  scale  in  comparison  to  men  in  Palestinian  and 
Babylonian  Judaism  from  the  2nd  century  B.C.  to  the  5th  century  A.D.?  After  stating 
the  rationale  adopted  in  answering  this  question  and  setting  the  issue  in  its  historical 
context,  the  author  discusses  the  attitude  toward  women  in  wisdom  and  pseudepi- 
graphical  literature,  the  attitude  of  major  Jewish  groups  toward  women,  women  in 
relation  to  cult  and  Torah,  women  in  society,  and  women  and  sex.  Swidler,  who  is 
professor  of  religion  at  Temple  University  in  Philadelphia  and  editor  of  Journal  of 
Ecumenical  Studies,  concludes  that  a  positive  and  a  negative  tradition  regarding 
women  continued  throughout  formative  Judaism  and  that  the  former  grew  weaker  and 
the  latter  stronger  during  this  period. 

H.  Tellenbach  (ed.),  Das  Vaterbild  im  Abendland  /.  Rom,  Fruhes  Christentum, 
Mittelalter,  Neuzeit,  Gegenwart  (Stuttgart — Berlin  Cologne— Mainz.  Kohlhammer, 

1978,  paper  DM  26)  212  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-17-004445-1. 

Ten  studies  on  ways  of  perceiving  “fatherhood  in  various  historical  periods  and 
academic  disciplines.  Most  relevant  to  the  NT  field  are  the  articles  by  A.  Wlosok  on 
father  and  concepts  of  paternity  in  Roman  culture  and  A.  Schindler  on  God  as  father  in 
ancient  Christian  liturgy  and  theology  and  on  spiritual  fathers  and  house  fibers  in 
Christian  antiquity.  The  other  contributors  are  F.  Heyer,  R.  Specht,  G.  Fruhsorge, 
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L.  Schuckert,  G.  Schwagler,  K.  Stichweh,  and  H.  Lang.  The  editor  has  supplied  an 
introductory  essay. 

J.  C.  Trever,  The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  A  Personal  Account  (rev.  ed.;  Grand  Rapids: 
Eerdmans,  1977,  paper  $5.95)  246  pp.,  16  plates,  3  maps.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-10808. 
ISBN:  0-8028-1695-9. 

First  published  in  1965  under  the  title  The  Untold  Story  of  Qumran  [NTA  10,  p.  434], 
this  book  is  described  by  the  author  as  “the  only  thoroughly  documented  record  of  the 
history  of  the  Scrolls  discovery.”  To  allow  space  to  update  the  chapter  on  discoveries 
other  than  those  from  Cave  1  and  to  expand  the  parts  on  the  significance  of  the  Dead  Sea 
scrolls  for  understanding  Judaism  and  Christianity,  some  less  essential  details  have  been 
condensed  or  omitted  from  the  first  fifteen  chapters. 

H.  Voogd,  Seedtime  and  Harvest.  A  Popular  Study  of  the  Period  Between  the  Testa¬ 
ments  (Washington,  DC:  University  Press  of  America,  1977,  paper  $8.65)  viii  and  223 
pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-55555.  ISBN:  0-8191-0169-6. 

This  exposition  of  historical,  literary,  and  theological  currents  within  intertestamental 
Judaism  has  four  parts:  the  Persian  period  (“soil  and  seed”),  the  Greek  period  (“the 
embrace  of  winter”),  the  era  of  the  Maccabees  (“the  impact  of  winter”),  and  the  Roman 
period  (“harbingers  of  the  harvest  season”).  The  author  views  the  period  from  538  to  4 

B. C.  as  a  seedtime  anticipating  the  harvest  of  redemptive  revelation  manifested  through 
the  Word  made  flesh. 

O.  Wahl  (ed.),  Apocalypsis  Esdrae.  Apocalypsis  Sedrach.  Visio  beati  Esdrae, 
Pseudepigrapha  Veteris  Testament!  Graece  4  (Leiden:  Brill,  1977,  paper  36  gld.)  x  and 
61  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  90-04-05416-2. 

This  volume  provides  critical  editions  of  three  little-known  writings  connected  with 
the  figure  of  Ezra.  The  23-page  introduction  discusses  the  literary  relationships  between 
the  three  documents,  content  and  bibliographic  information,  history  of  the  texts,  and  the 
principles  on  which  these  editions  have  been  prepared.  The  Greek  texts  of  Apocalypse  of 
Ezra  and  Apocalypse  of  Sedrach  are  presented  along  with  corrections  to  the  lists  of  words 
in  these  works  published  in  C.  A.  Wahl  and  J.  B.  Bauer,  Clavis  librorum  Veteris 
Testamenti  Apocryphorum  philologica  [ NTA  21,  p.  356].  Finally,  two  Latin  versions  of 
Vision  of  Blessed  Ezra  are  printed  in  parallel  columns.  The  editor  views  the  three 
writings  as  Christian  reworkings  of  earlier  Jewish  materials. 

J.  Weingreen,  From  Bible  to  Mishna.  The  continuity  of  tradition  (Manchester,  UK: 
Manchester  University  Press,  1976;  New  York:  Holmes  &  Meier,  $17.50)  xii  and  164  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  75-37728.  ISBN:  0-7190-0619-8  (MUP),  0-8419-0249-6 
(H  &  M). 

This  book  sets  out  to  demonstrate  that  some  of  the  rabbinic  literary  and  legal  pro¬ 
cesses  of  exposition  found  in  the  Talmud  may  be  detected  in  rudimentary  form  in  the 
Pentateuch  and  other  parts  of  the  OT.  The  body  of  the  book  consists  of  revised  versions 
of  seven  articles:  the  rabbinic  approach  to  the  study  of  the  OT  (1951),  rabbinic-type 
glosses  in  the  OT  (1957),  exposition  in  the  OT  and  in  rabbinic  literature  (1963),  oral 
Torah  and  written  records  (1968),  the  title  moreh  sedeq  [§  6-586],  the  origin  of  the 
synagogue  (1964),  and  the  Deuteronomic  legislator  as  a  proto-rabbinic  type  (1970). 
Weingreen  is  professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  University  of  Dublin  and  author  of  A  Practical 
Grammar  for  Classical  Hebrew  (1st  ed.,  1939). 

C.  Wolff,  Jeremia  im  Friihjudentum  und  Urchristentum,  Texte  und  Untersuchungen 
zur  Geschichte  der  altchristlichen  Literatur  118  (Berlin:  Akademie-Verlag,  1976,  paper 
M  54)  xxiii  and  264  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  revision  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  T.  Holtz  and  presented  to  the 
theological  faculty  at  the  University  of  Greifswald  in  1972,  this  study  first  explores  the 
portraits  of  Jeremiah  in  various  Jewish  and  early  Christian  sources  and  calls  attention  to 
some  special  motifs:  Jeremiah  and  the  Temple,  Jeremiah  and  Moses,  Jeremiah’s  prayer, 
and  his  death.  The  second  part  examines  the  use  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah  in  Jewish  and 
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Christian  writings.  Wolff  concludes  that  there  was  relatively  little  interest  in  Jeremiah 
until  the  prophet  and  his  book  were  “rediscovered”  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in 

appendix  presents  German  translations  of  the  Slavonic  versions  of 
Paralipomena  Jeremiae. 


ADDITIONAL  BOOKS  RECEIVED 

K.  Barth,  Deliverance  to  the  Captives  [1961],  trans.  M.  Wieser,  Harper  Ministers 
Paperback  Library  RD  267  (New  York— Hagerstown— San  Francisco— London: 
Harper  &  Row,  1978,  paper  $3.95;  Toronto:  Fitzhenry  &  Whiteside)  160  pp.  LCN: 
61-73333.  ISBN:  0-06-060571-5. 

The  Churches  of  Africa:  Future  Prospects,  ed.  C.  Geffre  and  B.  Luneau,  Concilium  106, 
A  Crossroad  Book  (New  York:  Seabury,  1977,  paper  $4.95)  viii  and  120  pp.  ISBN: 
0-8164-2150-1. 

J.  A.  Cuddon,  A  Dictionary  of  Literary  Terms  (Garden  City,  NY:  Doubleday  &  Co., 
1977,  $17.95)  xii  and  745  pp.  LCN:  76-47853.  ISBN:  0-385-12713-8. 

J.  Currie,  S.J.,  The  Barefoot  Counsellor  (A  Primer  in  Building  Helping  Relation¬ 
ships)  (Bangalore:  Asian  Trading  Corporation,  1976,  paper  Rs  13.50  or  $2.50)  191  pp., 
22  figs. 

C.  H.  Dodd,  Storia  ed  evangelo,  trans.  A.  Ornella,  Biblioteca  minima  di  cultura  re- 
ligiosa  27  (Brescia:  Paideia,  1976,  paper  2,000  L)  152  pp.  Indexed. 

H.  B.  Evans  (ed.),  Prayer  Book  Renewal.  Worship  and  the  New  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  A  Crossroad  Book  (New  York:  Seabury,  1978,  paper  $3.95)  x  and  115  pp. 
Bibliography.  LCN:  77-16256.  ISBN:  0-8164-2157-9. 

O.  Keel,  The  Symbolism  of  the  Biblical  World.  Ancient  Near  Eastern  Iconography  and 
the  Book  of  Psalms,  trans.  T.  J.  Hallett,  A  Crossroad  Book  (New  York:  Seabury,  1978, 
$24.50)  ii  and  422  pp.,  28  plates,  480  figs.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-21056. 
ISBN:  0-8164-0353-8. 

K.  Koch,  Difficolta  delVapocalittica.  Scritto  polemico  su  d’un  settore  trascurato  della 
scienza  biblica,  trans.  R.  Bazzano.  Biblioteca  di  cultura  religiosa  31  (Brescia:  Paideia, 

1977,  paper  5,000  L)  164  pp. 

M.  Novak,  Ascent  of  the  Mountain,  Flight  of  the  Dove.  An  Invitation  to  Religious 
Studies  (rev.  ed.;  New  York — Evanston — San  Francisco — London:  Harper  &  Row, 

1978,  paper  $4.95)  xx  and  258  pp.,  plate.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  70-128050. 
ISBN:  0-06-066322-7. 

K.  Rahner,  Foundations  of  Christian  Faith.  An  Introduction  to  the  Idea  of  Chris¬ 
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